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PART IV. 


Crit uO LOG Y-. 


CHRISTOLOGY. 


CHRISTOLOG Y—Xguotov Adyoc—has Christ for its subject, and 
might properly include his divinity and subsistence in gcopg or THE 
the Trinity; his incarnation and unique personality; his SvByxct. 
prophetic, priestly, and kingly offices. Such truths are central to 
Christianity, and determinative of what it is in itself, and in dis- 
tinction from other religions. Their inclusion in Christology would 
give to it a very wide scope. Then, in addition to the range of its 
own legitimate topics, the subject is greatly broadened in its doc- 
trinal history. Few questions in theology have been more persist- 
ently or deeply discussed. The fact is quite natural to the intrinsic 
importance of the subject. Besides, the discussion has been inten- 
sified by the divergences of doctrinal views of the Christ. 

For the present, however, we are specially concerned with the 
one question of the person of Christ. This does not pyuppersonat 
mean the omission of other great topics of Christology. !¥ oF curist. 
They must be included in a system of Christian theology because 
they involve fundamental truths of the system. Some of them are 
inseparably connected with the question of the person of Christ, 
but may be more appropriately discussed in other parts of the sys- 
tem. The question of personality is itself a subject of 
wide scope. It is such in the range of its own topics, 
and also in its doctrinal history. It is the one question of Chris- 
tology which has been most in discussion. Opposing views have 
been maintained; and the issues thus raised have been regarded, 
not as matters of merely speculative interest, but as questions of 
the profoundest religious concern. ‘The result is that the theories 
and discussions respecting the person of Christ occupy a large place 
in the history of Christian doctrine. Any one who wishes to study 
these discussions can readily find ample resources in the literature 
which they have produced, particularly in Dorner’s great work 
on the development of the history of the doctrine of the person 
of Christ. However, systematic theology is concerned with this 
history only so far as it may be helpful in reaching the true doc- 
trine. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
I. CONSTRUCTION OF THE DOCTRINE. 


1. Importance of a True Doctrine.—The doctrine of the person 
netaron or Of Christ is not a question of mere speculative interest, 
curist to but one that vitally concerns the central realities of 
om Christianity itself. No other religion is related to its 
founder as Christianity is related to Christ. Buddhism is related 
to Buddha simply as the original of its doctrines and cultus. They 
derive no intrinsic worth from him, and would be the very same in 
value if originated by any other man. The same is true of Con- 
fucianism and Mohammedanism, and of every other religion of 
human origin. Even in the instance of men divinely commissioned 
and inspired for the communication of religious truth and the insti- 
tution of forms of worship, nothing in themselves gives intrinsic 
worth to either the truth so communicated or the religious service 
so instituted. So thoroughly is this true that, in the providence 
of God, other men might have replaced Moses and Aaron, David 
and Isaiah, Peter and Paul, without any intrinsic change in either 
Judaism or Christianity. It could not be so respecting Christ. 
Without him Christianity could not be what it is. No man could 
have taken his place. He so wrought himself into Christianity 
that what he is must determine what it is. It follows that the doc- 
trinal view of the person of Christ must determine the view of 
Christianity itself. 

The history of doctrinal opinions respecting the person of Christ 
nisrory or Witnesses to the importance of a true doctrine. Indeed, 
h Wwitewa x, Without the details of history this importance is clearly 
17s 1mpor- manifest in the inevitable consequences of any serious 
ees or determining error of doctrine. Hereafter we shall 
have occasion to point out several errors in Christology and to note 
their consequences. For the present it may suffice that we place 
the Socinian doctrine in contrast with the Chalcedonian or ortho- 
dox doctrine. In the former Christ is a mere man, a mere human 
person. No spiritual or miraculous endowments, not even such as 
the older Socinianism freely conceded, could change this fact. He 
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would still be a mere man. In the latter doctrine he is a the- 
anthropic person—truly God-man. He is the Son of God incar- 
nate in our nature. In this doctrine there is sure and sufficient 
ground for all the great facts of Christian soteriology: atonement; 
justification by faith; regeneration by the Holy Spirit; a new and 
gracious spiritual life. There is no ground for these great facts 
in the Socinian Christology. A mere human Christ could not 
make an atonement for sin. He could not be a Saviour in any 
other mode than that in which Peter and Paul, Luther and Wes- 
ley, Edwards and Asbury, were saviours. So determining is the 
doctrine of the person of Christ in Christian theology. Without 
his divinity and incarnation, without his theanthropic personality, 
he is another Christ, and Christianity is robbed of its divine 
realities in the measure of the change in him. 

2. Early Need of Doctrinal Construction.—In Christianity, even 
from the beginning, Christ was the great theme of the |. serysup- 
Gospel and the life of Christian experience and hope. szcr or pExp 
Therefore he could not fail to be the subject of much “*”?®: 
thought. Nor could such thought limit itself to merely devotional 
meditations, but inevitably advanced to the study of his true nat- 
ure or personality. For the deepest Christian consciousness Christ 
was the Saviour for whose sake all sin was forgiven, and in whose 
fellowship all the rich blessings of the new spiritual life were re- 
ceived. For such a consciousness he could not be a mere man. It 
is true that in the history of his life he appeared in the fashion of 
a man and in the possession of human characteristics; still, for the 
Christian consciousness he must have been more than man. But 
how much more? And wherein more? Such questions could not 
fail to be asked; and in the very asking there was a reaching forth 
of Christian thought for a doctrine of the person of Christ. In 
such a mental movement the many utterances of Scripture which 
ascribe to him a higher nature and higher perfections than the 
merely human would soon be reached. Here it is that a doctrine 
of the person of Christ would begin to take form. He is human, 
and yet more than human; is the Son of God incarnate in the 
nature of man; is human and divine. 

Reflective thought could not pause at this stage. If Christ is 
both divine and human in his natures, how are these yx quesrions 
natures related to each other? What is the influence P!ScussED. 
of each upon the other on account of their conjunction or union in 
him? Is Christ two persons according to his two natures, or one 
person in the union of the two? Such questions were inevitable. 
Nor could they remain unanswered. The answers were given in the 
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different theories of the person of Christ which appeared in the 
earlier Christian centuries. 

It is not to be thought strange that theories differed. The sub- 
pirrerences ject is one of the profoundest. It lies in the mystery 
or poctrixs. of the divine incarnation. The divine Son invests him- 
self in human nature. So far the statement of the incarnation is 
easily made ; but the statement leaves us on the surface of the pro- 
found reality. With a merely tactual or sympathetic union of the 
two natures, and consequently two distinct persons in Christ, the 
reality of the divine incarnation disappears. With the two distinct 
natures, and the two classes of divine and human facts, how can 
he be one person? Is the divine nature humanized, or the 
human nature deified in him? Or did the union of the two 
hatures result in a third nature different from both, and so provide 
for the oneness of his personality? The Scriptures make no direct 
answer to these questions. ‘They give us many Christological facts, 
but in elementary form, and leave the construction of a doctrine of 
the person of Christ to the resources of Christian thought. 

Soon various doctrines were set forth. In each case the doctrine 
RERORSTOn was constructed according to what was viewed as the 
EE ON more vital or determining fact of Christology, as re- 
lated to the person of Christ. Opposing views and errors of doc- 
trine were the result. More or less contention was inevitable. 
The interest of the subject was too profound for theories to be 
held as mere private opinions, or with indifference to opposing 
views. The strife was a serious detriment to the Christian life. 
Hence there was need of a carefully constructed doctrine of the 
person of Christ; need that the construction should be the work 
of the best Christian thought, and that it should be done in a.man- 
ner to secure the highest moral sanction of the Church. 

3. Formula of the Council of Chalcedon.—The state of facts pre- 
purpose or Viously described called for some action of the Church 
THE couNcIL. which might correct or, at least, mitigate existing evils. 
Certainly there was need that errors in Christology should be cor- 
rected and contending parties reconciled. A council which should 
embody the truest doctrinal thought of the Church seemed the 
best agency for the attainment of these ends. The Council of Chal- 
cedon was constituted accordingly, in the year of our Lord 451. 

The Council of Nice was specially concerned with the doctrine 
work or ran OL the Trinity. The doctrine constructed clearly and 
councu, or strongly asserted the true and essential divinity of 
esas Christ, but expressed nothing definitely respecting his 
personality. For more than a century this great question still 
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remained without doctrinal formulation by any assembly properly 
representative of the Church. The construction of such a doctrine 
was the special work of the Council of Chalcedon. The subject 
was not a new one. Much preparatory work had been done. Many 
minds were in possession of the true doctrine, which was already 
the prevalent faith of the Church. There was such preparation 
for the work of this Council. Indeed, the notable letter of Leo, 
Pope of Rome, to Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, so accurately 
and thoroughly outlined a doctrinal statement of the person of 
Christ, that little more remained for the Council than to cast the 
material into the mold of its own thought and send it forth under 
the moral sanction of the Church. 

Perfection is rarely attained in such work 3 never, indeed, on so 
profound a subject. Yet the work of this Council was ge Serta caet 
well done. The Chalcedonian symbol combines the sravertoy ov 
elements of truth respecting the person of Christ, ™! DOCTRINE. 
There is no better construction of the doctrine. It is true that 
this symbol has not completely dominated the Christological thought 
of the Church; yet it has ever held a position of commanding in- 
fluence, and has furnished the material and the model for the 
Christological symbols since constructed in the orthodox Churches. 
In view of these facts we here give it entire: 

“We, then, following the holy Fathers, all with one consent, 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in Manhood ; truly 
God and truly man, of a reasonable [rational] soul and body ; con- 
substantial [co-essential] with the Father according to the Godhead, 
and consubstantial with us according to the Manhood; in all things 
like unto us, without sin; begotten before all ages of the Father 
according to the Godhead, and in these latter days, for us and 
for our salvation, born of the Virgin Mary, the mother of God, 
according to the Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, 
only begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, inconfusedly, 
unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; the distinction of natures 
being by no means taken away by the union, but rather the prop- 
erty of each nature being preserved, and concurring in one Person 
and one Subsistence, not parted or divided into two persons, 
but one and the same Son, and only begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ; as the prophets from the beginning [have 
declared] concerning him, and the Lord Jesus Christ himself 
has taught us, and the Creed of the holy Fathers has handed 
down to us.”’! 

'Schaff: Creeds of Christendom, vol. ii, pp. 62, 63. 
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It is proper to note the doctrinal contents of this formula, so far 
contexts or a8 they directly concern the question of the person of 
THE FORMULA. Christ. He is the subject of its doctrinal predications. 

Christ, the incarnate Son, is truly and essentially divine: ‘ per- 
cunisr rruty fect in Godhead ;” <‘consubstantial with the Father 
DIVINE. according to the Godhead.” In these affirmations there 
is a formal exclusion of the Arian Christology, which denied the 
essential divinity of Christ. 

The real and complete humanity of Christ is definitely affirmed. 
He is ‘truly man, of a reasonable soul and body;” 
“‘ consubstantial with us according to the manhood; in 
all things like unto us, without sin.”’ These affirmations were 
formally exclusive of two heresies in Christology: the Gnostic, 
which denied to Christ the possession of » real body of flesh and 
blood; and the Apollinarian, which denied to him the possession of 
a human mind. 

The personal oneness of Christ in the union of the two natures 
personatty iS affirmed: ‘‘One and the same Christ, Son, Lord, 
ONE: only begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, in- 
confusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably ; the distinction 
of natures being by no means taken away by the union, but rather 
the property of each nature being preserved, and concurring in one 
person and one subsistence, not parted or divided into two persons.” 
These doctrinal predications excluded two heresies in Christology : 
the Nestorian, in which Christ was held to be two persons, not one ; 
and the Eutychian, which held the deification of the human nature 
in consequence of its union with the divine in the incarnation ; so 
that the human nature became one with the divine. 

On this great question the Athanasian Creed is in full accord 
poorrine or With the Chalcedonian : “For the right faith is that 
THE aTHANA- Wwe believe and confess: that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
SIAN CREED. the Son of God, is God and man;... perfect God, 
and perfect man, of reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting. . . . 
Who, although he be God and man, yet he is not two, but one Christ. 
One, not by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking 
of the manhood into God: one altogether, not by confusion of sub- 
stance, but by unity of person. For as the reasonable soul and 
flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.”! It is readily 
seen that this creed affirms both the divinity and humanity of 
Christ, and the oneness of his personality in the union of the two 
natures in him. 

The Council of Chalcedon declared its Christological symbol to be 
1 Schaff : Creeds of Christendom, vol. ii, pp. 68, 69. 
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final, and forbade the formation of any other, under penalty of ex- 
communication. Yet the Council of Constantinople, appimions sy 
in the year of our Lord 680, made important Christo- ¢y consrantr 
logical formulations, and joined them to the Chalcedo- nopts. 

nian symbol in a manner which evinced the purpose of making them 
an integral part of that symbol.‘ These additions were specially 
intended for the correction or exclusion of monothelitism, the 
doctrine of one will in Christ, and to establish in its stead the doc- 
trine of two wills: a divine will, and a human will. We here have 
the monothelitic and diothelitic issue—the question whether Christ 
had one or two wills. There isno more difficult question in Chris- 
tology. It concerns the deepest mystery of the divine incarnation. 
It is not, therefore, a question for much dogmatism; yet, naturally 
enough, both parties to the issue were intensely dogmatic. 

Monothelitism could readily admit a human will as really present 
in the complete human nature assumed in the divine incarnation; 
but the denial of its exercise in volitions distinctively human in- 
volved the very difficult task of properly interpreting many facts 
in the life of Christ which were seemingly of a purely human cast. 
On the other hand, if such human volitions are asserted, gyau.y nesto- 
the result must be either a Nestorian or a Socinian *4*: 
Christology. We regard the Constantinopolitan additions to the 
Chalcedonian symbol as really Nestorian, though not so intended. 
The existence of two wills in Christ is strongly asserted; and the 
human is viewed, not merely as an element of the human nature 
assumed in the incarnation, but as an active agency in the life of 
Christ. There are two natural energies or operations—which must 
mean the separate energizings of a divine will and a human will in 
Christ. 

Nothing that follows respecting the union and harmony of the 
two wills in Christ can bring their alleged duality into — grit yzsro- 
consistency with the oneness of his personality. The, 39% 
assertion respecting the complete submission of the human will to 
the divine will, instead of eliminating the Nestorian dualism, 
really concedes it.” No such obligatory or becoming submission 
can be required of any impersonal thing. Not even the heayens 
can be subject to any such law of courtesy, propriety, or duty. No 
more can a finite will in its abstract self, or apart from a finite per- 
son, be the subject of any such law. Only a person can yield a 
becoming or dutiful submission to the divine will. Hence, in the 


1 Schaff : Oreeds of Christendom, vol. ii, p. 72. ose 
2 «¢ Oportebat enim carnis voluntatem moveri, subjici vero voluntati divine, 
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assertion of such a submission of the human will to the divine 
will in Christ, there is an assumed personal dualism which can- 
not be reconciled with the oneness of his personality. This is. 
really the Nestorian error. 


II. ELEMENTS oF THE DocTRINE. 


1. The Divine Nature of Christ.—As we found in the divinity 
of the Son a necessary element of the doctrine of the Trinity, so 
must we find in the divinity of Christ a necessary element of 
virat rn the doctrine of his personality, as it is maintained by 
CHRISTOLOGY. the Church. If he does not possess a divine nature 
through the incarnation of the divine Son, there is not in him the 
ground of a theanthropic personality, and the Chalcedonian Chris- 
tology must give place to an Arian, N estorian, or Socinian Chris- 
tology. So vital is the question of a divine nature in Christ. 
However, much of this question was anticipated in the discussion 
of the divinity of the Son as a necessary part of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. That discussion need not here be repeated; and it will 
meet all further requirement that we set forth, in its appropriate 
place and on the grounds of Scripture, the incarnation of the Son 
in the person of Christ. 

2. The Human Nature of Christ.—The reality of a human nat- 
presence or Ure in Christ is determined by the presence of human 
HowAN wAcTS. facts in his life. This determination is on a principle 
which underlies science, and is valid for the knowledge of things 
in the many spheres of science. In all these spheres we know 
things by the presence of their distinctive qualities. The principle 
is thoroughly valid respecting the human nature of Christ. As 
we know men to be human, thoroughly human, by the presence of 
human facts in their lives, so by the presence of such facts in the 
life of Christ we know that he possessed a complete human nature. 
We are just as certain of this in the instance of Christ as in that 
of any eminent man of history. So far we have proceeded on the 
assumption of such human facts in his life, and, therefore, must 
now set them forth as they are given in the Scriptures. A sum- 
mary presentation will suffice for the present point. 

It is in the meaning of the first promise of a Saviour that he 
FACTS IN should be the lineal offspring of Eve;' and this means 
NES his possession of a human nature. There are various 
Christological facts which, in form and meaning, are in close ac- 
cordance with this first promise. Christ is the seed of Abraham; ? 


: 1 Gen, iii, 15. ? Gen, xxii, 18; Acts iii, 25, 
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is the offspring of David;’ is made of a woman;? is born of Mary;° 
is the Son of man.’ All these facts mean the reality of a human 
nature in Christ. He was born in the manner of other children, 
and, both physically and mentally, grew in the manner of others: 
‘« And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” > 

The great texts of the divine incarnation clearly contain the 
truth of a human nature in Christ, and can receive no pexrs or THE 
proper interpretation without it. Indeed, the reality INCARNATION. 
of the divine incarnation is the reality of a human nature in Christ. 
A body was prepared for the Son, that through an incarnation he 
might redeem mankind.® The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ The Son, who was in the form of God, was made in 
the likeness of man.*° He assumed a body of flesh and blood in the 
likeness of our own.’ However, as these and other texts of the 
incarnation must be considered in the direct treatment of that sub- 
ject they need no formal exposition here. 

If it should be said that these texts make no direct mention of a 
human soul-as a part of the nature assumed by the Son, 4 nuway soun 
the fact is admitted; but it is not admitted that they ' CHRIST 
mean any restriction to a mere physical nature. That in the in- 
carnation the divine Son did assume a complete human nature, the 
mind as well as the body, is manifest in many facts in the life of 
Christ. These facts are such that they cannot be interpreted with- 
out the presence of a human mind in him. We recall the fact 
of his increase in wisdom. This increase shows the presence and 
development of ahuman mind. This is none the less certain if we 
account his growing wisdom specially moral or spiritual in its 
kind. - For such a growth there must be a ground (oy ion 
in rational mind. The temptations of Christ, both as prerarion or 
presented to him and as endured or repelled by him, a 
show the presence of a human mind. We may specially note the 
temptation in the wilderness.’’ Hunger is a physical appetite, and 
may be suffered by an animal; but only with a rational mind can any 
one receive or repel such a temptation in the manner of Christ. The 
other temptations, the one to religious presumption and the other 
to ambition, whether viewed in the manner of their presentation 
or in that of their resistance, can have no satisfactory interpretation 
without the presence of a human mind in him. He has joy of 
soul: “In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank 

1 Rev. xxii, 16. 2Gal. iv, 4. 3 Matt. i, 21-25. 4Matt. xiii, 37. 

5 Luke ii, 52. ‘Heb. x, 5-9. 7Johni, 14. ® Phil. ii, 6, 7. 

9 Heb. ii, 14. 10 Matt. iv, 1-10. 
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thee, O Father.”' Only with the presence of a human mind can 
we find the ground of a joy of spirit so thoroughly human in its 
cast. Christ had sorrow, many and deep sorrows, and such as were 
specially mental in their mode. It suffices that we recall his deep 
words on the night of his betrayal: << My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death.”? These words must mean a human soul, 
though his suffering was far deeper than a mere human conscious- 
ness. The sympathy of Christ, through a law of common suffer- 
ing with us, as set forth in the Scriptures, is possible only with 
his possession of a mental nature like our own.’ The perfecting of 
Christ through suffering, that he might accomplish the work of 
our salvation, means, and must mean, his possession of a human 
soul.’ 

3. The Personal Oneness of Christ.—Oneness of personality is 
perermininc intrinsic to personality itself. With the presence of its 
FACTS. distinctive facts, and the absence of all contrary facts, 
we are sure of its reality and oneness. Personality is a most defi- 
nite form of existence. Its determinations thoroughly differentiate 
it from every other mode of being. These determinations are 
well known in our observation of others as well as in our own con- 
sciousness. There is nothing of which we are more certain respect- 
ing either ourselves or others. By the presence of its distinctive 
and determining facts in any human life we know the reality and 
oneness of the personality which they express. To assume a du. 
ality of persons in what is formally one human life would be to 
assume two sets of personal facts as really distinct as in the instance 
intaELireor Of any two men. By the presence of personal facts in 
Eb IgE the life of Christ, and the absence of all facts expressive 
of duality, we know the oneness of his personality just as we know 
that of any man of historic eminence. He appears among men as 
one person, talks and acts as one. In his words he often uses the 
personal pronouns in application to himself, just as he uses them in 
application to others. Thus I, mine, me, frequently occur in hig 
discourses and conversations. Friends and foes address him and 
speak of him in like manner. Clearly, they fully recognize the 
oneness of his personality. There is no intimation of any thought 
of a duality of persons in Christ. 

Such are the facts as given in the Scriptures; and they are the 
Noiwrmation More decisive because, while the personal qualities as- 
of PvatiTY. cribed to Christ are often in the utmost contrast, there 
is no intimation of any personal duality. Some havea purely human 


1 Luke x, 21. * Matt. xxvi, 88. 
* Heb. ii, 17, 18; iv, 15. “Heb. ii, 9, 10, 
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cast, while others have the perfection of divine attributes. He is 
at once the Son of God and the Son of man; a newly born child 
and the everlasting Father; before all things and yet of human 
lineage; upholder of all things and yet daily subsisting in the 
manner of men, If the Scriptures mean any duality of persons in 
Christ, surely that distinction would be made, or at least recognized, 
in ascribing to him personal facts so widely different. There is no 
such recognition. Hence his personal oneness must be a truth of 
the Scriptures. 5 

We may easily verify and illustrate the above statements by ref- 
erence to a few appropriate texts. The Messiah is at patie 
once a child born, a son given, and truly God—The onze iv two 
Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of %ATUR=S: 
Peace.' The child of Mary is Emmanuel, God with us.?. Christ 
is both the Son and Lord of David—Son in the sense of a human 
lineage, Lord in the sense of divinity.’ Wearied by his journey, 
Jesus sat and rested on the well of J acob, and asked a drink of wa- 
ter of the woman of Samaria. Then, in further conversation, he 
assured her that he could give her to drink of the water of life, and 
that whosoever drank of this water should never thirst, but possess 
the fountain of everlasting life.‘ Herein the person who sat by 
the well as a weary man asserted for himself the resources of divin- 
ity. The same personal Christ is of Jewish lineage, as concerning 
his flesh, and over all, God blessed forever.*° We have given the 
substance of a few texts out of many. They all concur in ascribing 
to Christ both human and divine attributes, and yet without any 
distinction as to his personality. That is ever one. 

lga.gix, 16: 2 Matt. i, 28. 5 Matt. xxii, 42-45. 
4 John iv, 6-14. 5 Rom. ix, 5, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DIVINE INCARNATION, 


J. DoctTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 


1. Ground of the Person of Christ.—When we speak of the per- 
sonality of Christ we have in view, not that of the unincarnate 
Son, nor that of a man simply, but the unique personality which 
arises from a union of the divine nature with the human. Only in 
this union could there be such a person as Christ. He 
is God in his divine nature and man in his human 
nature, but in personality he is the God-man. Hence the incarna- 
tion of divinity in humanity is the necessary ground of such a per- 
sonality. ‘The necessary union of the two natures is possible only 
in the mode of a divine incarnation. The divine nature is eternal, 
while the human originated in time. The divine was therefore 
eternally before the human. Hence the union of. the two in the 
person of Christ must have been an event in time. The divine Son 
did incarnate himself in human nature, or did take the nature of 
man into personal union with himself; and this union is the ground 
of the unique personality of Christ. 

2. The Incarnation a Truth of Scripture.-—A few appropriate 
texts will suffice for the setting forth of this truth. Those that we 
shall use are more or less familiar to students of theology, and, 
therefore, need not be formally cited. 

We begin with the words of St. John.' The Word was in the 
poorrins or beginning, was with God, and was God, by whom all 
Sonne things weremade. The Word must be a personal being, 
for only a personal being can be the subject of such predications. 
Also, he must be a divine being. The predications are as conclu- 
sive of divinity as of personality. He who was in the beginning, 
and the creator of all things, must possess the attributes of omnis- 
cience and omnipotence, and, therefore, must be God. Accord- 
ingly, the text declares that the Word was God. Then, in the 
fourteenth verse, it is declared that the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us—made flesh, not by transmutation of his nature 
into a body of flesh, but by the incarnation of himself in the nature 

1 John i, 1-8, 14. 
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of man. The words “and dwelt among us ” forcibly mean such an 
incarnation. Then this same verse clearly identifies the Word with 
the Son of God: ‘* And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

We have a great Christological text from St. Paul.! Three facts 
are specially noted: Christ in the form of Godst@hrist.. shen or 
in equality with God; Christ in the likeness of men. 8?- PAUL 
These facts contain the truth of a divine incarnation. ‘Who, 
being in the form of God ”—dc¢ év popdy cod irdpywr. Mostly, 
these words have been interpreted to mean an existence in the 
nature of God. Such a sense of wopd7 is fully warranted by its use; 
and such must be its meaning here; or, at least, the words together 
must mean an existence in possession of the divine perfections. 
Such, for the most part, has been their interpretation since the 
time when the great questions of Christology first came into formal 
discussion. ‘They are still so interpreted by some of the ablest ex- 
positors. ‘* Though opd7 is not the same as pborc or = vyinw op 
ovoia, yet the possession of the jop¢7) involves participa- UGE TFoor. 
tion in the ovoia also; for oped implies not the external accidents, 
but the essential attributes.” ? 

Only with such a sense of j.op¢7—form—can the several parts of 
the text be brought into harmony. The pre-existence  yarmony or 
of Christ in the form of God is clearly the ground of his T= Facts. 
rightful claim to an equality with God—ro eivat ioa Oc, Wherein 
equal? Not in divine perfection, for that would identify the object 
of his claim with its ground; but equal in estate, in the glory which 
he had with the Father. Only the possession of divine perfection 
could be the ground of a rightful claim to such an equality with 
God. Thus these two facts come into harmony, and each inter- 
prets the other. With these facts in possession, other facts of the 
text are easily interpreted. The equality of estate with God and 
the form of a servant in the likeness of men appear in their proper 
antithesis, while the Son freely surrenders the former and accepts 
the latter instead. ‘‘ Being made in the likeness of men” and 
‘‘being found in fashion as a man ” can mean nothing less or other 
than the assumption and possession of a human nature. ‘Thus we 
have the truth of a divine incarnation. 

In another passage St. Paul clearly gives the same truth.’ 
Here the facts are presented in an order reverse tO ,yorner text 
that observed in the texts already noticed, but none the "8ST PATI 
less definitely on that account. The subject of the text is the Son, 

1 Phil. ii, 6-8. * Lightfoot; Philippians, in loc. HO at 13-17. 
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‘‘in whom we have redemption through his blood.” The blood 
means the Son’s possession of a body like ourown. Then the facts 
which follow in the same text are conclusive of his true and essential — 
divinity. This was shown before in treating the works of the Son 
as the proof of his divinity. No text in the Scriptures more 
clearly or surely expresses the work of a divine creation: ‘ For by 
him—the Son through whose blood we have redemption—were all 
things created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether thrones or dominions, principalities or 
powers: all things were created by him, and for him: and he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist.” The divine 
Son, thus proved to be truly and essentially divine, must have 
incarnated himself in our nature before he could redeem us with 
his blood. 

‘‘God was manifest in the flesh.”' This is the explicit truth 
a tap text Of the divine incarnation. No reason of doubt whether 
orst. PAUL. §e6¢ belongs to the original text can affect its mean- 
ing respecting the incarnation. It is the divine Son who was man- 
ifest in the flesh. This is determined by the facts which immedi- 
ately follow: “‘ Justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 
The truth of the divinity of the Son is in no sense dependent upon 
the genuineness of Oed¢ in this text. His divinity has the most 
thorough proof in the Scriptures, and the text now in hand clearly 
and definitely asserts his incarnation. f 

The Hpistle to the Hebrews is replete with Christological facts. 
rpistieto tHe Among these is the incarnation of the divine Son. ‘ For- 
ES asmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same.” ? This text 
is central to others which fully determine itsmeaning. The divin- 
ity of the Son is clearly given in the first chapter of this epistle. 
He is the maker of worlds and the upholder of all things by the 
word of his power. He is Lord of the angels and the object of 
their supreme worship. In the beginning he laid the foundation 
of the earth and framed the heavens ; and while they shall wax old 
and perish he is the same, and his years fail not. This is the 
divine Son who incarnated himself in the nature of man. ‘Therein 
he was made a little lower than the angels, that through death he 
might redeem mankind. Thus he entered into brotherhood with 
men in the assumption of their nature, that by his own death 
he might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil, and deliver them, who through fear of death were all their 

1 Tim. iii, 16. ? Heb. ii, 14. ° Heb. i, 2, 8, 6, 10-12. 
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life-time subject to bondage.' This is the truth of a divine in- 
carnation. 

3. Incarnation of the Personal Son.—The full truth of the in- 
carnation is not contained in the notion of a union of the divine 
nature, simply as such, with the human nature. The 
subject of the incarnation was not a mere nature, but a oni uicam: 
person—the personal Son. The divine nature is com- *4™°*: 
mon to the persons of the Trinity ; therefore any limitation of the 
incarnation to the divine nature would deny to the Son any distinct 
or peculiar part therein. This would contradict the most open and 
uniform sense of Scripture. The Father and the Holy Spirit had 
no such part in the incarnation as the Son. Nor could any union 
of the divine nature, simply as such, with the human nature give 
the profound truth and reality of the incarnation. It could mean 
nothing for the unique personality of the Christ ; nothing for the 
reality and sufficiency of the atonement. 

The Scriptures are most explicit respecting the incarnation of 
the personal Son. We have already seen this in the yan  gopipr- 
great texts of the incarnation, and it may suffice for UR#s xpPuicit. 
the present point that we recall a part of them. In the statement 
of the first text it was the Word that was made flesh and dwelt 
among us; but in the same text the Word is identified with the 
divine Son.’ In the next it is the Son through whose blood we 
have redemption and remission of sins, the Son who created all 
things.* This must mean the incarnation of the personal Son. 
This same truth is clearly given in the texts of the incarnation, 
which we found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Again, it is the 
Son who created all worlds, who is Lord of the angels and the object 
of their supreme worship, that was made a little lower than the an- 
gels by an incarnation in which he assumed a body of flesh and blood. * 

We have specially noted this fact of the incarnation for the rea- 
son of its relation to the person of the Christ. There |... sep ro 
is an intimate, even a determining relation of the one to tux person oF 
the other. Christ could not be a wholly new personality, “"""*" 
because the personality of the Son could not be suspended or neu- 
tralized by the incarnation. His true and essential divinity forbids 
the notion of any such result. The personality of the Son, as veri- 
fied to himself in the facts of his own consciousness, must forever 
abide. The immutability of the Son in his essential being and in 
his personal attributes affirms this truth. Therein lies the ground 
of the immutability of Christ: ‘‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 

1 Heb. ii, 9, 11, 14, 15. 2 John i, 14. 
3 Col. i, 18-16. 4 Heb. i, ii. 
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and to-day, and forever.”' With all his mutations of estate, he is 
eternally the same, because he is the incarnate Son. The personal- 
ity of the Son must forever abide. 

What, then, is the result of the incarnation in the personality of 

the Son? Not a new personality, but a modified per- 

NEW FACTS OF 
CONSC1OUS- sonality—modified by the possession of new facts of 
ee consciousness. The reality of the incarnation will not 
allow us to stop short of this result. We here face a profound ques- 
tion, but shall find a more appropriate place for its discussion. Any 
question which involves the reality of the incarnation must be pro- 
found. Respecting these new facts of consciousness many questions 
of difficulty and doubt might readily be asked. How could the 
divine Son come into the possession of new facts of consciousness? 
No definite answer may be given as to the mode, but surely the 
possibility lies in the fact that he is a person, with the ceaseless 
exercise of a personal agency. What are the new facts of conscious- 
ness? Such as came to him through the human nature assumed in 
the incarnation. What could the incarnation mean, or what could 
be its reality, without such result? Not else could there be a union 
of the two natures in a personal oneness ; not else the unique per- 
sonality of the Christ ; not else the God-man. 


II. THe Two NATURES IN PERSONAL ONENESS. 


1. The Result of the Incarnation.—The reality of the incarna- 
vax pecistye tion determines the personal oneness of the Christ in 
FACTS. the union of the two natures. We already have the 
facts which verify this statement. They came into our possession 
while discussing the doctrine of the person of Christ, and more 
fully in the treatment of the incarnation. The divine Son did not 
place himself in a merely tactual or sympathetic union with a 
human person, even though it were the closest possible to the mode, 
but so united our nature with himself as to share our experiences. 
The Christ is the Son incarnate. He is one person, but in posses- 
sion of both divine and human attributes. The divine nature is 
the necessary ground of the former; the human, the necessary 
ground of the latter. Therefore while he is personally one 
he must possess both natures in a personal oneness. This is the 
meaning and the result of the incarnation. Only with such a re- 
sult can it be a reality—such a reality as will interpret the Script- 
ures, or meet the necessity for an atonement, or satisfy the deep- 
est religious consciousness. 

2. The Catholic Doctrine.—That the union of the two Heemel? in 


; 1 Heb, xiii, 8. 
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the personal oneness of Christ is, in the proper sense of catholic, 
the catholic doctrine, is so surely and openly true that it needs no 
elaborate treatment. The doctrine is embodied in the creeds of 
the Churches. Exceptions are too rare to discredit or render inac- 
curate the general statement. Even its omission from a creed may 
not mean its omission in the faith of the Church which formulates 
such creed. The creeds of some Churches are very brief, and deal 
but little with formulations of doctrine. In such instances the 
omitted doctrine of the union of the two natures in the personal 
oneness of Christ may hold its place as firmly in the faith of the 
Church as other fundamental doctrines likewise omitted. 

This doctrine is in the ecumenical creeds, and by their accept- 
ance has become the catholic doctrine. It is true that IN THE ECUMEN- 
this doctrine was not definitely formulated in the Nicene 14L creeps. 
Creed, but the ground of it was therein laid, and so far it became the 
faith of the Church. It is also true that the Athanasian Creed was 
not formally ecumenical, but the consensus of the Church soon gave 
it ecumenical character, and thus determined the union of the two 
natures in the personal oneness of Christ, so definitely formulated 
in this creed, to be the doctrine of the Church universal. There 
follows the Chalcedonian symbol, formulated by an ecumenical coun- 
cil convened for the definite purpose of constructing a doctrine of the 
person of Christ. Nothing in this doctrine is more definitely for- 
mulated than the union of the two natures in his personal oneness. 
This was then the creed of the whole Church. Since the division 
into the Greek and Roman it has been in common the creed of both. 

It is the doctrine of the Protestant Churches: of the Lutheran : 
of the Reformed; of the Churches which hold substan- es ene: 
tially the Westminster Confession; of the Church of xstanr ~ 
England; of the Methodist Churches, and of others "22S: 
here omitted. It is thus manifestly true that the union of the two 
natures in the personal oneness of Christ is the catholic doctrine. 

3. Mystery of the Doctrine.—We reach the profoundest mystery 
of the incarnation in the personal oneness of the divine-human 
Christ. It is, if possibly so, a profounder mystery than the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The notion of three personal subsistences in 
one nature seems less remote from the grasp of thought than a unity 
of personality in the union of two natures, each of which is nor- 
mally a person. Personality itself is a profound mys-  pgrsonaurry 
tery. How obscure the notion of an unbodied spirit 4 ™¥STRY. 
endowed with personal faculties and active in modes of personal 
agency! Nor do we attain to any clearness of view in the instance of 
personal mind enshrined in a physical organism. Indeed, it is difficult 
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to say in which case lies the deeper mystery. Even our own experi- 
ence in the embodied mode of life clears no obscurity. That we thus 
exist and personally act we know, but below these facts all is mystery. 
Surely, then, it is not for us to grasp in thought the personality of 
the Christ in the union of a human nature with the divine. 

The constitution of our own personality in the union of two dis- 
a rerurrixss tinct natures, the mental and the physical, has been in 
ILLUSTRATION. frequent use for the illustration of the person of Christ. 
Any helpful illustration would be accepted readily, but we can find 
no help in the one here offered. The want of analogy wholly voids 
the illustration. In order to secure any ground of analogy our 
mental and physical natures must be combined in the basis of our 
personality. This is attempted, but certainly without attainment. 
In man the seat of personality is wholly in the mind, and there is 
no ground for two personalities in his constituent natures. No at- 
tribute of personality belongs to the body. The mind is the whole 
personal self, and if disembodied would still possess its personality. 
For the present life the body determines some modes of its personal 
agency and some facts of its consciousness, but has no part in its — 
personal constitution nor place in its ground. But the human 
nature assumed by the divine Son in the person of Christ not only 
may be a person, but normally is a person. The depth of mystery 
lies in the union of two such natures in the unity of personality. 
For the illustration of such a personality there is no analogy in 
the constitution of our own. The mystery deepens in the fact 
that in his personality the finite blends with the infinite. In his 
consciousness there is a mingling of human forms of experience 
awe personor With forms of the divine consciousness. The person of 
curisr 4 Mys- Christ is a mystery of Christian truth without solution 
aes in our reason. It is proper here to recall the profound 
difference, previously pointed out, between a mystery and a contra- 
diction. ‘There is nothing in the doctrine of the person of Christ 
which contradicts our reason. The world is full of mysteries, but 
mystery is not the limit of assured truth. On the ground of Script- 
ure the doctrine of the person of Christ, as previously set forth, is 
true, and on that ground we hold it in a sure faith. 

Two facts are offered in aid of our thought. If not of any serv- 
ice for the solution of this mystery they may be helpful toward a 
true notion of the person of Christ. 

One fact is that it was a form of human nature, simply as such, » 
_ontyournar- and not in personal development, that the Logos as- 
ORE ASSUMED: sumed in the incarnation. While it is conceded that 
the assumption of a human nature in its personal form would have 
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resulted in a duality of persons in Christ, it is claimed that by the 
assumption of a human nature as yet impersonal such a conse- 
quence is avoided. ‘If the Son of God had taken to himself a 
man now made and already perfected, it would of necessity follow 
that there are in Christ two persons, the one assuming and the 
other assumed; whereas the Son of God did not assume a man’s 
person into his own, but a man’s nature to his own person, . . 
the very first original element of our nature, before it was come to 
have any personal human subsistence... . By taking only the 
nature of man he still continueth one person, and changeth but the 
manner of his subsisting, which was before in the mere glory of the 
Son of God, and is now in the habit of our flesh.””? 

Of course, the fact here given as securing the oneness of person- 
ality in Christ requires that the assumed human nature should 
in itself ever remain in an impersonal form; for any subsequent 
change into a personal mode would have the same consequence of 
personal duality as an original incarnation of the Son in a human 
person. Yet this notion of a mere human nature must ae a 
not be carried too far, nor held too rigidly, else the usr x acr- 
nature itself will not account for the human facts in the '™ 
life of Christ. We know nothing of the mode of connection be- 
tween a mental nature and a physical organism, whereby the physi- 
cal determines the cast of many facts of experience in the mental. 
No more can we know the mode in which the spiritual nature of 
man must be related to the incarnate Logos so as to constitute in 
him the ground of experiences like our own. Yet it seems mani- 
fest that there can be no such ground without the activity of the 
mental nature assumed with the physical nature in the incarnation. 
This must be the case in respect to such experiences as have a spe- 
cially mental cast. While, therefore, we may deny to the human 
nature assumed in the incarnation a distinct personal subsistence in 
Christ, we must still allow it such forms of activity as will account 
for the human facts of his incarnate life. 

The other fact is that the ground of the personality of Christ is 
in his divine nature, not in his human nature. There gpounporrne 
is here such a distinction between nature and person as PPRSONALITY. 
we find in the doctrine of the Trinity, as formulated by the Coun- 
cil of Nice. While we cannot think of the divine nature as ever 
actually in an impersonal state, we can so think of a human nature. 
Indeed, the nature of every man exists in an impersonal mode be- 
fore it attains to personality. In this case, however, as in the pre- 
ceding one, it must be assumed that the human nature of Christ 

1 Hooker: Ecclesiastical Polity, book v, § 52. 
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remains without personality in itself. But in this case, as in that, 
it must not be assumed that the human nature remains inactive or 
without effect in the consciousness of Christ. Such an assumption 
would deny the reality of the divine incarnation. While it is true 
that our own mind has the ground of its personality entirely in it- 
self, yet its enshrinement in a physical organism has much to do 
with its consciousness. So the impersonal human nature assumed 
in the incarnation may determine many facts in the consciousness 
of Christ. Thus arises his theanthropic personality. In the con- 
sciousness of both divine and human facts he is the God-man. The 
new facts of consciousness are entirely consistent with the unity of 
his personality—just as the experiences which come to the human 
personality through the bodily organism are entirely consistent 
with its unity. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHRIST IS THEANTHROPIC, 


THERE is a sense in which Christ is God, and a sense in which he 
is man; but there is a deeper sense in which he is God-man. His 
theanthropic character is determined by the union of the divine 
and human natures in his personality. That he is truly thean- 
thropic is clearly a truth of the Scriptures. It is the key to the 
many Christological paradoxes which they contain. 


I. THEANTHROPIC IN PERSONALITY. 


1. Permanent Duality of His Natures.—It is the doctrine of the 
Church, as definitely formulated in the Chalcedonian symbol, that 
the union of the two natures in Christ is forever an inseparable one. 
This, however, is not the present question. The point we here 
make is that the natures suffer no change in consequence of their 
union in Christ. This also is the doctrine of the Church, and, as 
we have already shown, is very fully and definitely expressed in the 
same Christological symbol. There is neither change nor mixture 
of the natures. The divine is not transmuted into the human ; the 
human is not transmuted into the divine. There is no mixing of 
the natures, with a resultant third nature, or indefinable ¢ertiwm 
quid—something neither human nor divine. 

Christological speculation has not been entirely without the no- 
tion of such results of the divine incarnation. We May a conTRARY 
instance the monophysitic or Eutychian heresy, accord- V!=W- 
ing to which the human nature was so changed by its union with 
the divine nature that it ceased to be human and really became 
divine. It would follow that there was but one nature in Christ. 
This is one of the errors which the Council of Chalcedon so for- 
mally excluded from the doctrine which it formulated. Without a 
personal union of the two unchanged natures in Christ the facts 
which appear in his life must remain without any satisfactory 
interpretation. There is in his life a mingling of human and di- 
vine facts. The human can have no ground in a purely divine 
nature; the divine, no ground in a purely human nature. The 
presence of two classes of facts, the human and the divine, in the 
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one life of Christ imperatively requires the presence of both natures 
in the unity of his personality. 

2. Communion of Attributes in His Personality.—There is in 
doctrinal Christology a distinction between the communion and the 
communication of attributes in Christ. The former means simply 
that the attributes of the two natures are common to the person of 

Christ; the latter, that each nature communicates its attributes 
to the other; particularly, that the divine nature imparts its attri- 
sense or com- butes to the human nature. The theory is technically 
MUNICATION. expressed as the communicatio idiomatum. This was 
really the monophysitic or Eutychian theory, previously noticed, 
and which we found to be excluded as a heresy from the doctrine 
of the Church. As a modern theory, it has its place mostly in the 
Lutheran theology. It is necessary to the doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation—the doctrine of the real presence of the body of Christ in 
the sacrament of the supper—as maintained in Lutheranism. As 
previously pointed out, the deification of the human nature of 
Christ cannot be reconciled with the human facts so thoroughly 
manifest in his life. This may here suffice, as we must again con- 
sider this theory. . 

The communion of the attributes in Christ, in the sense that the 
sense or con- attributes of the two natures are common to his per- 
BURTON. sonality, is clearly a truth of the Scriptures, and a 
truth necessary to the interpretation of the Christological facts 
which they contain. Such a communion is determined by the nat- 
ure of the divine incarnation. Therein the personal Son took the 
nature of man into personal union with himself. The two natures, 
without change in either, were thus united in the personal oneness 
of the Christ. Therefore, as he thus unites in himself the two 
natures, he must possess the attributes of both in the unity of his 
personality. Accordingly, the Scriptures freely, and with frequent 
repetition, ascribe to him both human and divine facts. In the 
collection of separate utterances we find the ascription of attri- 
butes in the utmost extremes. Christ is an infant in the arms of 
Mary, and over all, God blessed forever ; weary from his journey, 
and the upholder of all things; grows in stature and acquires 
knowledge in the manner of other children, and yet is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. Often there are such ascrip- 
tions in the same verse or passage. Such are the paradoxes of 
Christology which find their interpretation in the theanthropic | 
character of Christ. 

3. Truth of a Theanthropic Personality.—As in his personality 
Christ possesses the attributes of both the divine nature and the 
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human, so must he be a theanthropic person. As a person he is 
not God merely, nor man merely, but God-man. This  sganine or 
must be the meaning of the orthodox creeds, for other-  ™#¥ CREEDS. 
wise they would be self-contradictory. They ever confess the one- 
ness of Christ in two distinct natures. With such a duality of 
natures he can be one only in his personality. Yet, with the confes- 
sion of the one Christ in the two natures, the same creeds declare 
him to be God and man. We may instance the Chalcedonian sym- 
bol.!. The Christological symbol of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is really the same.” But the immediate connection denies 
to these terms, very God and very man, a definite personal mean- 
ing in their application to Christ ; for with this meaning the same 
symbol would confess him as one person, and also as two persons, 
and would be self-contradictory. Besides, it is not the meaning of 
either the Scriptures or the Christological symbols that in a personal 
sense Christis very Godand very man. Thisis really the Nestorian 
heresy, which the creeds so formally and thoroughly reject. Christ 
is very God and very man only in the sense that he possesses the 
two natures in the oneness of his personality. In his personal one- 
ness he is simply and truly God-man. 

The theanthropic personality of Christ is determined by the 
nature of the divine incarnation. This incarnation was gssurr or THE 
a profound reality. Therein the divine Son took the °*sx*to™ 
nature of man into a most intimate, even a personal union with him- 
self. With this union of the two natures in Christ there is for him 
both divine and human facts of consciousness. There is still a 
unity of consciousness, asa central reality of all personality, but for 
this consciousness in Christ there are new facts, which are deter- 
mined by hishuman nature. We have no insight into this mystery. 
Indeed, as previously pointed out, we have no insight into the en- 
shrinementof our own mind ina physical organism, or into the unity 
of our own consciousness in the mingling of the diverse forms of ex- 
perience as determined by our sensuous, rational, and moral natures. 
But, if we accept the personal union of a human nature with the di- 
vine nature, we should not stumble at the new facts of consciousness. 
They lie in the mystery of the incarnation, but surely belong to its 
reality. The facts determine the theanthropic character of the 
Christ. In the truest, deepest sense he is personally God-man. 


1¢¢-We.. . confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, .. . 
truly God and truly man.” 

2‘ So that two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and 
manhood, were joined together in one person, .. - whereof is one Christ, very 
God and very man.”—Articles of Religion, article ii. 7 
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4. A Necessity to the Atonement.—Any other union of the divine 
nature with the human than that in a personal oneness must leave 
the human in its own complete and separate personality. What, 

then, is the offering or sacrifice in atonement for sin? 
NO MERE HU- 7 . 
wan sacri- A human being, amereman. No gracious endowments 
pes or supernatural gifts could change the grade of his be- 
ing. As the paschal lamb whose blood was shed in atonement for 
sin was a mere lamb, so Christ, who was sacrificed for the redemp- 
tion of the world, would be a mere man. This would mean that 
Christ, who loved us and gave himself for us an offering and a sac- 
rifice to God, was a mere man;' that our great High-priest, Jesus, 
the Son of God, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God in atonement for sin, was a mere man.? We 
need not pause to show how utterly false such a view is to the pro- 
found meaning of these texts, and of many others like them. All 
the fundamental truths of Christian theology must pronounce such 
a mere human sacrifice utterly insufficient for the redemption of 
the world. 

These consequences cannot be obviated by any appeal to the 
curisr nora Offices of the Son as our great High-priest in the offer- 
priest anp ing up of Christ on the cross. There is no priesthood 
eae of the Son without his incarnation in a manner which 
unites the nature of man in personal oneness with himself. Be- 
sides, if we divide the Christ into distinct personalities, the one 
divine and the other human, even the priestly service of the divine 
could not change the character or grade of the human sacrifice; it 
would still be merely human. Nor can we, in this case, hold priest 
and sacrifice in any such duality. Christ is, at once, both priest 
and sacrifice: ‘Who needeth not daily, as those high-priests, to 
offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s : 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself.” ‘For then 
must he often have suffered since the foundation of the world: but 
now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.”* Thus the identity of priest and 
AND peRson- Sacrifice in the atonement is definitely a truth of the 
SLLY ONE. Scriptures. Any such division of Christ into a divine 
priest and a human sacrifice is manifestly false to the Scriptures; 
and it is equally false to the catholic doctrine of his person- 
ality. In the hour of our redemption the Christ does not fall 
asunder into two persons, the one divine and the other human, 
while the divine in the office of high-priest offers up the human 
in atonement for sin; but the divine, incarnate in the human, offers 
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up himself. Only thus can we secure the truth and reality of 
the atonement. The possibility of such an atonement lies in the 
theanthropic personality of Christ. 


II. THe INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTOLOGICAL Facts. 


In treating the theanthropic character of Christ we might have 
begun with the multiform facts which the Scriptures ascribe to 
him, and thus in an inductive method reached the truth of his 
theanthropic personality. This truth, however, we found in the 
nature and reality of the divine incarnation. Now we 
find in this truth the key to the many Christological 
paradoxes which appear in the Scriptures. These paradoxes lie in 
the diverse facts which the Scriptures ascribe to Christ. But, while 
we find in his theanthropic personality the interpretation and har- 
mony of these diverse facts, we also find therein the verification of 
his theanthropic character. Thus it is doubly proved that Christ 
is verily God-man. 

It should be specially noted that the facts here considered are 
ascribed to Christ in his personality, and are true of him pacts or per 
as a person. Most of these facts have appeared already S°NaziTY. 
in our discussion, particularly in the treatment of the divinity and 
humanity of Christ, and therefore require only a summary presen- 
tation here. 

1. Facts of Divinity Ascribed to Christ.—The Son incarnate is 
the personal Christ. Hence, as we found the Son in possession of 
the distinctive facts of divinity, so we find the Christ in full pos- 
session of the same facts. The Scriptures ascribe to him the titles, 
attributes, works, and worshipfulness which belong only to true 
and essential divinity. All this ascription is thoroughly warranted 
on the ground of his divine nature. 

2. Hacts of Humanity Ascribed to Christ.—These facts were 
sufficiently given in treating the humanity of Christ, as furnishing 
the second element in the formulated doctrine of his personality. 
They are the common essential or distinctive facts of humanity. 
The Scriptures freely ascribe them to the same personal Christ to 
whom they ascribe the facts of divinity. This is properly done 
because he possesses a true and complete human nature. As the 
divine facts ascribed to him have their interpretation on the ground 
of his divinity, so these human facts have their interpretation on 
the ground of his human nature. Thus on the ground of the two 
natures in the personal oneness of Christ the two classes of facts 
come into complete harmony. 

In like manner we have the interpretation of various texts which 
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combine the two classes of facts in ascribing them to Christ. 
Ae eos The child born, the Son given, is the mighty God, the 
cLasses com- everlasting Father.' He isin the form of God and in the 
yee likeness of men.* ‘The same person who redeems us with 
his blood is before all things, and the creator and preserver of all 
things." The combination of divine and human facts in these 
great texts places them in no contradictory opposition. The para- 
doxes remain, but, just as in the preceding instances, the facts come 
into complete harmony through the union of the two natures in 
the personal oneness of Christ. 

3. Divine Facts Ascribed to Christ as Human.—© And no man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven.”* The words, *‘ No man 
hath ascended up to heaven,” may have been intended to correct a 
somewhat prevalent notion, that Moses ascended into heaven in 
order to receive the law which he gave to the Hebrew people.* Two 
facts are to be noted: that Christ came down from heaven, and that 
when here on earth he wasin heaven. Christ affirms both facts of 
himself as the Sonof man. But he isthe Son of man in his human 
nature, while his coming down from heaven and still being in heaven 
are facts of his divinity, which are thus ascribed to him as human.* 
Supreme worship is rendered to Christ as the Lamb that was slain : 
“‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. .. . 
Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’ Such 
divine worship is rendered to Christ as the Lamb slain, and, there- 
fore, as represented in his human nature. Many like texts might 
be added, but those given will suftice. 

4. Human Facts Ascribed to Christ as Divine.—< Behold, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they 
shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us.”* To be thus conceived and born are specially human 
facts; but they are ascribed to Christ as in view of his divine 
nature. This is manifest in his name, Emmanuel, God with us. 
The blood of Christ, shed in atonement for sin, is a fact of his hu- 
man nature ; but it is ascribed to him as divine. This appears in 
the words in which the ministry is charged “to feed the Church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.’”® We havea 
like instance in the crucifixion of Christ: « They crucified the Lord 

1 Isa. ix, 6. ? Phil. ii, 6, 7. * Col. i, 14-17. ‘ John iii, 13. 
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of glory.”' The human fact of the crucifixion is thus ascribed to 
Christ as divine. We cannot find a lower meaning in his designa- 
tion as the Lord of glory. 

We have thus found, under the last two heads, the ascription of 
divine facts to Christ as human, and the ASCrIPtion. Of cme weaeean 
human facts to himas divine. The two cases have the Tat10y. 
same interpretation. In each there is a synecdochical designation 
of Christ. This is a mode of speech much in use. Nor does it 
mislead or deceive any one. The meaning is thus given as clearly 
and definitely as inany other mode. The divine and human natures 
are so united in the person of Christ and so integral to his person- 
ality that he may properly be designated in the view of either. In 
any such instance the one nature represents the whole person of 
Christ. It follows that the two classes of facts, the divine and the 
human, may be respectively ascribed to him under the designation 
of either nature. Such is the interpretation of these two cases. 
But the very ground of this interpretation lies in the union of the 
two natures in the personality of Christ, just as we found it inthe 
interpretation of the other facts considered in this section. Now, 
as the personal oneness of Christ in the union of the two natures 
furnishes the interpretation of all those facts, so, in turn, they con- 
firm the truth of his personality as so constituted. But a person- 
ality so constituted must be truly theanthropic. Christ is very 
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CHA PTERALVE 
THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST. 


THE sympathy of Christ is in itself an important truth of Chris- 
tology; but the special reason for its present treatment lies in its 
intimate relation to the question of his personality. Some facts 
which deeply concern this question may be most appropriately 
treated under the heading of the present chapter. 

The sympathy of Christ has an open place in the Scriptures. 
piace iy Inspiration gives it clear and full expression. We may 
seatpTu Re. also view it in the light of our own sympathy, although 
there is a wide difference between the two. We ever associate the 
sympathy of Christ with his greatness, with the intensity of his 
suffering and the infinite fullness of his love. Hence, it has for 
our thought and feeling a fullness and sufficiency infinitely above 
all mere human sympathy. Still the fact of sympathy in ourselves 
is helpful in this study, and gives us the deeper and clearer insight 
into the sympathy of Christ. 

With these several facts in hand this sympathy may seem to us 
PRORGUND a specially open truth and one most easy of comprehen- 
yO sion. Simply as a fact it is most manifest, but as a 
truth for doctrinal study it is one of the profoundest in Christian 
theology. It is inseparably connected with the divine incarnation, 
and this fact invests some of its elements in a like mystery. Still 
it is a great and precious truth of Christology, and therefore a 
proper subject for our deepest study. In order to the greatest bene- 
fit of this sympathy in our Christian life there is need that we appre- 
hend its real and sufficient grounds. The apprehension of these 
grounds will give us the clearer insight into the person of Christ. 


I. SyMPATHY THROUGH ComMON SUFFERING. 


1. A True and Deep Law of Sympathy.—lt is not assumed, nor 
could it be successfully maintained, that common suffering is a nec- 
Noranzces- eSSary condition of sympathy. Such a capacity seems 
SARY LAW. intrinsic to our own nature wholly irrespective of any 
personal suffering. It is afact of the Scriptures that holy and ever 
happy angels sympathize with us in the misery and peril of sin. 
Only with such sympathy can they have joy in our repentance and 
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salvation. Here we have an instance of very real sympathy with- 
out any ground in common suffering. The compassionate love of 
the Father, a love in profound sympathy with us, was the deepest 
source of the great plan of human redemption. Also, before the 
incarnation and suffering of the Son he was in loving sympathy 
with us. 

It is none the less a truth that suffering, and particularly suffer- 
ing in common with others, is a very real law of sym- — yupy reap 
pathy. Few, if any, are without the personal experi- 14W. 
ence which verifies this law. Innumerable witnesses could testify 
to its reality. More readily, and as by the attraction of a special 
affinity, we go for sympathy to those who have suffered ; for the 
deepest sympathy, to those who have suffered as we suffer. 

2. Law of the Sympathy of Ohrist.—There is the same law of 
sympathy in Christ. This is not a speculation or mere inference, 
but an explicit truth of Scripture. And it is a truth to which the 
Christian consciousness is gratefully responsive. As in the exigen- 
cies of our trouble and sorrow we turn to Christ for his helpful 
sympathy, the fact of his own suffering in our nature, and in a 
manner so like our own, is ever most assuring. 

It is proper that we here present this law of his sympathy in the 
light of the Scriptures. A few texts will suffice for the yee, FR 
presentation. ‘For in that he himself hath suffered SCRIPTURE. 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.”'! There 
are other like words: ‘‘ For we have not a high-priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” ° Immediately 
preceding these words the duty of fidelity to the Christian profes- 
sion is strongly enforced. ‘Seeing then that we have a great 
high-priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast our profession.” *° Such a characterization of 
our great High-priest as the Son of God, and as having passed into 
the heavens, might readily suggest a doubt whether one so remote 
in his exaltation and greatness could still have a helpful sympathy 
with his disciples in the sore trials incident to their Christian pro- 
fession. Hence, as if in apprehension of such a doubt, there im- 
mediately follow the words, as previously cited, which give the fact 
of his own former sufferings as the ground and warrant of his ever- 
abiding sympathy. This law of his sympathy is thus specially em- 
phasized. 

3. The Law Appropriated in the Incarnation.—Our previous 
discussion of the incarnation supersedes any requirement for its 

1 Heb. ii, 18. 2 Heb. iv, 15. * Heb. iv, 14. 
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formal treatment here. All that we further need is to point out 
and briefly illustrate the fact stated in our last heading, that it was 
through his incarnation that Christ appropriated the law of his 
sympathy with us. 

It seems clearly the sense of Scripture that a special purpose of 
A PURPOSE the Son in the incarnation was that through a partici- 
THEREOF. pation in our suffering he might have the deeper sym- 
pathy withus. It wasin the incarnation that he was made a little 
lower than the angels; and therein he entered into the profound 
suffering which he endured.’ A special reason for all this is im- 
mediately given, which means the truth here maintained : “ For 
it became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings.”* Other verses follow which are 
replete with the same truth. Through the incarnation the divine 
Son entered into a real brotherhood with man. In this brother- 
hood there is sympathy with us in our sufferings.* He thus metall 
the requirements for the work of our salvation: ‘‘ Wherefore in all 
things it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to succor 
them that are tempted.” * 

It is thus manifest that the divine incarnation, with its result in 
pax approprr. he personality of the Christ, furnishes the real ground 
amon ant- Of his sympathy. Hence, if we would reach any proper 
cae apprehension of his sympathy we must view it in the 
light of his incarnation. 

4, Thorough Appropriation of the Law.—The divine incarnation 
was very real; therefore the appropriation of this law of sympathy 
was very thorough. We need not here renew the formal discussion 
of the incarnation; yet a few facts which directly concern the pres- 
ent question may properly be specialized. 

The divine Son assumed a real human nature. The facts, as 
given in the Scriptures, allow no place for the early 
Gnosticism which denied this reality and held the hu- 
man form of Christ to be a mere phantasm. On the truth of such 
a theory there could have been no divine appropriation of a law of 
sympathy with us. The theory openly contradicts the facts of 
Scripture. In proof of this we need only to recall the appropriate 
texts, most of which were previously cited. ‘‘ The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.”’ “‘ Forasmuch then as the children 

| Heb. ii, 9. ? Heb. ii, 10. * Heb. ii, 11-16. + Heb, ii, 17, 18. 
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are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same.”  “‘ For many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.””! It 
seems quite impossible to mistake the meaning of such explicit 
words respecting the reality of the human body of Christ. 

In the incarnation the divine Son assumed, not only a real human 
body, but also a human soul, the soul and body thus 
constituting a complete human nature. This is, at *77™™4%S° 
once, the sense of Scripture and the doctrine of the Church. Ac- 
cordingly, the Church repudiated the Apollinarian heresy, which, 
while conceding to Christ a real body, denied to him a human 
mind, and assumed to provide for its functions in his life by 
the offices of the incarnate Logos. It was no such defective form 
of human nature that the divine Son assumed in the incarna- 
tion. The historic life of Christ can have no interpre- i eens 
tation without the presence of a human mind. The tux urs or 
phenomena of such a mind are just as manifest in his ©"™S™ 
life as the phenomena of a body of flesh and blood. Further, with- 
out the presence of such a mind there could be no sufficient ground 
for the sympathy of Christ. Many of our own experiences in which 
we so much need his sympathy have their seat in our rational and 
moral nature. Hence the need that the ‘‘ reasonable soul ” should 
constitute a part of the nature assumed in the incarnation. It was 
only in a personal union with the human mind in his incarnation 
that the divine Son could appropriate the law of sympathy through 
a common suffering with us. This law he did fully appropriate 
by the assumption of our complete nature. 

We here emphasize another point previously made. The human 
nature assumed in the incarnation suffered no change ax narurn 
in consequence of this assumption. Again we meet an UNCHANGED. 
opposing and perverting heresy, the Eutychian, which assumed a 
transmutation of the human nature into the divine. With such 
a result there could be no place for the human facts in the life of 
Christ ; no place for the experiences which are the ground of his 
sympathy. This heresy was rejected by the Church, and the truth 
was maintained, that the human nature assumed in the incarnation 
remained unchanged. With this truth the ground of the sympa- 
thy of Christ remains complete. 

In the incarnation the complete human nature was taken into 
personal union with the divine. Here again there was 4 persona 
an opposing heresy, the Nestorian, which denied the  UN!0%. 
union of the two natures in the personal oneness of Christ, and 
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held that in the historic Christ there were really two persons, the 
Son of God and a human person. Between the two, as thus dis- 
tinct in personality, there could be only a spiritual communion. 
Consequently, there could be no sympathy of the Son through a law 
of common suffering with us. But, with the personal oneness of 
Christ in the union of the two natures, the ground of his sympathy 
remains complete. 

The life of Christ is replete with instances of suffering in the 
surrmrincs  Ukeness of our own. His sufferings were manifold and 
uke our deep. In him were fulfilled the prophetic utterances of 
ae Isaiah: ‘‘ He is despised and rejected of men; a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.”' He suffered trials even 
from his chosen disciples. Much more did he suffer the contradic- 
tion of hostile minds. Malignant eyes were ever upon him. Scribe 
and Pharisee, priest and people, were combined against him in 
hatred and persecution. Deep were his trials from the opposition 
of the wicked. There is profound meaning in the words: ‘ For 
consider him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
power or us himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” ? 
ERI These trials were such in kind as the disciples of Christ 
were called to suffer; for otherwise there could have been no power 
in his example of patience to fortify their minds with a like power 
of endurance. His own words picture to us other forms of trial: 
‘* The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head.”* Here again is the 
meaning of such trials as often enter into human experiences; only, 
the meaning is specially profound in the application of the words 
to Christ. Nor may we infer that his transcendent character in 
anywise rendered him indifferent to such forms of trial. With 
such loftiness of character his sensibilities were all the more acute. 

Still, there are differences between Christ and ourselves which 
POINTS oF pir- May suggest some doubt respecting this law of sympa- 
FERENOE- thy. One is that, whatever his temptation or trial, 
there was in him no evil tendency, while in us there is such a tend- 
ency. How, then, can he sympathize with us in our conflict with 
such a tendency, since there was no such experience in his own 
trials? The law of his sympathy is not deficient at 
this point. The profound reality of the divine incar- 
nation still provides for its sufficiency. In the assumption of a 
complete human nature into a personal union with himself the 
divine Son entered so deeply into the consciousness. of human 
experiences that, without any evil tendency of his own nature, he 
'Tsa, liii, 3. * Heb. xii, 3, * Matt. viii, 20, 
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can sympathize with us in our conflict with such tendencies. We 
may instance his temptation in the wilderness. In this tempta- 
tion he knew in his own experience the intense appetence of very 
real hunger. He thus knew the appeal of worldly power and glory, 
and the solicitation to an irrational presumption upon the provi- 
dence of God. All this must be admitted, or we sink REAL TEMPTAS 
these temptations into a mere appearance, with the con- TONS. 
sequence, that Christ was not really tempted in the wilderness. A 
solicitation in the sensibilities and an inclination responsive to its 
gratification are distinct facts, and the entire absence of the latter 
does not affect the reality of the former. While these forms of 
temptation found nothing responsive in the nature of Christ, as too 
often they do in our own, still he knew in his own experience their 
power of solicitation. These trials wereso very real in the experience of 
Christ, and so comprehensive of the forms of our own trials, that they 
constitute in hima very real and profound law of sympathy with us. 
There is another suggestion of doubt respecting this law of sym- 
pathy. It arises from the fact that we have forms of Stic day oe 
trial of which Christ had no experience. There are ovr rorvs 
spheres of life into which he never entered, and hence °F "B!4™- 
he could not know in his own experience the precise forms of trial 
peculiar to these spheres. This is the view. It is true that in one 
text of Scripture the law of Christ’s sympathy is based on an ex- 
perience of trial as broad and diverse as our own: “ For we have 
not a high-priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet with- 
out sin.”* This, however, need not be interpreted in an absolute 
sense. Nor is it necessary that Christ should have entered into all 
the precise forms of our own trial in order to sympathize with us 
in all. We find in ourselves the power of sympathy with others 
in forms of trial peculiar to themselves, and the more deeply as we 
ourselves have suffered, though not in precisely the same form of trial. 
So his trials were so multiform and deep, and so thoroughly in the 
cast of our own, as to constitute in him the profoundest and most 
comprehensive law of sympathy with us. When we add to the many 
trials of his life the severe sufferings which crowded its closing 
hours the law of his sympathy with us is manifestly complete. 


II. THE ConsciousnEss OF CHRIST IN SUFFERING. 


In the conclusion of the previous section it was stated that the 
sufferings of Christ in common with our own were such in multi- 
formity and intensity as to constitute a complete law of his sym- 
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pathy with us. There is, however, a further question which vitally 
concerns the sufficiency of this law. It is the question of the con- 
sciousness of Christ in the sufferings which he endured. The doc- 
trine of his personality is vitally concerned in this question. 

1. Deeper than a Human Consciousness.—On the ground of the 
person of Christ, as revealed in the Scriptures and accepted in the 
faith of the Church, he suffered in a consciousness far deeper than 
a mere human consciousness. In a personal oneness there must be 
a unity of consciousness. With a distinct and purely human con-. 
sciousness in Christ there must have been a distinct human person. 
The result would be either a Socinian or a Nestorian Christology. 
Christ must have been either a mere man or two persons, divine 
and human, in a merely spiritual communion. Each consequence 
is contrary to the accepted doctrine of the person of Christ, and 
subversive of all that is deep and evangelical in Christianity. 

Yet even in the orthodox faith or with orthodox believers there 
wenpency to 18 @ tendency to the Nestorian view. While the thean- 
nsstorian thropic character of Christ, as determined by the union 
Pe of the two natures in a oneness of personality, is ac- 
cepted as a truth of doctrine, there is a halting at the consequent 
relation of his divine nature to the consciousness of his sufferings. 
In the thought of not a few his sufferings are restricted to a mere 
human consciousness. Such a limitation must mean a distinct hu- 
man person in Christ, and consequently the sundering of Christ 
into two persons. This is openly contradictory to the accepted 
doctrine of his personal oneness in the union of the two natures. 

2. Hise, Only a Human Sympathy.—lf the sufferings of Christ 
were limited to a mere human consciousness, his sympathy through 
a law of common suffering with us must be limited to a mere human 
ground and capacity. Sympathy through suffering must be in the 
same consciousness in which the suffering was endured. We can- 
not limit the suffering of Christ to a mere human consciousness 
and then carry it up into his divine consciousness as a law of sym- 
pathy therein. By such limitation neither the suffering nor the 
sympathy can have any place in the divine. And again the Christ 
is sundered into two persons, the one divine and the other human, 
while only the human can sympathize with us through a law of 
suffering. 

3. An Utterly Insufficient Sympathy.—A mere human sympathy 
of Christ, though in the fullest capacity of the human, could not. 
answer for its place in either the Scriptures or the deeper Christian 
thought and feeling. There was no deification of the human 
nature assumed in the divine incarnation. Its exaltation and 
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glorification with the divine Son could not free it from the limita- 
tions of the finite. The false assumption of its distinct personal 
existence must concede it, even in that exaltation and glorification, 
the limitations of the human. It would follow that the sympathy 
of Christ through a law of common suffering with us must be sub- 
ject to human limitations. Therefore his sympathy could not be 
sufficient for the many instances of suffering and need in the pres- 
ent life. There are two forms of limitation which should receive 
special notice. 

Sympathy is conditioned by the measure of personal knowledge. 
It can reach no one which the knowledge does not reach; jaw or ume 
nor can it be more intense than the clearness of the Ty. 
mental apprehension. These facts impose narrow limits upon the 
capacity of human sympathy. If we determine for the human 
nature of Christ a distinct human personality, his knowledge must 
be subject to the limitations of the human. As his sufferings, if 
limited to a human consciousness, cannot be carried up into the 
divine consciousness as a law of sympathy therein, so the divine 
knowledge cannot be brought down into the human mind as the 
provision of a sympathy which may have the comprehensiveness of 
the divine. The sympathy of Christ which the Scriptures reveal as 
through a law of common suffering with us would thus be subject 
to the limitations of human knowledge. Hence, it could reach but 
few of the many that need its gracious ministries. Nor could it be 
intense and constant respecting any. Suchis not the sympathy of 
Christ which the Scriptures reveal. 

There is still another law of disability under such limitations. 
All sympathy through mere human suffering is subject ,xorner raw 
to the laws of time and changing conditions. The try- oF /™TaTion. 
ing experiences which lie far back in the years of even the present 
life give little power of present sympathy with others in like trials. 
The mother who buried her child twenty years ago cannot have 
through the memory of her own sorrow the same sympathy with a 
friend in a like bereavement as the mother who came but yesterday 
from the burial of her child. The more is all this true as the years 
subsequent to one’s sufferings may be full of new and happy expe- 
riences. The same laws must be operative in the future as in the 
present life. The deep nature of Moses was tenderly aR 
responsive to the afflictions of his people; and his sym- SES 
pathy was the deeper as he suffered with them. In the pathos of 
this sympathy he could pray that, if they might not be spared, he 
might perish with them.’ Such a soul was St. Paul’s. With a 
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like deep nature and sympathy he could wish himself accursed from 
Christ for the sake of his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh." Neither Moses nor Paul has lost the depth of his nature 
in the glory of his exaltation; but with the many centuries of 
blessedness which separate them from their earthly sorrows little 
power of sympathy through the memory of those sorrows can re- 
main with them. Some personal facts of the present life we may 
ever carry with usin the full vigor of their reality; but they must be 
facts of personal conduct which concern ourselves, and cannot be 
such as mainly constitute the ground of our sympathy with others. 
If we limit the sufferings of Christ to a human consciousness, 
respecting and so determine for him a distinct human personality, 
sciousness there must be the same laws of disability in his sym- 
or curist. pathy. These consequences cannot be voided by any 
appeal to his divine nature; for by such limitation we place that 
nature infinitely above all consciousness of suffering; and there- 
fore we cannot bring it down so as to invigorate the law of his 
sympathy and lift it above the limitations of all human sympathy. 
If the sympathy of Christ is subject to such limitations it must 
ever be a diminishing force, and in the blessedness and glory of his 
exaltation would already be quite exhausted of its efficiency. 


III. SuFFERING IN A THEANTHROPIC CONSCIOUSNESS. 


In the unique personality of Christ, as accepted in the faith of 
the Church, there is a theanthropic consciousness; and in the ex- 
periences of trial and suffering therein we shall find the real- and 
sufficient law of his sympathy. 

1. Concerning a Human Consciousness of the Divine.—Often a 
leading question in the orthodox treatment of Christology concerns 
the human consciousness of the divine in Christ. Many facts in 
his earlier life appear to us as purely and distinctively human, 
while later there is seemingly a transition into a higher conscious- 
ness, the consciousness of a divine nature. Such facts naturally 
suggest this question. It is one, however, that should be treated 
curisr ag  SUardedly; for, otherwise, it may prove itself misleading. 
werety uu- It proceeds on the assumption of a distinctively hu- 
a man personality and consciousness in Christ for a longer 
or shorter period; with some, reaching the time of his baptism or 
the beginning of his public ministry. In this view, up to such 
time the incarnate divine nature must have remained in a latent 
state, or without any manifestation in the consciousness of Christ. 
Or, if there was any exception, it was only in some transient 
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instance, such as that of his notable conversation with the doctors in 
the temple.' Otherwise, up to the time of his baptism or entrance 
upon his public ministry his consciousness was simply that of a 
man, without any recognition of either his great mission or his 
divine nature. 

Such a view of Christ simplifies the interpretation of facts in his 
earlier life. It would equally simplify the interpretation THE VIEW 
of many facts of his public life which have a like hu- =‘ NzsTorray. 
man cast. But the view is closely kindred to the N estorian, and 
may easily lead to a perversion of doctrine respecting the person of 
Christ. If we start with the assumption of a purely human con- 
sciousness, and so of a purely human person of Christ, we may 
carry the same assumption through his whole life, and he shall be 
to us two persons, after the Nestorian manner. Even with the ad- 
mission of a deeper consciousness of the divine in the later life of 
Christ, it might still be denied that this was the result of a personal 
union of the two natures in him. Indeed, this union is denied so 
long as we hold a distinct human consciousness of Christ. While 
this view could readily interpret some facts of his life, it cannot 
interpret the communion of divine and human facts in his personal 
oneness. This personal oneness in the union of the two natures 
lies in the mystery of the incarnation. In personality Christ is 
God-man. This is the only doctrine which can interpret and har- 
monize the Christological facts of Scripture. There is no dis- 
tinctively human Christ, and therefore no distinctively human con- 
sciousness of the divine in Christ. 

2. Divine Consciousness of the Human.—In the incarnation the 
divine Son so took the nature of man into personal union with 
himself as to enter into the consciousness of trials like our own. . 
The facts of the incarnation, as given in the Scriptures and ac- 
cepted in the faith of the Church, mean such a consciousness. The 
self-incarnating Son was himself complete in personality, but the 
human nature which he assumed, while complete as a nature, was 
without personality. The personality of the Son was eet 
not neutralized; nor were his personal attributes com- son atty IN 
pressed into the measure of the human. Wherein, then, ©" 
lies the reality of the incarnation? Not in a personality of Christ 
distinct from the personality of the Son. There is no such a per- 
sonality, and to assume it is to deny the reality of the incarnation. 
Nor is this reality to be found in the entrance of a human person 
into such a union with the divine nature as to attain the conscious- 
ness of the divine in Christ. There is no such a person in Christ. 

1 Luke ii, 46, 47. 
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Such a consciousness would be a purely human consciousness, and 
therefore could not answer for the reality of the incarnation. The 
incarnation incarnation was a divine act, not a human act; and if 
A DIVINE ACT. we would apprehend its reality we must view it on its 
divine side. Here is the great truth which we previously considered. 
In the incarnation the divine Son entered personally into the nature of 
man ina manner to enter into the consciousness of trials like our own. 
This is the deepest and most luminous truth of the divine incarnation. 

The divine consciousness of the human is an intrinsic fact of the 
theanthropic character of Christ. As we previously pointed out, 
he is theanthropic in his personality, not in his natures. In his 
natures he is divine and human, but in the unity of personality 
he is divine-human, God-man. In the unity of personality there 
must be a unity of consciousness, but in a theanthropic conscious- 
ness there must be both divine and human facts. In the thean- 
thropic consciousness of Christ the divine facts come with the 
divinity of the Son; the human facts, through the human nature 
in which he was personally incarnated. 

3. A Possibility of the Divine Consciousness.—A great mystery ! 
But the divine consciousness of facts in the form of human expe- 
riences is no greater a mystery than the incarnation itself. Indeed, 
the profoundest mystery of the incarnation lies in the union of the 
divine and human natures in the personal oneness of Christ. The 
new acts or “Vine is thus brought into new relations. Through 
consciovus- new relations there may be new facts of consciousness. 
as This is often exemplified in human experience. An 
angel, existing in pure spirituality, or in a corporeity wholly without 
sensitivity, might still have the consciousness of many facts, but 
must be without many such as we have. Such an angel might be- 
come enshrined in a bodily organism, just in the manner of a human 
spirit, without any suspension of personal consciousness, but not 
without many new facts of experience in the form of our own. So 
in the incarnation the divine Son may have the consciousness of 
facts in the form of human experiences. We are in possession 
of no light or principle which can warrant a denial of the possibil- 

sity of such facts. They must be actual in the very reality of the 
divine incarnation. 

There is a sympathy in God which must witness for the truth 
which we here maintain. As in our own nature there is a power of 
weantne or SYmpathy, for the deeper action of which common 
pivine syM- suffering is a special law, so in the very nature and 
acs love of God there is a sympathy with the suffering so 
true and deep as to manifest the possibility that in the incarnation 
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the divine Son could so enter into the forms of human trial as to 
appropriate this special law of sympathy with us. God is not the 
Absolute of speculative agnosticism, impersonal, without knowl- 
edge or sensibility. Even our speculative theology has too often 
removed God so far away from mankind as to deny to them his real 
compassion, or invested him with an absoluteness of blessedness 
which could not be affected by either the joys or woes of men. 
God is not such a being. He is our Father in heaven. He is love. 
He has pleasure in our happiness and sympathy with us in our suf- 
fering. Hesuffers withus. This is the meaning of his compassion, 
which the Scriptures so frequently and earnestly express. 

If God is such in himself, and such in his sympathy with us, we 
should not stumble at the doctrine of the sympathy of Christ 
which we have maintained. The chief objection urged against it is 
that it is contradictory to the absolute divine blessedness. This 
objection vanishes before the character of God as revealed in the 
Scriptures. The gift of the Son for the redemption of the world 
means a stress of sacrifice in the consciousness of the  , grrsss or 
Father. How else can we interpret the expressions of SACRIFICE. 
his love in that gift? God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son; spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all; sent his own Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’ If this 
gift of the Son was without stress of sacrifice in the consciousness 
of the Father, what mean these intense expressions of his love ? 
There could be no such love in the gift of the Son without a stress 
of sacrifice in the giving. In the presence of such a fact of divine 
sacrifice it must be admitted that the incarnate Son could enter into 
the consciousness of trials like our own, and so appropriate the 
deepest law of sympathy with us. 

There are facts in the redeeming work of Christ which mean, and 
must mean, such a law of sympathy with us. It wasthe  sacrrice or 
Son who, though he was rich, for our sake became poor, 74" 50%: 
that we through his poverty might be rich ;* who was in the form of 
God, and equal with him in glory, but parted with that glory and took 
instead the form of a servant in the likeness of men, and humbled 
himself unto death, even the death of the cross.* In these facts we 
must admit a stress of sacrifice infinitely profound, or assume an 
utter indifference of the Son as between these states. If the state 
of poverty was the same to his consciousness as the state of riches 
which he surrendered, the form of a servant in the likeness of men 
the same as the glory of the Father in which he dwelt and with 

1 John iii, 16; Rom. viii, 32 ; 1 John iv, 10. 
2 2 Cor. viii, 9. 3 Phil. ii, 6-8. 
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which he parted, then there was for him no stress of sacrifice in the 
profound facts of his redeeming work. If it be so, what can these 
intense words mean ? Nothing; really nothing. Indeed, they can 
mean nothing less than a profound sacrifice of the Son in the work 
of redemption—a sacrifice fully apprehended in his divine conscious- 
ness. 

Mostly, our orthodox theology lays aright the foundation of our 
tHe sonis  SOteriology. The Son of God, truly and essentially 
SELES divine, is the Saviour. The Scriptures emphasize the 
fact that the Son is the Saviour;! so that there is no reason, no 
excuse even, for any halting or divergence at this point. That the 
Son may save us he incarnates himself in our nature, takes it into 
personal union with himself. Now, the Son incarnate is the Christ 
Jesus of the Gospel ; a theanthropic person. All this is accepted 
rorasrmmg 0d maintained. But in the further exposition of 
THE REAL our soteriology Christ in his work of redemption begins 
Baie to appear quite distinct from the person of the Son. 
It is forgotten that there is no theanthropic Christ except as the 
incarnate Son enters into the consciousness of experiences like our 
own. ven the possibility of such a consciousness isdenied. Then 
the human nature of Christ begins to be viewed as a human person, 
quite distinct from the divine nature, and as the conscious subject, 
and the only conscious subject, of the vicarious sufferings whereby 
the world was redeemed. This is a wide departure from the ac- 
cepted doctrine of the person of Christ, and ends in the notion of 
the redemption of the world by the sacrifice of a man. It was not 
aman, but his own Son, that the Father sent to be the Saviour of 
the world ; and the Son was consciously present and operative in 
all the work of its redemption ; consciously participant in the deep- 
est sorrows of Gethsemane and in that bitterest outcry on Calvary. 
All this is in the accepted doctrine of the person of Christ, in the 
reality of the divine incarnation, and in the sense of Scripture. 

We have no insight into the mystery of such facts. They lie in 
uysrery or the depths of the divine incarnation. We attempt no. 
THE FACTS. philosophy of the manner in which the divine Son 
entered into the consciousness of trials like our own. We do not 
even intimate any form of physical pain, such as we suffer. We 
simply maintain the deep and manifest truth of Scripture, that in 
the incarnation the divine Son entered into the consciousness of 
trials like our own, and through such trials appropriated the deep- 
est law of sympathy with us. 

4. Real Ground of the Sympathy of Christ.—We thus reach the 

* John iii, 16, 17; 1 John iv, 9, 14. 
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very sure ground of the sympathy of Christ as it is revealed 
in the Scriptures and apprehended in the deepest Christian 
thought and feeling. This ground does not lie in the experi- 
ences of a mere human consciousness, with all the limitations 
and disabilities of the human. Nor is it subject to the law of 
time and changing conditions, as the grounds of all human sym- 
pathy must be. The trials of Christ which constitute the ground 
of his sympathy have their place in his theanthropic conscious- 
ness. Therein they ever abide, and for all the requirements of 
his sympathy are living facts still, just as they were in the hours 
of his trial. 

Such a sympathy of Christ is sufficient for its place in the Seript- 
ures and for the exigencies of Christian experience. 4 gupricrent 
It is free from all the limitations of a merely human @80UND. 
sympathy, and with its grateful ministries can reach all cases of 
need. Mere human sympathy, even in its deepest intensity, must 
often consume itself in kindly yearnings while it is powerless for 
any effective ministry. Many could weep with Martha and Mary, 
but could not reach the depth of their grief. Jesus wept, and 
turned their sorrow into joy. In him an infinite efficiency com- 
bines with an infinite depth of sympathy. 

5. Light on the Person of Christ.—It should be remembered 
that we took the sympathy of Christ into our discussion, not only 
because it is an important truth of Christology, but specially for 
the reason of its intimate relation to the question of his personal- 
ity. In the progress of the discussion we have seen that this 
relation is, indeed, most intimate. We found that his sympathy is 
grounded in a law of common suffering with us. In raw or us 
his life we found many facts of trial and suffering in SYMPATHY. 
the likeness of our own ; but a deeper study discovered their insufti- 
ciency for the requirements of his sympathy, if they are restricted 
to a mere human consciousness. In this case his sympathy could 
be only human, and therefore utterly insufficient for its place in the 
Scriptures and for the needs of Christian experience. We further 
found that only as these forms of trial and suffering were appre- 
hended in a divine consciousness could they constitute in Christ 
a sufficient ground for his sympathy. 

It is here that we find in the sympathy of Christ the true doctrine 
of his personality. He must be atheanthropic person, ms rave pmr- 
else he could not have the consciousness of trial and SN%4!TY 
suffering which is necessary to his sympathy. He isa theanthropic 
person as in personal oneness he unites a human nature with his 
divine nature and through the human enters into the consciousness 
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of trial and suffering like our own. The theanthropic conscious- 
ness of Christ is the central truth of his personality. 


so see 
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CHAPTER V. 
LEADING ERRORS IN CHRISTOLOGY. 


THE treatment of Christological- errors is specially the work of 
historical theology ; yet some attention to them is proper in a system 
of doctrines. We may thus set in a clearer light the true doctrine 
of the person of Christ. However, a brief presentation of the lead- 
ing errors is all that we require and all that we attempt. 


I. Earuier Errors. 


While it is convenient to make the general distinction between 
the earlier and later Christological errors, a chronological order is 
not important in the treatment of the errors as classed in the two 
divisions. Here it is better to observe, as far as practicable, a log- 
ical order. 

1. Hbionism.—The Ebionites were probably so named by an 
opprobrious application to them of a Hebrew word which means 
poor; but not on account of their low and impoverished views of 
Christ, as some have held. Ebionism was a strongly Judaized form 
of Christianity. This is true as a general characteriza- SEVERAL 
tion. However, Ebionism represents several sects, with RECTS. 
different Christological tenets. There were two leading sects: the 
Essene and the Pharisaic. The Essene Ebionites held the Mosaic 
law to be obligatory on all Jewish Christians, but did not require 
its observance by Gentile Christians. Therefore they accepted the 
apostleship and teaching of St. Paul. The Pharisaic Ebionites 
held that all Christians must observe the law of Moses, the Gentile 
no less than the Jewish. Therefore they repudiated the apostleship 
and teaching of St. Paul. They were his virulent and persistent 
opposers and persecutors. 

Both sects held Christ to be the promised Messiah, but their 
notion of him was the low, secularized notion of the NOMIONEOT 
Jew. But, with agreement on this point, the two sects CHRIST. 
differed on others. The Essene held the miraculous conception 
of Christ, while the Pharisaic held him to be the son of Joseph and 
Mary by natural generation. The former of these views is in close 
identity with the earlier Socinianism ; the latter in a like identity 
with a more modern humanitarianism, which holds Christ to be a 
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man, just as others, whatever moral superiority may be conceded 
him. With these statements the errors of Ebionism in Christology 
are manifest. The divinity of Christ and the divine incarnation in 
him are both denied.’ 

2. Gnosticism.—No doubt the term Gnostic had its ground in 
the Greek word yvaoc. As appropriated by the Gnostics it meant 
the profession of a high order of knowledge. As knowledge is pos- 
wich preren- Sible, such a claim is not necessarily groundless; but it 
BIOS. - may mean, and with the Gnostics did mean, the pro- 
fession of a peculiar insight into great problems which lie beyond 
the grasp of other minds. They dealt freely, and with much pre- 
tension of knowledge, with the profoundest questions. We may 
instance the world-ground or absolute being ; all secondary or finite 
existences; the mode of their derivation from the absolute; the 
origin of evil and the mode of the world’s redemption. Mostly, 
however, their treatment of these great questions was in a purely 
speculative mode. Hypothesis and deduction were in the freest 
use. Deduction, however, must be kept within its own sphere, and 
proceed only from grounds or principles of unquestionable truth. 
The Gnostics were heedless of these imperative laws, carried their 
speculations into spheres where induction is the only appropriate 
method, and proceeded from the merest hypotheses or assumptions. 
With such methods in view the vagaries of Gnosticism should 
cause no surprise. 

Gnosticism divided into various schools. This was an inevitable 
VARIOUS consequence of its purely speculative method. It was 
SCHOOLS: also made certain by the diverse influences to which its 
speculations were subject. <‘‘' The principal sources of Gnosticism 
may probably be summed up in these three. To Platonism, modi- 
fied by Judaism, it owed much of its philosophical form and tend- 
encies. To the dualism of the Persian religion it owed one form 
at least of its speculations on the origin and remedy of evil, and 
many of the details of its doctrine of emanations. To the Bud- 
dhism of India, modified again probably by Platonism, it was in- 
debted for the doctrines of the antagonism between spirit and mat- 
ter and the unreality of derived existence (the germ of the Gnostic 
Docetism), and, in part at least, for the theory which regards the 
universe as a series of successive emanations from the absolute 
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unity.”' Theories would thus take form just as one source of in- 
fluence or another predominated, or according to the elements com- 
bined in their construction. 

It is already apparent that leading tenets of the Gnostic heresy 
flourished in different philosophies long before the Christian era. 
As a heresy in Christianity it began its evil work while nen 
the apostles yet lived and wrote. There are many ref- apostoxic 
erences to it in the New Testament, particularly inthe ™2®* 
writings of St. John. It is every-where reprehended as false in 
doctrine, evil in practice, and corrupt in influence. These charac- 
-terizations are not limited to its evils as then manifest, but are pro- 
phetic of far greater evils in a future not remote. The truth of these 
prophecies was fully verified in the early history of the Church. 

There were two principles of Gnosticism which led to an utterly 
false doctrine of the person of Christ. These were the PERVERTING 
tenets of emanation and the intrinsically evil nature of — PRINCIPLES. 
matter. God was not a creator of the universe, but the source of 
emanations. In this mode all things have proceeded from him. 
But this process is on a descending scale ; so that even 
the first emanation must be inferior to the original 
ground of all things. Hence, wherever Christ is placed in the 
scale of emanated existences, even though it were at the top, he 
cannot be truly divine. The other tenet that matter is intrinsically 
evil, and corruptive of all spiritual being in contact gyi yarure 
with it, was common to the different schools of Gnosti- OF MATTER. 
cism, and led to a denial of the divine incarnation. That is, 
Gnosticism denied the reality of the human nature of Christ. 
What in him seemed a real body was not such in fact, but a mere 
phantasm or appearance. It was on this ground that the Gnostics 
were often called Docets, from doxéw, to seem or appear. If there 
was no reality in the bodily form of Christ, of course there was no 
divine incarnation in him. 

It was in view of this heresy as an evil already at work, and ag 
seen in prophetic vision, soon to become a far greater pryouncep ww 
evil, that St. John opened his gospel with a doctrine of S¢R!PTuRE. 
the Logos, which could mean nothing less than his essential divin- 
ity, and asserted in a manner so definite the reality of his incar- 
nation.” It was in the same view that he wrote in his epistles : 
*« And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come; and even now al- 
ready isit in the world.” ‘‘ For many deceivers are entered into 

1 Mansel: The Gnostic Heresies, p, 32. ? John i, 1-3, 14, d 
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the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 
This is a deceiver and an antichrist.”' It is obvious that such 
texts are in direct reprobation of certain principles of the Gnostics, 
which determine for them an utterly false doctrine of the person of 
Christ. According to these principles he could be neither divine 
nor an incarnation of divinity in our nature.’ 

3> Arianism.—The term Arianism was derived from Arius, who 
became the representative of certain doctrinal views re- 
garded as heretical. Arius was a presbyter of the Church 
of Alexandria, early in the fourth century, and a man of influence. 
He set forth and maintained views at issue with the accepted doctrine 
of the Trinity; but the real point of the issue concerned the divinity 
of the Son. When, in an assembly of his clergy, Alexander, Bishop 
SRG, of Alexandria, maintained the eternity of the Son, 
viene Arius openly opposed him, and maintained that in the 
very nature of his relation to the Father, the Son could not be eter- 
nal. This position could not remain as the whole adverse view. 
It involved doctrinal consequences which could not be avoided, and 
which, therefore, were soon accepted and maintained. If the Son 
was not eternal, then there was a time when he was not. This 
consequence was accepted and avowed. If the Son was not 
eternal, then his existence must have originated in an optional 
will of the Father, and either in the mode of generation or in 
that of creation. These consequences were also accepted; but 
respecting the actual mode of the Son’s origin the earlier Arian- 
ism was vacillating or indefinite. Later, the mode of creation was 
more in favor. Thus, the Son was held to be of creaturely char- 
acter. Thedeparture from the orthodox faith was really the same, 
whichever view of his origin was maintained. A being originat- 
ing in time, and by an optional act of God, whatever the mode of 
his operation, could not be truly divine. This consequence was 
fully accepted. 

The results of these views respecting the doctrines of the Trinity 
nesutts osyi- and the person of Christ are obvious. They are utterly 
oe subversive of both. The truth of the Trinity impera- 
tively requires the essential divinity of the Son. He must be con- 

!1 John iv, 3; 2 John 7. = 
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substantial with the Father, and his personal subsistence must be 
in the mode of an eternal generation, not by any optional act of the 
Father. A true doctrine of the person of Christ equally requires 
the essential divinity of the Son. Hence Arianism subverts the 
deepest truth of the person of Christ. When the Son NO DIVINE IN- 
is reduced to a temporal existence, to a finite being, to CARNATION. 
the plane of a creature, there can be no divine incarnation in 
Christ, no theanthropic character of Christ. No attribution of 
greatness to the Son can obviate these consequences. Arianism 
may declare him, as it did, the head of creation, and far above all 
other creatures, so far as to be like God ; but all this avails nothing 
because such likeness means, and is intended to mean, that he is 
not God, and that the divine nature is not in him. No more relief 
comes with the ascription to the Son of the whole work of crea- 
tion. Relief might thus come if this work were allowed to mean 
what it really means for the divinity of the Son ; but there is no re- 
lief so long as Arianism denies his divinity and reduces him to the 
plane of a creature. The contradictory ascription of parse caris- 
the work of creation to the Son, after he is reduced to ToLoey. 

the plane of a creature, leaves Arianism in the utter subversion of 
the truth respecting the person of Christ.! 

4, Apollinarianism.—The Apollinarian Christology was so named 
from Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, and was disseminated in 
the fourth century. Its distinctive characteristic is that it denies 
to Christ the possession of ahuman mind. N ecessarily, gaounpep in 
therefore, the theory grounded itself in a trichotomic TR!CHoTomy. 
anthropology. Man was assumed to consist of three distinct natures, 
body, soul, and spirit—oapa, woy7, rveiua. In the theory body and 
mind were held in their usual meaning : the former as the physical 
nature ; the latter as the rational and moral nature. The peculiar- 
ity of the theory was in the meaning given to the psyche or soul. 
This was held to be a distinct nature, intermediate between the 
physical and mental, and the seat of the sensuous or animal life. 
Provision was thus made for the theory of a partial incarnation. 
If man consists of three distinct natures it was possible that in the 
incarnation the Son should assume two of these natures and omit 
the third. It was assumed, accordingly, that the rational and moral 
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nature was omitted, and that the Son united with himself merely 
the physical and psychic natures of man. 

With such limitation of the human nature assumed in the incar- 
source or nation, or the omission of the mental nature, the the- 
MENTALFACTS. ory must account for the rational and moral facts, such 
as have a human cast, in the life of Christ. The account was at-, 
tempted on the assumption that the incarnate Logos so fulfilled the 
functions of a rational mind in Christ as to account for this class 
of facts in his life. 

While trichotomy provides for a partial incarnation, it is the 
Seas 7 necessary ground of a Christology which makes such 
axp curis- limitation fundamental. If man is only dichotomic in 
ae his natures, there is no place for such a Christology. 
However, the refutation of Apollinarianism is not to be most 
readily achieved through the refutation of trichotomy. While the 
Scriptures are seemingly in favor of dichotomy, yet they are not 
decisive, as appeared in our discussion of that question. Nor can 
the question be concluded in any scientific or philosophic mode. 
On the other hand, there is here a fatal weakness of the Apollina- 
rian Christology. In the first place, it is unable to establish the 
truth of trichotomy, which yet is its necessary ground. In the 
next place, the established truth of trichotomy could not conclude 
the Apollinarian Christology ; indeed, could not furnish any proof 
of it. 

The disproof of this Christology lies in the historic life of Christ. 
pisproor or Lhe facts of a rational and moral life in the cast of the 
THE DOCTRINE. hyman are as manifest therein as the facts of a psychic 
life, as here distinguished from the rational and moral. The pres- 
ence of a human mind in Christ is the necessary ground and the 
only rational account of these facts. They cannot be accounted 
for simply by the presence of the incarnate Logos. To assume this 
possibility would be to assume the compression of his divine attri- 
butes into the limits of the human, after the manner of the modern 
kenoticism. Then there could no longer be a divine incarnation. 
The humanization of the Logos in Christ contradicts the deepest 
truth of the incarnation, which lies in the divine consciousness of 
the human. If the divine is in any way changed into the human 
there can no longer be a divine consciousness of the human. 

The reality of the divine incarnation is itself the disproof of the 
pisproor ow “Pollinarian Christology. The assumption of a human 
rar incarNa- nature without the rational mind could not be an incar- 
oe nation in the nature of man. The mind is so much of 
man that without it there isno true human nature. Nor could the 
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self-incarnating Son, with such limitation of the nature assumed, so 
enter into the consciousness of experiences like our own as to be 
in all points tempted like as we are, and thus appropriate the deepest 
law of his sympathy with us. Our deepest trials and our deepest 
exigencies of experience lie in our rational and moral nature ; 
therefore it was necessary that he should take this nature into per- 
sonal union with himself. Only in this mode could he share the 
consciousness of such experiences and go appropriate the law of his 
profoundest sympathy with us.! 

5. Nestorianism.—The term Nestorianism is derived from the 
name of Nestorius, and means the doctrine of two persons in 
Christ. This doctrine was propagated early in the fifth century, 
and at one time very widely prevailed, particularly in the Eastern 
Church. Nestorius, whose name is so responsibly con- 
nected with the doctrine, was a presbyter of Antioch, 
and, later, Patriarch of Constantinople, and a man of eminence and 
moral worth. However, he was not the author of the Christolog- 
ical view so directly connected with his name. The true author- 
ship was with Theodore of Mopsuestia, but his doctrine found able 
advocates in his former pupils, Nestorius and Theodoret, the latter, 
Bishop of Cyrus. 

While it was a special aim of the Apollinarian doctrine to make 
sure of the oneness of the person of Christ, it was mere 
equally the aim of the Nestorian doctrine to make sure *i 
of the integrity of his two natures, particularly of his human nat- 
ure. Hach made an unnecessary sacrifice of vital truth in order 
to the attainment of its aim: the former, of the integrity of the 
human nature of Christ ; the latter, of the unity of his personality 
in the union of the two natures. It is true that the DUALISM IN 
leaders of Nestorianism, such as we have named, claimed = CHRIST. 
to hold the personal oneness of Christ, or denied the dualism with 
which Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria, and. others charged them. 
Cyril was their chief opponent. Their doctrine of the union of 
the Logos with the human nature in Christ fell far short of the ro- 
quirement of his personal oneness, and left the human in the mode 
of a distinct and complete human personality,“ They sanumonxor 
called it an inhabitation ; and the general nature of the P¥RSONAL. 
inhabitation, as distinct from that by which God dwells in all men, 
through his omnipresent essence and energy, they indicated by the 
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phrase ‘by good pleasure’ (xad’ eidoxiav); and this indwelling by 
good pleasure in Christ they further discriminated from God’s in- 
dwelling in other good men, by representing it as attaining in him 
the highest possible degree. This indwelling of the Logos in 
Christ was also said to be according to foreknowledge, the Logos 
choosing the man Jesus to be in a peculiar sense his temple, because 
he knew beforehand what manner of man he should be. ... 
Among other phrases current in the same school were such as these: 
union by conjunction ; union by relation, as in the case of husband 
and wife; union in worth, honor, authority ; union by consent of 
will ; union by community of name, and so forth ; for it were end- 
less to enumerate the Nestorian tropes or modes of union.” ' No 
No persona, SUCh union of the divine nature with the human as- 
CEN ESE. sumed in the incarnation is here expressed, or even 
allowed, as will answer for the personal oneness of Christ. There- 
fore, while Nestorianism might repudiate the doctrine of two per- 
sons in Christ, it could not free itself from the implication of such 
a doctrine. 

The disproof of Nestorianism lies in the proofs of the personal 
pisproor or Oneness of Christ in the union of the divine and human 
THETHEORY. natures. These proofs were given in the treatment of 
that question ; hence they need not here be repeated. Further, this 
doctrine, as the Apollinarian, and even more fully, is refuted by 
the reality of the divine incarnation. The great texts adduced in 
the treatment of that question mean, and must mean, that the 
divine Son took the nature of man into a personal union with him- 
self ; so that of the two natures so united there is one Christ, very 
God-man. The Nestorian Christology must deny the reality of the 
divine incarnation, and, therefore, must be false to the Christology 
of the Scriptures.” 

6. Hutychianism.—This error is coupled with the name of Euty- 
ches, a monk without other distinction, unless we reckon to his 
account a notable lack of culture, an intense love of debate, and an 
extreme doggedness. He is not reckoned the author of this Chris-. 
tological error, though he may have contributed something toward 
its extreme form. His intense activity in the propagation of the. 
doctrine seems to be the only reason for its bearing his name. 
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Eutychianism is monophysitic as it respects the nature of Christ; 
that is, that as the incarnate Logos Christ possessed but 
one nature. This view was in direct contradiction to ~°X°?!7™ 
the Chalcedonian symbol, which so formally declared that in him 
there were two complete, unmixed, and unchanged natures, the 
human and the divine. Eutychianism admitted the reality of the 
divine incarnation, and the incipient duality of the natures, but 
denied that their distinction remained in Christ. Just TIME OF 
when, and in what mode, the distinction ceased, and the CHANGE. 
two natures became one, are questions on which the doctrine was 
quite indefinite. Respecting the time, it was held that it might 
have been instant with the incarnation, or at the baptism of Christ, 
or after his resurrection. Nor was the theory less in- _—yarore oF 
definite respecting the change in the natures whereby —#ANGE. 
the two became one. Whether the divine was humanized, or the 
human deified, or the two so mixed and compounded as to consti- 
tute a nature neither human nor divine was not determined, though 
the stronger tendency was toward the view of the deification of the 
human nature. In this view Christ was wholly divine. The hu- 
man nature was transmuted into the divine, or absorbed by the 
divine, as a drop of honey is absorbed by the ocean. Such an illus- 
tration was in frequent use for the expression of the change to 
which the human nature assumed in the incarnation was subject 
and the monophysitic result determined. Much is thus expressed. 
The drop of honey absorbed by the ocean would no longer be a drop 
of honey; nor would it be distinguishable from the body of the 
ocean. Hence the frequent use of such an illustration fully justi- 
fies our statement, that the doctrine strongly tended to the view of a 
deification of the human nature in Christ. 

It seems quite needless to subject such a doctrine to the tests of 
criticism. Unless this change is held to have occurred rive 
at least as late as the ascension of Christ, the doctrine is  carrstozoc- 
openly contradicted by the daily facts of his life. We ‘4™ "4° 
may as readily question his divinity as his humanity. His life is 
replete with facts so thoroughly in the cast of the human that he 
must have possessed a human nature; for otherwise these facts have 
no rational or possible account. Besides, if the human nature as- 
sumed by the divine was so transmuted or absorbed, the incarnation 
loses its own true, deep meaning and assumes a purely docetic form. 
Thus all grounds of the atonement and of the sympathy of Christ 
through a law of common suffering with us are utterly swept away. 
It may suffice to add that such a transmutation of the human 
nature into the divine is an absolute impossibility. We mean by 
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this that it is not within the power of God. This must be mani- 
fest to any mind which takes the proposition into clear thought.’ 


II. Later ERRORS. 

A review of all the modern phases of Christological error would 
be tedious, and without compensatory result. It will suffice that 
we consider some of the leading forms of such error. 

1. The Socinian Christology.—Socinianism, as a system of theol- 
ogy, originated in the sixteenth century, and took its designation 
from fete Socinus, an Italian, but who spent most of his active 
life in Poland, because he there found more liberty in the propaga- 
tion of his peculiar doctrinal views. However, while the original 
of this system is with Lelius Socinus, his nephew, Faustus Soci- 
nus, born 1539, more fully developed and propagated it, and 
first formed the converts to this faith into a distinct religious 
body, so that he may properly be regarded as one of the founders of 
Socinianism. 

We here need only the most summary statement of its doctrinal 
tenets. Mostly, the Scriptures were admitted to be of 
divine origin, but rather as containing than as being a 
divine revelation. A strong rationalistic principle was held as a law 
of biblical exegesis. It was in this mode that Socinianism provided 
for itself so much liberty of interpretation, that it might the easier 
wrest the Scriptures from the proof of the orthodox faith and 
maintain its own opposing views. With all this rationalism, the 
earlier Socinianism admitted the supernatural in Christianity, 
particularly in its Christology. It held the miraculous conception 
of Christ ; that he was the subject of supernatural moral and spir- 
itual endowments, and that he was temporarily taken to heaven 
in order to a better preparation for his great work in the redemption 
of the world. As Socinianism denied the divinity of Christ, so it 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity. Its anthropology was Pelagian, 
and its soteriology admitted no other ground or power of human 
salvation than the moral influence of the life and lessons of Christ. 

With these tenets of doctrine in hand, the Christology of the 
vue curisrot- System is easily stated. With all the concession of 
OGY. supernatural facts, as previously stated, the Christ of 
Socinianism is a man, nothing more. True, he was declared to 
be more than man, but no sufficient ground was given, or even 
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admitted, for the truth of the declaration. No supernatural fact con- 
ceded, nor all combined, could raise him in his own nature or being 
above the plane of the human. No other ground is given for the 
assertion that he was more than man. In itg Christology, therefore, 
Socinianism was substantially the same as the old Ebionism, In 
many instances of its later purely rationalistic or Unitarian forms 
it has degenerated from the higher views of Christ with which it 
began. 

The Christology of Socinianism ig utterly false to the Christology 
of the Scriptures. It denies the divinity-ot Christe ines voce: 
the reality of the divine incarnation 3 the union of the scrrures. 
two natures in the personal oneness of Christ. All ground of the 
atonement is excluded from the system.’ 

2. The Lutheran Christology.—This error lies in the ascription 
of divine attributes, particularly of omnipresence, to the human nat- 
ure of Christ. Only in an omnipresence or, at least, multipresence 
of his human nature could the Lutheran Christology answer to the 
doctrine of consubstantiation—the doctrine of the presence and 
communion of the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the 
supper. If in this supper the communicants really partake of the 
body and blood of Christ, then in some real sense, however obscure 
its mode, he must be present in his human nature, and, therefore, 
he must be present in many places at the same time. This is not 
denied by those who hold the doctrine of the real presence ; indeed, 
it is affirmed. . 

It has often been said by divines who controvert the Christology 
of the Lutherans that its construction was determined Sot eran 
by the requirements of their doctrine of the real pres-  consupsran- 
ence. Lutherans, however, deny this, and maintain "4% 
that their doctrine of the person of Christ was constructed directly 
upon the ground of the Scriptures, and in the proper interpreta- 
tion of their Christological facts; yet it is admitted that the one 
doctrine confirms the other and sets it in a clearer light. Thus, 
Dr. Gerhart having maintained that the Lutheran doctrine of the 
person of Christ ‘‘was developed from the Lutheran theory of 
the sacrament,” * Dr. Krauth replies: ‘« If Dr. Gerhart means no 
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more than that God in his providence made the discussions in 
waenaer regard to the Lord’s Supper the means of bringing 
KRAUTH. more fully and harmoniously into a well-defined con- 
sciousness and into clearer expression the doctrine of the Scriptures 
in regard to the person of Christ, we do not object to it; but if he 
means that the doctrine of our Church on the person of Christ orig- 
inated in the necessity of defending her doctrine in regard to the 
Lord’s Supper, we think he is wholly mistaken. The doctrine of 
our Church rests upon the direct testimony of God’s word; and her 
interpretation of the meaning of that word is not one of her own 
devising, but had been given ages before her great distinctive con- 
fession, by the fathers and councils of the pure Church.”? 

Theologians of any distinct Christian communion have the right 
staring tHe Of stating their own case on any such issue; but 
own cass. they have no final authority. That the Lutheran 
doctrine of the person of Christ was the doctrine of the early fa- 
thers and councils is rejected as groundless. Further, it is in the 
truth of doctrinal history that the Christology of the Lutheran 
Church has ever been associated with her doctrine of the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the sacrament of the supper, and that mostly the 
former has been treated as secondary or subordinate to the latter. 
It is true that Dorner concedes to Luther a construction of his 
Christology independently of his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
but he also says this: ‘‘ During the sixteenth century it was the 
doctrine of the supper that gave its direction and character to the 
concrete development of Christology.” ? The Lutheran doctrine is 
greatly lacking in clearness. Nor is this to be thought strange, 
especially in view of its peculiar tenets. 

Further, Lutherans have differed widely among themselves, and 
poctrinat this fact greatly hinders the clear apprehension of the 
DIFFERENCES. doctrine. The contentions on this question within the 
Lutheran Church were quite equal to those which she maintained 
with Papists, Zwinglians, and Calvinists. There were two schools 
of special prominence in these interior doctrinal issues: one in the 
following of Brentz; the other in the following of Chemnitz. 
There were other schools, each with its own doctrine, and for 
which it contended against all opposing views. Among the con- 
tending parties there were real differences of doctrine. These 
contentions were fruitful of much evil. This came to be so clearly 
seen and deeply felt as to awaken an intense desire for peace and a 
harmony of doctrinal views. The attainment of these ends was 
1 The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, p. 502. 
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earnestly attempted. The Formula of Concord was the product of 
thisendeavor. The aim was good, but the result brought little satis- 
faction. The desiderated concord was not attained. Divisions were 
rather increased than diminished. There was still a Brentzian doc- 
trine, and still a Chemnitzian doctrine. Others were added, notably a 
Giessen doctrine, and a Tiibingen doctrine. There were others, but 
enough have been named to show the persistence and prevalence of 
the strife. These facts of division and disputation not only hinder 
the clear apprehension of the Lutheran Christology, but clearly 
point to peculiar difficulties of the doctrine, and really disprove it. 

Where shall we find the doctrine? Naturally, we turn first to 
the Augsburg Confession; but it is not given in the ,ooxine vor 
article which directly concerns this question.’ In the T™#?0cTRINE. 
article on the Lord’s Supper some facts are given which, if true in 
themselves, must be determinative of some vital elements of the 
doctrine.* We note specially the alleged facts that the body and 
blood of Christ are truly present with the bread and wine, and are 
communicated to those who partake of the supper. But the deter- 
mination of the doctrine of the person of Christ from the contents 
of this article would subordinate it to the doctrine of the supper in 
a manner to which Lutheran divines strongly object. 

The Formula of Concord, while giving a later formulation of the 
doctrine, and the latest with any claim to authority, rormuta or 
still leaves us in uncertainty, and for two reasons: one, CONCORD. 
that this statement was a compromise among opposing parties ; the 
other, that it has not been held in any unity of faith. Yet we know 
not any better source to which we may look for the Lutheran doctrine. 

Much of the article on the person of Christ is in full accord with 
the Chalcedonian symbol, but it contains elements ARTICLE 
which are peculiar to the Lutheran doctrine.’ ‘These EIGHT, 
appear in the ascription of divine attributes to the human nature 
of Christ. It is not meant that the human nature is deified in any 
Eutychian sense, but that by virtue of the union of the two natures 
in Christ the human possesses the attributes of the di- communicario 
vine. This is the sense of the communicatio idioma- 1PIOMATUM. 
tum, the communion of the attributes of the two natures in Christ. 
It seems obvious that, if the union is such that the human should 
possess the attributes of the divine, then, conversely, the divine 
should possess the attributes of the human. This, however, is de- 
nied. Omniscience, omnipotence, and ubiquity are the divine attri- 
butes which are more specially ascribed to the human nature of 
Christ. ‘Therefore now not only as God, but also as man, he 
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knows all things, can do all things, is present to all creatures, has 
under his feet and in his hand all things which are in heaven, in 
the earth, and under the earth.” These facts are central to the 
Christology of the article, and other facts affirmed are in full accord 
with them. ‘‘ What the divine has in its essence and of itself, the 
human has and exercises through the divine, in consequence of its 
personal union with it. We might imitate one of our Lord’s own 
deep expressions in characterizing it, and might suppose him to say: 
‘As my divine nature hath omnipresence in itself, so hath it given 
to my human nature to have omnipresence in itself.?”? If the 
union of the two natures is valid ground for the omnipresence of 
the human, the same union must be equally valid for its omniscience 
and omnipotence. 

The statement of such a doctrine seems entirely sufficient for its 
refutation. The human nature assumed by the Logos 
in the incarnation remained human, with the attributes 
of the human. In itself it possessed the capacity for only such 
knowledge, power, and presence as are possible to the human. 
How then could it become omniscient, omnipotent, and omni- 
present ? The answer is, through the divine nature with which it 
was united. But if this union answers for such results, either it 
must give to the finite attributes of the human nature the plenitude 
of the infinite, or invest that nature with the attributes of the infi- 
nite. Attributes of knowledge, power, and presence, such as we 
here contemplate, are concrete realities of being, not mere notions 
or names. ‘here can be neither knowledge, nor power, nor pres- 
ence without the appropriate attribute of being. The being must 
answer for the character of the attribute, and the attribute must 
answer for all that is affirmed of it. Only a mind possessing the — 
power of absolute knowing can be omniscient. Omnipotence must 
have its ground in a will of absolute power. Omnipresence, such as 
the Lutheran Christology affirms of the human nature of Christ, is 
possible only with an infinite extension of being. Hence, either 
the finite attributes of the human nature assumed by the Logos 
must be lifted into the infinitude of the divine attributes, or the 
divine attributes must be invested in the human nature, which is 
intrinsically finite, and which in itself, even as the Lutheran 
Christology concedes, must ever remain finite. 

It is at this point that the doctrine encounters insuperable diffi- 
assumep iw- CUlties, even absolute impossibilities. There is no pos- 
PossminiTi#s- sibility that the human nature of Christ should possess 
the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence 
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which the Lutheran Christology ascribes to it. It is properly re- 
garded as an axiom that the finite has not a capacity for the infi- 
nite—fimitum non capax infiniti. The principle is absolutely true 
in application to the points which we here make. The finite attri- 
butes of the human nature can neither be enlarged to the infinitude 
of the divine attributes nor receive into themselves the plenitude 
of the divine. Neither can the ‘finite nature of man receive the 
investment of these divine attributes. But there can be no om- 
niscience without the attribute of absolute knowing ; no omnipo- 
tence without a will of absolute power; no omnipresence of being 
without an infinite extension. Here are the impossibilities which 
the Lutheran Christology encounters in the ascription of such 
attributes to the human nature of Christ.' 

3. The Kenotie Christology.—The seed-thought of kenoticism in 
Christology is credited to Zinzendorf, but it remained fruitless for 
a long time after he cast it forth. In later years his thought has 
been developed into doctrinal form. Indeed, there are several 
forms of this development. Professor Bruce has carefully noted 
four leading types of the doctrine, as severally represented by 
Thomasius, Gess, Ebrard, and Martensen.? With this classifica- 
tion he proceeds to a careful statement and critical review of each 
type. A study of this discussion is helpful toward a clear insight 
into the kenotic Christology. We, however, are mainly concerned 
with the deeper tenets of the doctrine. 

Kenoticism is the doctrine that in the incarnation the Logos 
emptied himself of his divine attributes, or compressed 
them into the measure and cast of the human; that he 
parted with his omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, and 
subjected himself to the limitations of a merely human life. These 
are the central ideas of the doctrine, though not all kenoticists 
hold so extreme a view. 

Whether in the incarnation the Logos assumed a human soul as 
well as a body, or whether in his own humanized form pusprorme 4 
he fulfilled the functions of a human soul in the life #UMAN sour. 
of Christ, is a question on which kenoticists are not agreed. The 
admission of a distinct human soul must mean, for this doctrine, 
the co-existence of two souls in Christ—two not different in their 
human cast. In this case there could be no personal oneness of 
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Christ. On the other hand, the denial of a distinct human soul 
must mean a denial of the divine incarnation. The reality of such 
an incarnation cannot lie in the assumption of a mere body of flesh 
and blood. Certainly such a limitation could not answer to the 
sense of the Scriptures respecting this profound truth. 

This kenoticism has really no ground in Scripture, though it 
no Grounp ix assumes such ground. The proofs which it brings are 
Soriprure. not proofs, because it is only by an unwarranted inter- 
pretation of the texts adduced that they can give any support to 
the theory. We give a few instances. ‘‘ And the Word was made 
flesh.” ' This cannot mean any transmutation of the divine Logos 
into a body of human flesh. Much less can it mean a transforma- 
tion of the Logos into a man, for this is much farther away from a 
literal sense than the former. The meaning is simply that in the 
incarnation the Logos invested himself in a human nature, of which 
a body of flesh is the visible part. This interpretation places the 
text in complete accord with other texts of the incarnation. Here 
are other instances: ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh.”? << Foras- 
much then as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same.”* These texts give the 
same doctrine of the incarnation, but without any suggestion of 
the transformation of the Son into aman. That the Logos was 
made flesh can mean nothing more than these texts. 

The special reliance of the theory is on a passage from St. Paul: 
vausprcaz ‘* Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a 
OSG prize to be on an equality with God, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men.” * 
We have cited the Revised Version, it being more literal than the 
Authorized. We gave the meaning of this text in the treatment 
of the incarnation, and therefore require the less in considering its 
application to the present question. 

“‘ Being in the form of God” must mean an existence of the 
inrerPRETA- SON either in the nature of God or in the glory of God. 
TION. If the former be the true sense, then, on the ground of 
his divine nature, an equality of glory with the Father was his 
rightful possession. If the latter be the true sense, then we have 
simply the fact that the Son rightfully existed in the full glory 
of God. It should be specially noted that this estate of glory was 
not his merely in right, but his in actual possession. This mean- 
ing is in the words, ‘counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God, but emptied himself.” This accords with another text : 
‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with 
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the glory which I had with thee before the world was.”' Here the 
clear meaning is that the Son actually existed in the glory of the 
Father prior to his incarnation. Such is the sense of the great 
text now under special consideration. 

What, then, is the truth of the kenosis in this case? The Son 

emptied himself—éovrdv éxévwoe. But of what ? 
Surely not of his divine nature, nor of his divine per- ae NEE 
fections, which are inseparable from his nature. Nor can this act 
of kenosis mean the compression of his perfections into the cast and 
measure of mere human powers. Such an idea seems utterly foreign 
to any idea which the terms of the text either express or imply. 
This act of kenosis has respect to that estate of glory which, on the 
ground of his divine nature, the Son rightfully possessed in equality 
with the Father. It means a self-emptying or self-divestment of 
that glory. This accords with his own words as previously cited : 
“‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with 
the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” That glory 
he once possessed, but had surrendered. The surrender was by 
the act of kenosis which we have in the text under special consid- 
eration. This interpretation brings all the parts of the text into 
complete harmony. The form of a servant in the likeness of men, 
which the Son assumed in the incarnation, stands in clear antithe- 
sis, not with his divine nature and perfections, but with the estate 
of glory which he possessed with the Father ; which glory he might 
have rightfully retained, but with which he freely parted, and took 
instead the form of a servant in the likeness of men. The text 
gives no support to the kenotic Christology. 

The aim of kenoticism is twofold: to secure the unity of the per- 
son of Christ, and to provide for the human facts of ADM OF KENO- 
his life. The self-limitation of the Son in the incar- T1s™. 
nation to a mere human cast and measure is held to be necessary to 
the personal oneness of Christ, and to the reality of the human 
facts of his intramundane or historic life. The personal oneness is 
declared to be impossible on the ground of the traditional doctrine 
of the divine incarnation. It is readily conceded that this per- 
sonal oneness is incomprehensible bit. surely’ th6-. maa wearen 
mystery is not solved nor in the least relieved by the #MAINS. 
theory of a humanized Logos as co-existent with a human goul in 
Christ. A duality of persons seems absolutely inseparable from 
such a co-existence ; and this attempt to secure and explain the 
personal oneness of Christ is utterly futile. Further: if, as we 
formerly pointed out, the deepest truth of the incarnation lies in 
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the divine consciousness of the human, may not this question of 
personal oneness have for us less pressing concern than we usually 
concede it ? All that we require is such a relation of the divine to the 
human in Christ as will provide for this consciousness. And may 
there not be such a relation without the rigid unity of personality 
which is usually maintained ? Let it be observed, however, that, 
in this hypothetical putting of the case, we do not yield the doctrine 
of the personal oneness of Christ. But on the ground of this ke- 
noticism there could be no divine consciousness of the human in the 
incarnation, because the humanized Logos could no longer have ay 
divine consciousness. 

The implications of this doctrine of the kenosis in Christology 
mpiications 22 Contrary to the deepest truths of Christian theology. 
or tar voc- If the Son of God could part with his divine attributes 
ale or humanize himself, then divinity itself must be muta- 
ble, ‘This consequence can be denied only on a denial of the divin- 
ity of the Son. But his divinity is conceded in the very idea of 
his self-divestment of his divine attributes. The theory is subver- 
sive of the divine Trinity. The humanized Son, self-emptied of his 
divine attributes, could no longer be a divine subsistence in the Trin- 
ity. Hence this kenosis of the Son must mean the destruction of 
the Trinity. The theory is not less subversive of other funda- 
mental truths of Christian theology. No ground of an atonement 
in the blood of Christ couldremain. That the Son once existed in 
the divine Trinity, and in the plenitude of the divine life, could 
avail nothing for such an atonement. If self-reduced to thé meas- 
ure of a man, his death could be no more saving than the death 
of a man. No ground of the sympathy of Christ could remain, as 
that sympathy is revealed in the Scriptures, and as it must be in 
order to meet the exigencies of Christian experience. Such a sym- 
pathy we have found to be possible only through the divine con- 
sciousness of human experiences of suffering and frial. But there 
can be no such consciousness in the mere human consciousness to 
which this kenoticism limits the incarnate Logos. A theory with 
such implications can have no ground of truth in the Scriptures.’ 


1 Bruce ;: The Humiliation of Christ ; Pope : The Person of Christ, note viii ; 
Goodwin : Christ and Humanity ; Martensen ; Christian Dogmatics, pp. 237-288 ; 
Crosby: The True Humanity of Christ ; Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, 
pp. 430-440 ; Gess: Seripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ. Translation 
and additions by Reubelt. This work and Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ are 
specially useful in the study of this question, 
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SOTERIOLOGY. 


THE ATONEMENT IN CHRIST. 


PRELIMINARIES,” 


Tue great facts specially distinctive of Christianity lie in its 
soteriology. Hence this is the part of theology in which the truth 
of doctrine most deeply concerns us. 

1. Soteriology.—The term soteriology is from owrypia and Adyoc, 
and means the doctrine of salvation. The doctrine  qwocrear 
includes two great facts: an atonement for sin, and a = FACTS. 
salvation from sin. Underlying these facts there is the great truth 
of a Saviour, Jesus Christ, who makes the atonement, and through 
its provisions accomplishes the salvation. Hence any proper ex- 
pression of these facts of Christian soteriology must aah eee 
recognize their vital connection with him. We shall aren 10 
attain this recognition in the use of the following © "*S™ 
formulas for their representation: the atonement in Christ, and 
the salvation in Christ. 

2. Atonement as Fact and Doctrine.—We should distinguish be- 
tween the fact and the doctrine of atonement. Are the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ the ground of forgiveness and salvation? In 
what sense are they such a ground? These are distinct questions, 
and open to distinct answers. The first concerns the fact of an 
atonement ; the second concerns its nature. Nor does an affirma- 
tive answer to the first question determine the answer to the sec- 
ond. Were this so, all who hold the fact of an atonement would 
agree in the doctrine. But such is not the case. Different schemes 
of theology, while in the fullest accord on the fact, are widely diver- 
gent respecting the doctrine. 

Both questions are important, but that concerning the fact is the 
more vital. If the atonement be a reality, we may ac- rye racr rue 
cept it in faith, and receive the benefit of its grace be- MORE viTat. 
fore we attain its philosophy. So accepted, it has the most salutary 
influence upon the religious life. To this both the experience of 
individual Christians and the history of the Church bear witness. 
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Yet the question of theory is far from being an indifferent or 
mportanon merely speculative one. The atonement is most funda- 
ortHs poc- mental in Christianity. Hence the theory of it must 
a hold a commanding position in any system of Christian 
doctrine, and largely draw into itself the interest of the system. 
This is apparent upon a reference to the three great systems, which 
may be designated as the Arminian, the Calvinian, and the Socin- 
ian. As are other cardinal doctrines of each, so is its doctrine of 
atonement, or, conversely, as its doctrine of atonement, so are its 
other doctrines. In all profounder study the mind, by an inevi- 
table tendency, searches for a philosophy of things. There is the 
same tendency in the deeper study of Christian truth. Thus, be- 
yond the fact of an atonement, we search for a doctrine. We seek 
to understand its nature ; what are its elements of atoning value ; 
how itis the ground of divine forgiveness. We attempt its ra- 
tionale. It must have a philosophy ; and one clear to the divine 
mind, whatever obscurity it may have to the human. Its clear 
apprehension would be helpful to faith in many minds.’ 

3. Relation of the Doctrine to other Doctrines.—That a doctrine 
of atonement must fairly interpret the facts and terms of Scripture 
in which it is expressed, we hold to be an imperative law. There 
ecrenirrc ac. 18 also a law of the highest authority in logical method. 
corpance or It is the law of a scientific accordance in intimately 
ee related doctrinal truths. It has its application to all 
scientific systems, and to the science of theology equally as to any 
other. In any and every system truth must accord with truth. In 
systematic theology doctrine must accord with doctrine. Under 
this law a doctrine of atonement must be in scientific accord with 
cardinal doctrines vitally related to it. This law, while imperative, 
neither leads us away from the authority of Scripture nor lands us 
in a sphere of mere speculation. All Christian doctrine, to be true, 
must be scriptural. Doctrines in a system, to be true, must be 
both accordant and scriptural. If discordant or contradictory, 
some one or more must be both unscriptural and false. Hence this 
law of a scientific accordance in vitally related truths is consistent 
with the profoundest deference to the authority of revelation in all 
questions of Christian doctrine. . 

This law may render valuable service in the construction and in- 
aw or poc. terpretation of Christian doctrine. As we may inter- 
TRINAL inTER- pret Scripture by Scripture, so may we interpret doctrine 
PRETATION. by doctrine. Only, the interpreting doctrine must it- 
self be certainly scriptural. As such, no Christian doctrine can be 

1 Randles: Substitution: Atonement, pp. 2, 3. 
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out of accord withit. In any distinction of standard or determin- 
ing doctrines, preference should be given to the more fundamental ; 
especially to such as are most certainly scriptural. Accepting such 
a law in the interpretation of atonement, or in the determination 
of its nature, we are still rendering the fullest obedience to the 
authority of the Scriptures in Christian doctrine. 

In the line of these facts and principles this law may be of special 
service in testing different theories of atonement, as ‘ove 
they belong to different systems of theology. We shall tx atoys- 
the better understand the legitimacy and service of this ™*™ 
application if we hold in clear view the two leading facts previously 
noted, that in any system of Christian theology the. several doc- 
trines, as constituting a system, must be in scientific agreement, 
and, as Christian, must be scriptural. Hence, as leading doctrines 
of the system are true or false, so is the doctrine of atonement 
which is in accord with them. For illustration we may refer to the 
three leading systems previously named. 

If other peculiar and leading doctrines of the Socinian theology 
be true and scriptural, so is its atonement of moral in- yw socinian- 
fluence. If its Christology and anthropology be true 
and scriptural, this atonement is in full harmony with the system ; 
and, further, is the only one which it needs or will admit. Clearly, 
it cannot admit either the satisfaction or the governmental theory. 
Both are out of harmony with its more fundamental and determin- 
ing doctrines, and hence are excluded by the law of a necessary ac- 
cordance of such truths when brought into scientific relation. The 
Socinian scheme, by the nature of its anthropology and Christol- 
ogy, denies the need of such an atonement, and has no Christ equal 
to the making of one. But if on the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity the truth is with the Calvinistic or the Arminian system, 
then the Socinian atonement is false. It is so out of harmony with 
such doctrines that it cannot be true while they are true. 

If other cardinal doctrines of Calvinism are true, its doctrine of 
atonement is true. It is an integral part of the system, 
and in full harmony with every other part. The doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty and decrees, of unconditional elec- 
tion to salvation, of the effectual calling and final perseverance of 
the elect, and that their salvation is monergistically wrought as it 
is sovereignly decreed, require an atonement which in its very nat- 
ure is and must be effectual in the salvation of all for whom it is 
made. Such an atonement the system has in the absolute substi- 
tution of Christ, both in precept and penalty, in behalf of the 
elect. He fulfills the righteousness which the law requires. of them, 
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and suffers the punishment which their sins deserve. By the nat- 
ure of the substitution both must go to their account. Such a 
theory of atonement is in scientific accord with the whole system. 
And the truth of the system would carry with it the truth of the 
theory. Itcan admit no other theory. Nor can such an atone- 
ment be true if the system be false. 

If the cardinal doctrines of the Arminian system, such as differ- 
IN akMintan- eNtiate it from Calvinism, be true, then the atonement 
ek of satisfaction, in the Calvinistic sense of it, cannot be 
true. If the atonement is really for all, and in the same sense suf- 
ficient for all, then it must be only provisory, and its saving benefits 
really conditional. And no other truths are more deeply wrought 
into Arminianism, whether original or Wesleyan ; none have a more 
uniform, constant, unqualified Methodistic utterance. They are 
such facts of atonement, or facts in such logical relation to it, that 
they require a doctrine in scientific agreement with themselves. 
Such a doctrine is the special aim of this discussion—not without 
regard to consistency in the system, but specially because these 
facts are scriptural, and the doctrine agreeing with them scriptural 
and true. 

4, Definition of the Atonement.—A true doctrine of atonement 
can be fully given only in its formal exposition. -Yet we give thus 
early a definition, with a few explanatory notes, that, so far as 
practicable by such means, we may place in view the doctrine which 
this discussion shall maintain. ; 

The vicarious sufferings of Christ are an atonement for sin as a 
conditional substitute for penalty, fulfilling, on the forgiveness of 
sin, the obligation of justice and the office of penalty in moral gov- 
ernment. 

The sufferings of Christ are vicarious, not as incidental to a 
philanthropic or reformatory mission, but as endured 
for sinners under divine judicial condemnation, that 
they might be forgiven and saved. 

They are a substitute for penalty, not as the punishment of sin 
susstitu- judicially inflicted upon Christ, but in such rectoral 
BW relation to justice and law as renders them a true and 
sufficient ground of forgiveness. 

They are a conditional substitute for penalty, as a provisory meas- 
ure of government, rendering forgiveness, on proper 
conditions, consistent with the obligations of justice in 
moral administration. Subjects of the atonement are none the less 
guilty simply on that account, as they would be under an atone- 
ment by penal substitution, wherein Christ suffered the judicial 
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punishment of sin in satisfaction of an absolute retributive justice. 
Under a provisory substitution, the gracious franchise is in a priv- 
ilege of forgiveness, to be realized only on its proper conditions. 

Thus the substitution of Christ in suffering fulfills the obligation 
of justice and the office of penalty in their relation to ggcrorat or- 
the ends of moral government. Justice has an impera- "©? 
tive obligation respecting these ends; and penalty, as the means 
of justice, a necessary office for their attainment. But penalty, as 
an element of law, is the means of good government, not only in 
its imminence or execution, but also through the moral ideas which 
it expresses. Hence its infliction in punishment is not an absolute 
necessity to the ends of its office. The rectoral service of its exe- 
cution may be substituted, and in every instance of forgiveness is 
substituted, by the sufferings of Christ. The interest of moral 
government is thereby equally conserved. 

The ends of justice thus concerned involve the profoundest in- 
terests. They include the honor and authority of God eNDaICONS 
as ruler in the moral realm; the most sacred rights and = SPRV#?- 
the highest welfare of moral beings; the utmost attainable restraint 
of sin and promotion of righteousness. Divine justice must regard 
these ends. In their neglect it would cease to be justice. It must 
not omit their protection through the means of penalty, except on 
the ground of such provisory substitute as will render forgiveness 
consistent with that protection. Such a substitute is found only 
in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. As fully answering for these 
ends, his sufferings are an atonement for sin, fulfilling, on forgive- 
ness, the obligation of justice and the office of penalty in moral 
government. 

7: 
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CHAPTER I. 
REALITY OF ATONEMENT. 


Tw this chapter we treat the atonement simply as a fact, not as a 
doctrine. ‘The sense in which the vicarious sacrifice of Christ con- 
stitutes the objective ground of divine forgiveness is for separate 
discussion. 

I, WITNESSING Facts. 


There are certain facts that all should receive as scriptural, how- 
ever diversely they may be interpreted. We claim for them a 
decisive testimony to the reality of an atonement for sin in the 
mediation of Christ. 

1. A Message of Salvation.—The Gospel is pre-eminently such 
a message to a sinful and lost world. Its very style as the Gospel 
—16 ebayyéAvov—sets it forth as good tidings. It is “ the glori- 
ous Gospel of the blessed God ;”' “‘ the Gospel of the grace of 
God ;”? “ the Gospel of salvation.” A free overture of grace in 
forgiveness and salvation crowns the Gospel of Christ. 

2. The Salvation in Christ.—While the great fact of Revelation 
is the mission of Christ, the great purpose of this mission is the 
salvation of sinners. The Scriptures ever witness to this purpose, 
and specially reveal Christ as the Saviour. The angel of the an- 
nunciation gave charge respecting the coming Messiah: ‘ And 
thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” 4 The announcement of the blessed advent to the 
shepherds was in a like strain: ‘* And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” § Additional texts 
could only emphasize these explicit utterances of the salvation in 
Christ. ‘“‘ For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world ; but that the world through him might be saved.” ° 
‘© This is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.”’ “And 
we have seen and do testify that the Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.” * These texts, though but a small fraction 
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of a great number, are sufficient for the verification of the fact that 
the salvation so freely offered in the Gospel isa salvation in Christ. 

3. Salvation in His Suffering.—This truth is declared by the 
very many texts which set forth the mission of Christ as 
the Saviour of sinners. They are so numerous that 
their full citation would fill many pages. We may givea few in 
part: ‘* But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; 
and with his stripes we are healed.”' This whole chapter is full of 
the same truth, and clearly anticipates the higher revelation of 
the New Testament. ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins.”* ‘‘ Much more then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.”* <¢ For Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened by the Spirit.”* “And the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” * ‘Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen.”* These words, so explicitly attributing our 
salvation to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, might well be heard 
as from the very borderland between the earthly and heavenly 
states. Then like words, and equally explicit, come from beyond the 
border, attributing the salvation of the saintsin heaven to the same 
atoning blood: ‘* These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his temple.”’ These texts suffi- 
ciently verify this third fact as a fact of Scripture, that the salva- 
tion so freely offered in the Gospel of Christ is a salvation provided 
in his suffering and death. 

4. His Redeeming Death Necessary.—The vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ was nota primary or absolute necessity, but only yxcessary to 
as the sufficient ground of forgiveness. And not only S4tvatioy. 
is salvation directly ascribed to his blood, but his redeeming death is 
declared to be necessary to this salvation. ‘‘ Thusit is written, and 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third 
day : and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.”* Thus 
it behooved Christ to suffer, not for the fulfillment of the prophetic 
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Scriptures, but in order to the salvation which, long before his 
advent, they had foretold as the provision of his vicarious sacrifice. 
Only on the ground of his suffering and death could there be either 
the preaching of repentance, or the grace of repentance, or the 
remission of sins. ‘This was the imperative behoof. ‘‘ Neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” ' The em- 
phasis of this text is in the fact that these things are affirmed of the 
wise curser crucified Christ. <‘‘ For if righteousness come by the 
DIED IN VAIN. law, then Christ is dead in vain.”? In the context St. 
Paul is asserting his own realization of a spiritual life through 
faith in Christ, who loved him, and gave himself for him. This 
life in salvation he declares to be impossible by the law, and possi- 
ble only through the sacrificial death of Christ. Were it otherwise, 
Christ has died in vain. The necessity for his redeeming death in 
order to forgiveness and salvation could not be affirmed more explic- 
itly, nor with deeper emphasis. <‘‘ For if there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should have been 
by the law.”? Hereis the same truth of necessity. Life is by the 
redeeming Christ, and has no other possible source. 

5. Only Explanation of His Suffering.—The sufferings of Christ 
were for no sin of hisown. Nor were they officially necessary, ex- 
cept as an atonement for sin. He had power to avert them, and en- 
dured them only through love to a lost world and in filial obedience 
to his Father’s will.‘ They were not chosen for their own sake on 
the part of either, but only in the interests of human salvation. 
They were a profound sacrifice on the part of both. And while the 
Son went willingly down into their awful depths his very nature 
shrank from them. Three times the prayer of his soul was poured 
out to his loving Father, ‘‘O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.”* There must have been some deep necessity 
for his drinking it. Clearly that necessity lay in this—that only 
thereby could salvation be brought into the world. And these suf- 
ferings of the redeeming Son witness to the reality of an atonement 
for sin. 

6. Necessity of Faith to Salvation.—The facts already given and 
verified by the Scriptures are decisive of an atonement for sin in 
the sufferings and death of Christ. They go beyond its reality and 
conclude its necessity. It is alsoasignificant fact, and one bearing 
on the same point, that faith in Christ, and as the redeeming Christ, 
is the true and necessary condition of forgiveness and salvation. 

1 Acts iv, 12. 2 Gal. ii, 21. 3 Gal. iii, 21. 
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Generally, faith in Christ, with the associated idea of his redeem- 
ing death, is set forth as the condition. Proof-texts are que great 
numerous and familiar. We may instance the great commission. 
commission : ‘‘ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” ! 
As Christ laid this solemn charge upon his ministers to preach the 
Gospel in all the world, and which should be so especially the 
preaching of himself crucified, it was very proper and profoundly 
important that he should distinctly set forth the condition of the 
great salvation so proclaimed. This he did in the most explicit 
terms. Faith in Christ is the condition so clearly given. This is 
the imperative requirement. And the Lord emphasizes the fact by 
declaring the different consequences of believing and not believing. 
We may add another text in this general view: ‘‘ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but haye eternal life.” * As the Israelites, bitten by the 
fiery serpents and ready to perish, were recovered only on looking 
upon the brazen serpent which Moses lifted up in the midst of the 
camp,® so is our salvation conditioned on our faith in Christ lifted 
up upon the cross as a sacrifice for sin. 

Yet more directly is this fact given: ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to de-  yorx spxcir- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are ICALLY. 
past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, at this 
time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.”* Here the forgiveness of sin 
is through the propitiatory blood of Christ as its ground, and on 
faith therein as its condition. Such is the economy of redemption, 
whereby the divine righteousness is vindicated in the justification 
of sinners. 

Faith could not be so required were not the blood of Christ a true 
and necessary atonement for sin. Were repentance a rae rarra 
sufficient ground of forgiveness, it would still be neces- — “¥°#SSARY- 
sary to believe certain religious truths for the sake of their practical 
force. Only thus could there be a true repentance. But such is 
not the faith on which we are justified. There is a clear distinc- 
tion of offices in the two cases. The faith necessary to repentance 
is operative through the practical force of the religious truths which 
it apprehends; but the justifying faith apprehends the blood of 
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Christ as a propitiation for sin, trusts directly therein, and receives 
forgiveness as the immediate gift of grace. No other view will 
interpret the Scriptures, which most explicitly give us the truth of 
justification by faith in Christ.' The justification is in the forgive- 
ness of sin, and must be, as it is the justification of sinners. And 
the direct and necessary connection of justification with faith in 
the redemption of Christ, together with the immediateness of the 
forgiveness itself, concludes this distinct office of justifying faith. 
Hence, to confound such a faith with another faith in Christ as 
salutary simply through the practical force of spiritual truths and 
motives so apprehended, is to jumble egregiously. 

There is such a practical faith in Christ, and of the highest moral 
xor a uerery POtency. It may precede or follow the justifying faith. 
practicat Itapprehends the great practical lessons embodied in the 
owe Gospel. Their apprehension in faith is the necessary 
condition of their practical force. The soul thus opens to their 
moral motives, and realizes their practical influence. This is the 
philosophy of a chief element of the practical power of faith. It 
gives the law of moral potency in all practical appeals in view of 
the love of God and the sacrifice of Christ in the redemptive media- 
tion. Such is the only office of faith in the scheme of moral influ- 
ence. We fully accept the fact of a great practical lesson in the 
mediation of Christ; and our own doctrine combines the weightiest 
elements of its potency. But we object to the accounting this moral 
lesson, however valuable, an element of the atonement proper—most 
of all, the very atonement itself. This is the error of the theory of 
moral influence. But our special objection to this view here is 
aspzcrricor- that it denies a distinct office of faith in the propitia- 
FICE OF FAITH. tory work of Christ as the condition of justification. 
It consistently and necessarily does this. But there is such an 
office of faith, and one clearly distinguished from its office as a 
practical force in the religious life. And the distinct requirement 
of faith in the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, in order to forgive- 
ness, is conclusive of a true and necessary atonement for sin in his 
suffering and death. 

%. Priesthood and Sacrifice.—The priesthood of Christ had its 
prophetic utterance: ‘‘The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
Thou art a priest forever after the order of Melchizedek.”? But 
the fullest unfolding of his priesthood with its sacrificial and inter- 
cessory Offices is in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘ Wherefore in all 
things it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining 
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to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.” <‘*See- 
ing then that we have a great high-priest, that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession.” 
““Now of the things which we have spoken this is the sum: We 
have such a high-priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.””! -These texts will suffice for what is 
really placed beyond question. 

As it was an office of the priesthood, under the law, to offer sac- 
rifices in atonement for sin, so Christ as our high-priest jus sacrirr- 
must offer a sacrifice for sin. This is not a mere in- “IL oFrice. 
ference, but the word of Scripture: ‘For every high-priest is or- 
dained to offer gifts and sacrifices: wherefore it is of necessity that 
this man have somewhat also to offer.” * 

Nor are we left in any doubt respecting his sacrifice. He offers 
up himself. The fact is so often stated, and in such yiserrasac- 
terms, as to give it the profoundest significance, RIFICE 
‘‘ Christ also hath loved us, and hath given himself for us an offer- 
ing and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savor.”* ‘Who 
needeth not daily, as those high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first 
for his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself.”* ‘How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God:” ‘Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high- 
priest entereth into the holy place every year with the blood of 
others; for then must he often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world: but now once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” ° No critical exegesis 
is required to find in these texts the fact of an atonement in the 
mediation of Christ. 

In the statements respecting the sacrifice of Christ there are 
clear references to the ancient sacrifices; and its inter-  pyproar gac- 
pretation in the light of these references gives us the PICKS. 
same fact of an atonement. But we shall not discuss that system; 
a brief reference will answer for our purpose. 

The great annual atonement has special prominence. Its many 
rites, divinely prescribed with exactness of detail, were crearannvat 
sacredly observed. Its leading facts were few and sim- 470NPMENT. 
ple, but of profound significance. The high-priest sacrificed 
a bullock in atonement for himself and family, and, entering 
with its blood into the holy of holies, sprinkled it upon the 

1 Heb. ii, 17; iv, 14; viii, 1. * Heb. viii, 3. 3 Eph. v, 2. 
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mercy-seat. Thus he found access into the divine presence. Then 
he selected two goats for an atonement for the people. One he 
sacrificed, and, entering with its blood into the most holy place, 
sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat before the Lord. Then, with his 
hands upon the head of the other, he confessed over it the sins of 
the people, and sent it away into the wilderness, thus signifying 
the bearing away of their sins.' Thus the high-priest made an 
atonement for sin.” 

The whole idea of atonement may here be denied on an assum p- 
crear peaor tion that the means have no adequacy to the end; that 
ATONEMENT. it is not in the nature of such a ceremony or such a 
sacrifice to constitute a ground of forgiveness. It is conceded that 
there is therein no intrinsic atonement. This, indeed, is the Script- 
ure view.* But the idea of atonement is not therefore wanting. 
The divine reconciliation is real, the forgiveness of sin actual, but 
on the ground of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ—‘‘ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” * His atonement was not yet 
formally made, but already existed as a provision of the redemptive 
economy, and as efficacious for salvation. And the idea of atone- 
ment is as real in the typical sacrifice as in that which is intrin- 
sically sufficient. Otherwise, the Levitical atonement has no 
typical office, and hence is utterly inexplicable. _We have thus 
the idea of atonement in the Levitical sacrifices, and the fact 
of a real atonement in the sacrifice of Christ. The former were 
an atonement for sin only typically, not efficaciously; while 
the latter, represented by them, and the ground of their accept- 
ance, is intrinsically the atonement. As divinely appointed in 
their sacrificial office, and typical therein of the sacrifice of Christ, 
they give decisive testimony to the fact of an atonement in his 
death.® : 

The intercession of Christ in a priestly office fulfilled in heaven 
intercession 18 a fact clearly given in the Scriptures: <‘ Who is he 
IN BEAVEN. that condemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.”° <‘ Neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” ‘For Christ is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of God for us.”’? 


"Lev, xvi, 5-22. ?John Pye Smith: Sacrifice and Priesthood, pp. 246, 247. 
3 Heb. x, 1-11. * Rev, xiii, 8, 5 Heb, ix, 8-12; x,1. Rom, viii, 34. 
1 Heb. ix, 12, 24, 
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Now mere intercession does not prove atonement; but such inter- 
cession does. It is in the order of the priestly office of provssaronr- 
Christ. This is clear from the texts cited, especially MENT. 
with their connections. It follows the atoning sacrifice of himself, 
and with clear reference to the service of the Levitical atonement. 
As the high-priest entered with the blood of the sacrifice into the 
most holy place, and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat, the very 
place of the divine presence and propitiation; so Christ entered 
with his own blood—not literally with it, but with its atoning vir- 
tue and the tokens of his sacrifice—into heaven itself, into the 
very presence of God, in the office of intercession. Such an inter- 
cession, the very pleas of which are in his vicarious sacrifice and 
blood, affirms the reality of atonement. 

8. Christ a Unique Saviour.—Christ is a person in history; but 
his history is unique, and his character and work UNIQUE HIS- 
unique. Often designated the Son of man, he yet T0RY. 
cannot be classed with men. In the fashion of a man, he is yet 
above men. The facts of his life constitute a new history, distinct 
and different from all others. They reveal a personal conscious- 
ness alone in its kind. A manifest fact of this consciousness is the 
profound sense of a divine vocation, original and singular in the 
moral history of the world, and which he only can fulfill. The 
moral impression of his life upon the souls of men is peculiar to 
itself, and fitly responsive to the originality of his own character 
and work. Amid men and angels, he stands apart in his own per- 
sonality and mission. 

His religion is unique. It is such because he, as a religious 
founder, is original and singular. Here, also, he can- UNIQUE RE- 
not be classed with others in any exact sense. Every "ston. 
religion is, more or less, what its founder is. His thoughts and 
feelings are wrought into it. It takes its molding from the cast of 
his mind. Its aims and forces are the outgoing of his own sub- 
jective life. Most eminently has Christ wrought his soul and life 
into his own religion. In the highest sense its aims and forces 
are the outgoing of his own mind: so much so that to come into 
the same mind with him is the highest realization of the Christian 
life. What he is, his religionis. But his distinctive peculiarity, as 
the founder of a religion, is not so much in the higher measure of his 
life wrought into it as in the quality of that life. Hence his re- 
ligion differs so much from all others, because he differs so much 
from all other religious founders. 

His religion is unique as one of salvation. And it is not only 
the fact of a salvation, but especially the distinctive character of 
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it, that constitutes the peculiarity. It is a salvation in forgiveness 
of sin and in moral regeneration. So it is realized 
in the gracious experience of many souls. And this 
salvation comes not as the fruit of culture, nor in reward of per- 
sonal merit, nor as the purchase of penance or treasure. A religion 
grounded in such profound truths respecting God and man, and 
especially respecting man’s moral state and spiritual destiny and 
needs, never could offer such a salvation on such conditions. The 
means have no sufficiency for the end. ‘This salvation is pro- 
vided for and possible only in the grace and spiritual agencies of a 
redemptive economy. Here sin is taken away and the soul renewed. 
There is a new life in Christ. In this life is salvation—such a 
salvation as no other religion provides. 

Most of all is Christ a unique Saviour in that he saves us by 
the sacrifice of himself. The salvation is not in his 
divinity, nor in his humanity, nor in his unique per- 
sonality as the God-man, nor in the lessons of religion which he 
taught, nor in the perfect life which he lived and gave to the world 
as an example, nor in the love wherewith he loved us, nor in all the 
moral force of life, and lesson, and love combined, but in his cross 
—in the blood of his cross as an atonement for sin. The voice of 
revelation is one voice, ever distinct, unvarying, and emphatic, in 
the utterance of this truth. This utterance comes forth of all the 
facts 2nd words which reveal the distinctively saving work of 
Christ. They need no citation here. A few have already been 
given. Others will appear in their proper place. or the present, 
the position need only be stated and emphasized: Christ is a Say- 
iour through an atonement in his blood. He is such a Saviour 
singularly, uniquely. The fact is too clear and certain for denial. 
No one familiar with the Scriptures, and frank in his spiritual 
mood, can question it. 

This is a cardinal fact, and one not to be overlooked in the in- 
rnroucn ms terpretation of the redeeming work of Christ. No 
Own BLOOD. other has ever claimed to put his own life and blood 
into the saving efficiency of his religion. No other is, nor can be, 
such a Saviour as Christ. If a Saviour only through a moral influ- 
ence, good men are saviours as truly as he, and in the same mode, 
differing only in the measure of their influence. Can such a theory 
interpret the Scriptures, or find a response in the highest, best 
form of the Christian consciousness? Who is there in all the 
Christian ages whom we can regard as a saviour in the same sense 
as Christ, and differing only in the measure of his saving influ- 
ence? As revealed in the Scriptures, and apprehended in the liv- 
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ing faith of the Church, and realized in the truest Christian expe- 
rience, Christ is the only Saviour. And he is a Saviour only 
through an atonement in his blood. This is his highest distinction 
as a Saviour, and one that places him apart from all others. Any 
theory of Christianity contrary to this view is false to the Script- 
ures, false to the soteriology of the Gospel, false to the living re- 
ligious faith and consciousness of the Christian centuries. And 
unless we can surrender all essentially distinctive character in the 
saving work of Christ, and so do violence to all decisive facts in 
the case, we must maintain a true atonement in his death as the 
only and necessary ground of forgiveness and salvation. 


II. WITNESSING TERMS. 


Advocates of an objective atonement in Christ, while differing on 
the doctrine, are quite agreed on the Scripture proofs of the fact. 
Their interpretations are much the same, except where they go be- 
yond the reality of an atonement and press their respective doctrinal 
views into the exposition. It is in the order of a better method to 
keep, as far as practicable, to one question at a time. This we 
shall endeavor to do in treating the leading terms for the fact of 
atonement. A full treatment of these terms for the purpose in 
hand would require a volume. The discussion has often been elab- 
orately gone over, and very conclusively for the fact of an atone- 
ment. There is, therefore, the less occasion to repeat it. Any one 
interested in the question will readily find its full and able treat- 
ment in the standard works on systematic theology, and in treatises 
exclusively on the atonement. 

1. Atonement.—This term is of frequent use in the Old Testa- 
ment, but occurs only once in the New. The original, 153, signifies 
to cover; then to cover sin, to forgive sin, to discharge from pun- 
ishment : in its noun form, an expiation, a propitiation, a redemp- 
tion.’ 

In its primary meaning the term has no proper sense of atone- 
ment.” It acquires such a sense in its use. Its meaning, as in the 
case of many other terms, is thus broadened. A rigid adherence 
in such a case to the primary sense is false to the deeper ideas con- 
veyed. Atonement, as expressed by this term, was often for the 
removal of ceremonial impurities, or in order to a proper qualifi- 
cation for sacred services. It has this sense in application to both 


'Gesenius : Hebrew and English Lexicon ; Magee : Atonement and Sacrifice, 
dissertation xxxvi; John Pye Smith : Sacrifice and Priesthood, pp. 136, 301-304 ; 
Cave : The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, pp. 482-486, 
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things and persons.' We have not yet, however, the full sense, but 
a foreshadowing of its deeper meaning. 

In the more strictly moral and legal relations of the term we 
may admit a lower and a higher sense, and without any 
concession to those who, on the ground of the former, 
would exclude the latter. In many instances atonement was made 
for what are designated as sins of ignorance.” It may not be right- 
fully assumed that these sins were without amenability in justice 
and law. The contrary is apparent. ‘‘ The ignorance intended 
cannot have been of a nature absolute and invincible, but such as 
the clear promulgation of their law, and their strict obligation to 
study it day and night, rendered them accountable for, and which 
was consequently in a certain degree culpable.”* But were such 
instances without culpability, and therefore without evidence of an 
atonement, the fact could not affect the instances of atonement for 
sins of the deepest responsibility. There are such instances.* And 
to put the lower sense upon examples of the higher—most of all, to 
deny the higher because there is a lower—is without law in Script- 
ure exegesis. 

In the higher moral and legal relations of atonement there are 
the facts of sin and judicial condemnation. The of- 
fender is answerable in penalty. Then there is a vicari- 
ous sacrifice, and the forgiveness of the sinner. There is an atone- 
ment for sin. The fact is clear in the Scripture texts given by 
reference. Others equally conclusive will be given elsewhere. 

There are instances of atonement without any sacrifice. Moses 
atoneenr PY &M intercessory prayer made an atonement for Israel 
wirnour after the sin of idolatry in worshiping the golden calf.* 
saceme® Aaron with his censer atoned for the congregation after 
the rebellion of Korah.* Phinehas by his religious zeal made an 
atonement for the people, and turned away from them the divine 
wrath.’ In view of such facts it is urged that there is no direct and 
necessary connection between sacrifices of atonement and the divine 
forgiveness, and hence, that there is no proof in the sacrificial system 
of an atonement for sin in the sacrifice of Christ. This is inconse- 
quent. The sacrifices of the law were an atonement only typically, 
not intrinsically.° While, therefore, certain kinds might have 
special fitness for this service, yet mere typical fitness has nothing 
essential. Hence these sacrifices of atonement might be varied or 
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even omitted, while the atonement in the sacrifice of Christ, as 
intrinsically such, is both real and necessary. 

We get the proof of an atonement in Christ not so much from the 
direct application of the original term to him as from ,yonpwunt iy 
certain significant types fulfilled in him, and especially cHRst. 
from the application of equivalent terms in the Greek of the New 
Testament to his redemptive mediation. We may give one in- 
stance in which the original term is applied to the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ.’ The passage referred to is clearly Messianic. It deter- 
mines by historic connections tho time of Christ’s advent. Then 
it gives certain ends to be accomplished : “‘ to make an end of sins ” 
—to terminate the typical sacrifices of the law by the one sufficient 
sacrifice of himself; “‘ and to make reconciliation—192>\—for in- 
iquity.” The passage clearly shows that Christ makes an atone- 
ment for sin by the sacrifice of himself. And this sense is empha- 
sized in the further fact that ‘‘ Messiah shall be cut off, but not 
for himself,” especially as viewed in the light of intimately related 
facts and utterances of the Gospel. 

2. Reconciliation.—Reconciliation, and to reconcile—katadrAayy, 
KkatadAaooev—are terms frequently applied to the redemptive work 
of Christ, and with the clear sense of a real atonement. 

“« For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son; much morc, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life.”? This is the reconciliation of 
enemies, and, therefore, of persons under God’s displeasure and ju- 
dicial condemnation. ‘The reconciliation is by the death of his Son. 
The assurance of salvation lies in the fact of such a reconciliation 
of enemies. Acceptance in the divine favor comes after this recon- 
ciliation as its provisional ground. The death of Christ renders 
forgiveness consistent with the requirements of justice in moral 
administration. Such a reconciliation is the reality of atonement. 
With such a fact, St. Paul might well add: ‘‘ And not only so, 
but we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
we have now received—rijv kataddAayjv—the reconciliation.” * 
Here is the joy of an actual reconciliation through the death of 
Christ. 

«¢ And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of Tea 
reconciliation,” etc.* The facts of this text give the CHRIST. 
sense of a real atonement. The reconciliation is in Christ. It 
includes a non-imputation of sin; that is, we are no longer held in 
absolute condemnation, but have the gracious privilege of the divine 

' Dan, ix, 24-26. 2 Rom. v, 10. 3 Rom, v, 11. 42 Cor. v, 18-21. 
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forgiveness and friendship. Hence there is committed to us the 
ministry of reconciliation, with its gracious overtures and entreat- 
ies. And the manner in which God reconciles us to himself in 
Christ is deeply emphasized: “‘ For he hath made him to be sin for 
us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” Any fair exposition of this text must find in it the 
fact of an atonement.' 

It is urged in objection, that in these texts we are said to be rec- 
reconciepto Onciled to God, not God to us. The fact is admitted, 
sons while the validity of the objection is denied. It falsely 
assumes that the only bar to God’s friendship with his rebellious 
subjects is in thoir hostility to him; and hence illogically concludes 
that the reconciliation in Christ is an atonement, not as a rectoral 
ground of the divine forgiveness, but simply as a moral influence 
leading them to repentance and loyalty. This is contradicted by 
many principles and facts previously discussed. It is contrary to 
those texts according to which God, by the reconciliation in Christ, 
puts himself into a relation of mercy toward us, and then, on the 
ground of this reconciliation, urges and entreats us in penitence 
and faith to accept his offered forgiveness and love. Thus upon 
the ground of a provisory divine reconciliation there will follow an 
actual reconciliation and a mutual friendship. 

Further, this objection falsely assumes that reconciliation is sim- 

e ply the cessation of hostility in the party said to be recon- 
SENSE OF THE 
reconcitia- Ciled. It properly means, and often can mean only, 
ae that he is reconciled in the sense of gaining the forgive- 
ness and friendship of the party to whom he is reconciled. Of this 
there are familiar instances in Scripture.” As applied to rebellious 
subjects the term has its first relation to the ruler. “To be recon- 
ciled, when spoken of subjects who have been in rebellion against 
their sovereign, is to be brought into a state in which pardon is of- 
fered to them, and they have it in their power to render themselves 
capable of that pardon, namely, of laying down their enmity. . . . 
Wherefore, the reconciliation received through Christ is God’s 
placing all mankind, ever since the fall, under the gracious new 
covenant, procured for them through the obedience of Christ; in 
which the pardon of sin is offered to them, together with eternal 
life, on their fulfilling its gracious requisitions.” * This is an accu- 
rate statement of the reconciliation in Christ, and gives us the fact 
of an atonement therein. 

' See also Eph. ii, 16 ; Col. i, 20-22; Heb. ii, 17. 
*1 Sam, xxix, 4; Matt. v, 28, 24. 
*Macknight : On the Epistles, Rom. v, 10. 
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3. Propitiation.—To be propitious is to be disposed to forgive- 
ness and favor. To propitiate is to render an aggriéved or offended 
party clement and forgiving. A propitiation is that whereby tho 
favorable change is wrought. ‘There are two points to be specially 
noticed: the nature of the divine propitiousness toward sinners; 
and the relation of the redemptive mediation of Christ to that 
propitiousness. 

God is propitious to sinners in a disposition toward forgiveness. 
This is in the definition of the term. The same sense piyive prope 
is given in Scripture, without any direct reference to a TOUSNEss. 
propitiatory sacrifice. The fact will render the clearer the propi- 
tiatory office of the blood of Christ. We will cite a few texts in 
illustration; but for a clearer view of the sense stated, the original 
terms—appropriate forms of 753,N2D, iAdoxowar—should be con- 
sulted, as the term propitious, or to be propitious, is not given in 
our translation. ‘‘ For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine in- 
iquity; for it is great.”' <* But he, being full of compassion, for- 
gave their iniquity, and destroyed them not: yea, many a time 
turned he his anger away, and did not stir up all his wrath.’’? 
“QO Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive.”* ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.‘ “For I will de merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.”’* These 
texts, selected from many similar ones, suffice for the position 
that God is propitious in a disposition toward forgiveness, and in 
the fact of forgiveness as the exercise of such clemency. Here are 
sins, and the divine displeasure against them. Here are sinners 
with a deep sense of sin and of the divine condemnation. Here 
are their earnest prayers to God, that he would be propitious and 
forgive. And he forgives them, turns away his wrath and accepts 
them in favor, as he is propitious to them. 

These facts determine the meaning of a propitiation. It is that 
which renders an aggrieved or offended party clement and forgiv- 
ing; that which is the reason or ground of forgiveness. Such a 
propitiation is an atonement. 

Christ is a propitiation for sin. He is such in his sacrificial 
death, and in relation to the divine clemency and for- curisr 4 pro- 
giveness. ‘‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- P!™tTIon. 
tion through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past.” * Here are all the facts of a true 
propitiation: the presupposed sins as an offense against God, and 
his displeasure against them; the blood of Christ as a propitiation 

TeeGy boa, Ape ? Psa. Ixxviii, 38. * Dan, ix, 19. 
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for sins; the divine clemency and forgiveness through this propi- 
tiation. The blood of Christ fulfills its propitiatory office with 
God. There is, therefore, an atonement in his blood. Other 
Scripture texts give the same truth. ‘And he is the propitiation 
for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.” <‘‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” ! 
Such a propitiation for sin is the reality of an atonement in Christ. 

4, Redemption.—Under this term might be classed many texts 
which, with the utmost certainty, give us the fact of an atonement. 

Redemption has a clear and well-defined sense. To redeem is to 
purchase back, to ransom, to liberate from slavery, cap- 
tivity, or death, by the payment of a price. This gives 
the sense of redemption or to redeem—Avtodw—in both its classic 
and Scripture use.’ 

Under the Mosaic law alienated lands might be recovered by the 
payment of a ransom or price. This would be a re- 
demption. Such alienated property, if not previously 
ransomed, reverted without price at the jubilee; but this rever- 
sion was not a redemption, because without any ransom.* A poor 
Israelite might redeem himself from slavery by the payment of a 
sum reckoned according to the time remaining for which he had 
sold himself. This would be his redemption. But the freedom 
which came with the jubilee was not a redemption, because it came 
without any price.* These facts confirm the sense of redemption 
as previously given. Further, in the case of one who has forfeited 
his life: “‘ If there be laid on him a sum of money, then he shall 
give for the ransom of his life whatsoever is laid upon him.”5 This 
is an instance of redemption. The same meaning lies in the fact 
that for the life of a murderer no ransom was permitted.° 

Occasional uses of the term simply in the sense of a deliverance 
are not contrary to the truer and deeper meaning. There is a de- 
liverance as the result of a redemption. The ransom is paid in 
order to the deliverance. And it is a proper usage to apply the 
name of a thing to its effect, or to what constitutes only a part of 
its meaning. This use is entirely consistent with the deeper sense 
of redemption, while the deeper sense cannot be reduced to that of 
a mere deliverance. This is true of the instances previously given, 
and will be found true of the redemption in Christ. 


MEANING. 


INSTANCES. 


11 John ii, 2; iv, 10. 
* John Pye Smith: Sacrifice and Priesthood, pp. 204-207; Hill: Lectures in 
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We shall here select but a few of the many texts which apply the 
terms of redemption to the saving MUL OL COrstaw verycubiion: 
“The Son of man came. . . to give his life a ransom BY Curist. 
for many.” ‘‘ Who gave inirasele a ransom for all.”' The original 
terms—Avteov, dvtiAvtpov—are the very terms which signify the 
ransom or price given for the liberation of a captive, the recovery of 
anything forfeited, or the satisfaction of penal obligation. So, for 
our deliverance from sin and death, and for the recovery of our 
forfeited spiritual life, Christ gives his life—himself—as the ransom. 
Redemption in its deeper sense could not have a clearer expression. 
Truly are we “bought with a price ;” ‘‘not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, .. . but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.”* As in 
other cases silver and gold constitute the ransom, so the blood of 
Christ is the price of our redemption from sin. 

““Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity.”—“‘ And for this cause he is the mediator of the New Tes- 
tament, that by means of death, for the redemption of the trans- 
gressions that were under the first testament, they which are called 
might receive the promise of eternal inheritance.” * Here are facts 
of redemption which give us a real atonement. We are sinners, 
with the penal liabilities of sin; and Christ gives his own life as the 
price of our ransom. 

“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us: for it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth 
on a tree.” ‘‘But when the fullness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to re- 
deem them that were under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.”* In the second text we have a different original 
word—ééayooasw—but of like meaning. The subjects of the re- 
demption are under the law, and under the curse of the law—the 
former state implying all that the latter expresses. Whether “the 
law ” be the law of nature or the Mosaic, the facts of redemption 
are the same. Under both men are sinners, and by neither is 
there salvation. The redemption is from the penalty of sin— 
from the curse of the law. The same sense is determined by the 
fact that the redemption is to the end ‘‘that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” The death of Christ upon the cross is the 
redemption. 

«« Being justified areoly by his grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” ‘In whom we have redemption through his 

1 Matt. xx, 28; 1 Tim. ii, 6. 21 Cor. vi, 20; 1 Pet. i, 18, 19. 
3 Titus ii, 14; Heb. ix, 15. 4 Gal. iii, 13; iv, 4, 5. 
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blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” ' 
Here we have the same facts of redemption. We are sinners and 
under divine condemnation. The redemption through Christ, and 
in his blood, is in order to our justification, or the forgiveness of 
our sins. 

Such are the facts of redemption by Jesus Christ. And with the 
AReAL atone. Sin and condemnation of men as its subjects, with the 
MENT. forgiveness and salvation which it provides, with the 
blood of Christ as the ransom whereby the gracious change is 
wrought, it is unreasonable to deny the fact of an atonement in his 
redeeming death. ‘‘ Every one feels the effect of introducing the 
nouns AvTeov or avtiAvteor, in connection with the verb Avw, when 
applied to the case of a discharged debtor or released captive, as 
making it perfectly clear that his redemption is not gratuitous, but 
that some consideration is given for the securing it. Nor is the 
significancy of these nouns in the least diminished when it is from 
penal consequences of a judicial nature that a person is released. 
The Avreov, indeed, in that case, is not a price from which the law- 
giver is to receive any personal advantage. Itis the satisfaction to 
public law and justice upon which he consents to remit the sen- 
tence. Butstill, the mention of it, in this case as well as in others, 
is absolutely inconsistent with a gratuitous remission.”* This 
statement holds true, with all the force of its facts, in application, 
as intended, to the redemption in Christ. The deeper ideas of 
redemption were wrought into the minds of the writers of the New 
Testament by both their Hebraic and Hellenic education. ~ Nor 
may we think that they used its terms out of their proper meaning 
in applying them to the saving work of Christ. Such a redemption 
is the reality of atonement. 

Redemption holds a prominent place in the nomenclature of 
vor 1x atonement ; indeed, is often used for the designative 
commerciaL term instead of atonement itself. It may be pressed 
eee into the service of an erroneous doctrine. The result 
is a commercial atonement. But this is carrying the analogy in the 
case to an unwarranted extreme. Redemption is modified by the 
sphere in which it is made. The ransom-price of a captive or slave 
goes to the personal benefit of the party making the surrender; it 
is his compensation. The transaction is one of barter. When a 
penalty of death was commuted for a sum of money the ransom 


1 Rom. iii, 24; Eph. i, 7. 

* Hill: Lectures in Divinity, vol. ii, p. 483. The passage varies from the 
same one in the American edition, and is given as quoted by Professor 
Crawford. 
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was penal and of rectoral service, but also of pecuniary value with 
the government. In the divine government there can be no such 
element of redemption. The redemption does not thereby lose the 
sense of an atonement, but should, therefore, be guarded against 
an erroneous doctrine. The gist of the analogy is in the fact of a 
compensatory ransom. This is consistent with a wide distinction 
in the nature of the compensation. There is a wide distinction in 
fact: in the one case a personal, pecuniary compensation; in the 
other, a compensation in rectoral value. In the one case money 
redeems a captive or slave as a commercial equivalent; in the other, 
the blood of Christ redeems a soul as the rectoral equivalent of 
penalty. The ransom is as vitally related to the result in the latter 
case as in the former. This gives us the reality of an atonement 
in the redemption of Christ, and will give us a doctrine without 
any commercial element. 

5. Substitution.—Substitution is not formally a Scripture term, 
but well expresses the sense of numerous texts in their application 
to the saving work of Christ. Like the term ‘‘ redemption,” it 
may be pressed into the service of an erroneous doctrine. This, 
however, can be done only by a wrong interpretation of the substi- 
tution. But we are still only on the fact of an atonement, and, for 
the proof of this, here require nothing more than the substitution 
of Christ in suffering as_the ground of forgiveness. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is clearly Messianic, and clearly 
gives us the fact of substitutional atonement. We WORDS OF 
shall attempt no elaborate or critical exposition. This ors 
has often been done, and successfully for the sense of a real atone- 
ment.' We cite the leading utterances: ‘‘ But he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. . . . The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all... . 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter. . . . For the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken. . . . Yet it pleased the Lord to 
bruise him; he hath put him to grief: when thou shalt make his 
soul an offering for sin. . . . And he bare the sin of many, and 
made intercession for the transgressors.”** These words are deci- 
sive of a substitutional atonement in the sufferings of Christ. 

“« For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man  oryer pRoor 
will one die: yet peradventure for a good man some *X7S: 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his love toward 

1 Alexander, Lowth, Delitzsch, severally on Isaiah ; Terry: Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, January, 1880. 2 Tga. liii, 5-12. 
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us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”'! 
Surely here is atonement in substitution. Those for whom Christ 
died are noted as ungodly, sinners, enemies. Hence they are in a 
state of condemnation. In the death of Christ for them is the 
ground of their justification, which is impossible by the deeds of 
the law. These facts give us atonement by substitution. This sense 
is confirmed by the supposed case of one dying for another. It is 
the supposition of a substitution of one life for another, the rescue 
of one by the vicarious sacrifice of another. So Christ died for us 
as sinners, and in order to our forgiveness and salvation. It is a 
substitution in law ; not penal, but rectoral, so that law might still 
fulfill its office in the interest of moral government. ‘This is vica- 
rious atonement. 

‘Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed.”* Here is a clear reference to the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and also the same sense of atonement 
by substitution. 

«For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God.”* Our sins separate us 
from God, and bring us under his condemnation. There can be 
reconciliation and fellowship only through forgiveness. Christ 
provides for this by suffering for our sins in our stead—the just 
for the unjust. This is the reality of atonement by substitution 
in suffering. 


1 Rom. v, 6-8. 21 Pet. ii, 24. 51 Pet. iii, 18. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NECESSITY FOR ATONEMENT. 


Tue necessity for an atonement is so closely related to the ques- 
tion of its nature that the former might be fully discussed in con- 
nection with the latter. Yet its separate treatment, at least so far 
as our own doctrine is concerned, is in the order of the better 
method. 

In our witnessing facts for the reality of an atonement we gave 
Scripture proofs of its necessity. This necessity, a8 proors or nr- 
divinely revealed, is asserted in the most explicit and “SS 
emphatic terms. It is given with all the force ofa logical implica- 
tion in the requirement of faith in the redeeming Christ as the 
necessary condition of forgiveness and salvation. It is further 
verified as the only explanation of the sufferings and death of 
Christ. The facts of his redemptive mediation are of no ordinary 
character. Indeed, they are so extraordinary as to require the 
profoundest necessity for their vindication under a specially prov- 
idential economy. ‘The incarnation of the Son of God is a mar- 
velous event. Its deeper meaning we read only in the light 
of his own character and rank. In the form of God, he has a 
rightful glory in equality with him. This he surrenders, and 
takes, instead, the form of a servant, in the likeness of men. 
His estate is in the deepest abasement. He is a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. He bears the reproaches and hatreds 
of men. His sufferings have unfathomed depths. After the 
profound self-humiliation in the incarnation he yet further hum- 
bles himself and becomes obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.’ 

The will of the Father is concurrent with the will of the Son in 
this whole transaction. While the Son comes in the gladness of 
filial obedience and the compassion of redeeming love, the Father 
sends him forth and prepares for him a body for his priestly sacri- 
fice.?. The infinite sacrifice of this concurring love of the Father 
and the Son affirms the deepest necessity for an atonement as the 
ground of forgiveness. 

? Pga, lxix, 9; Rom. xv, 3; Phil. ii, 6-8 ; 1 Tim. iii, 16. 
2 Psa, xl, 6-8 ; Heb. x, 5-9. 
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J. GRouND oF NECESSITY IN MorAL GOVERNMENT. 


Only with the fact of a divine moral government can there be the 
occasion of any question respecting the necessity for an atonement. 
If we are not under law to God we are without sin. If without sin, 
we have nothing to be forgiven. Hence there could be for us no 
necessary ground of forgiveness. 

1. Fact of a Moral Government.—God being God, and the Crea- 
tor of men, and men being what they are, a moral government is 
the profoundest moral necessity. We have a moral nature, with 
the powers of an ethical life. Our character is determined according 
to the use of these powers. Herein is involved our profoundest per- 
sonal interest. We also deeply affect each other, and after the 
manner of our own life. Here is a law of great evil. Nor would 
the fact be other, except infinitely worse, were we wholly without 
law from heaven. The less men know of a divine law, with its 
weightier obligations and sanctions, the lower they sink into moral 
corruption and ruin. The moral powers and the forces of evil are 
full of spontaneous impulse. Nor do they await the occasion of a 
revealed law for their corrupting and ruinousactivity. And however 
the absence of all divine law might change our relation to judicial 
penalty, our moral ruin would be, nevertheless, inevitable and 
utter. Now, should we even concede God’s indifference to his own 
claims upon our obedience and love, it would be irrational, and 
blasphemous even, to assume his indifference to all the interests of 
virtue and well-being in us. He cannot overlook us. His own 
perfections constrain his infinite regard for our welfare. Under 
the condition of such facts there is, and there must be, a divine 
moral government over us. The moral consciousness of humanity 
affirms the fact of such a government.! 

2. Requisites of a Moral Government.—Within the moral realm 
subjects may differ : possibly, in some facts of their personal con- 
stitution ; certainly, in their moral state and tendencies. A wise 
government must vary its provisions in adjustment to the require- 
ment of such differences. In some facts the divine law must be 
the same for all. It must require the obedience of all; for such is 
the right of the divine Ruler and the common obligation of his 
subjects. It must guard the rights and interests of all. Beyond 
such facts, yet for the reason of them, the provisions of law, as 
means to the great ends of moral government, should vary as subjects 
differ. The same principles which imperatively require a moral 


Moral System. 
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government for moral beings also require its economy in adjustment 
to any considerable peculiarities of moral condition and tendency. 

This law has special significance, and should not be overlooked in 
the present inquiry. We are seeking for the necessity gprcratty ror 
of an atonement in the requirements of moral govern- ™4%. 
ment ; and we shall more readily find it in view of our own moral 
tendencies and needs. The atonement, while directly for man, 
has infinitely wider relations than the present sphere of humanity. 
Indirectly it concerns all intelligences, and is, no doubt, in adjust- 
ment to all moral interests. Still, in its immediate purpose it is a 
provision for the forgiveness and salvation of men. The atonement 
is, therefore, a measure introduced into the divine government as 
immediately over us, and its special necessity must arise from the 
interests so directly concerned. 

Subjects should know the will of the Sovereign. There are 
things to be done, and things not to be done. Nor can ron 
such things always be known either by reason or expe- iat & 
rience. This may be true even with the highest in perfection, and 
with every thought and feeling responsive to duty. Most certainly 
is it true of us. The mode in which the law of duty shall be given 
is not first in importance. It is the law itself that is so essential. 
How God may reveal his will to angels we know not, because we 
know neither his modes of expression nor their powers of appre- 
hension. Insome mode it is made known, and so becomes the law of 
their duty. And God has made known his will tous. This is chiefly 
done through revelation, though we have some light through the 
moral reason and the direct agency of the Holy Spirit. God gave a 
law to Adam, communicated his will to the patriarchs, wrote the dec- 
alogue on tables of stone for Israel and for man, spake often to the 
people by the prophets. And Christ summed up the law of Christian 
duty in the two great commandments. It is not requisite that every 
particular duty should be given in a special statute. This would be 
for us an impracticable code. We have the law of duty, in a far bet- 
ter form, in the great moral principles given in the gospels. And 
thus we have the divine will revealed to us as the law of our duty. 

In the highest conceivable perfection, with the clearest appre- 
hension of duty, with every sentiment responsive to its — sancrion oF 
behests, and with no tendency nor temptation to the RPWARPS: 
contrary, obedience would be assured without the sanction of re- 
wards. Insuch a state, however munificent the divine favors might 
be to such obedience, penalty could have no necessary govern- 
mental function. But when obedience is difficult and its failure a 
special liability, duty must have the sanction of rewards. They 
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must form a part of the law and have as distinct an announcement 
as its precepts. Otherwise, government is void of a necessary ad- 
justment to the moral state of its subjects. 

Such is the requirement of our moral condition. With us there 
necussary are many hinderances to duty, and the liability to sin 
ATES is great. There is moral darkness, spiritual apathy, a 
strong tendency to evil, and the incoming of much temptation. 
We deeply need the moral sanctions of law in the promise of good 
and the imminence of penalty. And however defective the virtue 
wrought merely under the influence of such motives, they are 
clearly necessary to the ordinary morality of life. Whether in view 
of human or divine law, or of the history of the race, every candid 
man must confess the necessity of such support to the social and 
public morality, and that without it there could be no true civil 
life. It was in the conviction of such a truth that the ancient 
sages asserted the necessity of religion to the life of the State and 
the well-being of society, and that the ancient lawgivers and rulers 
maintained religious institutions and services for the sake of the 
support which the expectation of rewards in a future state gave to 
law and duty in the present life.’ And for us as a race there is the 
profoundest need of penalty as a fact of law. With the vicious, as 
the many would be without the law, the imminence of penalty is a 
far weightier sanction of law than the promise of reward. 

3. Divine Determination of Rewards.—It is the prerogative of 
the divine Ruler to determine the rewards of human conduct. No 
other can determine them either rightfully or wisely. Specially are 
we void of both the prerogative and the capacity for their proper 
apportionment. ven in the plane of secular duties and interests, 
and with the gathered experience of ages, questions of penalty are 
still the perplexing problems of the most highly civilized States; 
and surely we should not assume a capacity for the adjustment of 
law and its rewards to the requirements of the divine government. 
But God comprehends the whole question, and has full prerogative 
in its decisions. He knows what measure of rewards is befitting 
his justice and goodness and required by the interests of his moral 
government. And, accordingly, he has given us the law of. our 
duty, with its announced rewards of obedience and sin. 

4. Measure of Penalty.—God determines the measure of penalty, 
perrruining but not arbitrarily. His infinite sovereignty asserts no 
LOE: disregard of the principles of justice nor of the rights 
and interests of his subjects. He is a wise and good Sovereign, as 
he is a just and holy one. 

1 Warburton: The Divine Legation of Moses, books ii, iii. 
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Sin has intrinsic demerit. It deserves to be punished; and God 
has the exact measure of its desert. So far penalty que pexeri 
may be carried. Divine justice, in its distinctive retrib- °F SIN. 
utive function, has no reason for pause short of this. In its own 
free course it would so punish all sin. But justice cannot carry its 
penalties beyond the demerit of sin. Nor can it suffer any inter- 
ests of moral government to carry them beyond this limit. Nay, 
punishment cannot go beyond. Whatever transcends the intrinsic 
demerit of sin ceases in all that transcendence to be punishment. 
Hence, while the inherent turpitude of sin is the real and only 
ground of punishment, its own measure is a limitation of penalty. 

It is an important office of penalty to conserve the interests of 
the government. We here use the term government nx orrice oF 
not in any ideal or abstract sense, but as including the P*4"7": 
divine Sovereign ruling in its administration, and the moral beings 
over whom he rules. The rights and glory of God are concerned; 
the profoundest interests of men are concerned. So far we may 
speak with certainty, however it may be with other orders of moral 
beings. Hence the rectoral function of penalty isa most important 
one. Its importance rises in the measure of the interests which it 
must conserve. 

It must fulfill its rectoral office specially as a restraint upon sin. 
It must, therefore, be wisely adjusted in its measure to this specific 
end. ‘Two facts condition its restraining force: one, the strength of 
our tendency to sin; the other, the state of our motivity coxprtontva 
to penalty as an impending infliction. Both of these facts F4°TS- 
deeply concern the measure of penalty required by the highest inter- 
ests of moral government. With a strong tendency to sin, and a feeble 
motivity to the imminence of penalty—facts so broadly and deeply 
written in human history—penalties must be the severer. The 
interests of moral government may require them even in the full 
measure of the demerit of sin. Up to this limit, whatever God may 
see to be requisite to these interests will not fail of his appointment 
asthe penalty of sin. All the fundamental principles which deter- 
mine his institution of the wisest and best government must so 
determine him respecting the measure of penalty. 


IJ. NECESSITY FOR PENALTY. 

The physical evil and moral wretchedness which follow upon our 
sinful conduct, but really as consequent to ourconstitu- gov gyins 
tion and relations, are not strictly of the nature of pun- —NOT PENAL. 
ishment, though such is a very common view. That sin brings 
misery is in the order of the divine constitution of things. It is 
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not clear that there could be such a constitution of moral beings 
that suffering would not follow upon sin. Indeed, the contrary. is 
manifest. But what so follows as a natural result, though in an 
order of things divinely constituted, is not strictly penal. Such 
naturally consequent evil may have in the divine plan an important 
ministry in the economy of moral government. But punishment, 
strictly, is a divine infliction of penalty upon sin in the order of. a 
judicial administration. The necessity for penalty, therefore, is 
not from necessary causation, but from sufficient moral grounds. 
Penalty has such a necessity in the interest of moral government, 
except as its office may be fulfilled by some substitutional measure. 
In the moral realm there is a divine moral Ruler ; and the vital truth 
of the present question must be viewed in the light of his perfec- 
tions and rectoral relations. In such light the moral necessity for 
penalty is manifest. 

1. From its Rectoral Office. —Omitting other things for the pres- 
ent, penalty has a necessary office in the good of moral govern- 
ment. Justice itself is directly concerned therein. Nor is any 
requirement of justice more imperative. Sin must be restrained 
and moral order maintained for the honor of God and the good of 
moral beings. The innocent must be protected against injury and 
wrong. Justice cannot overlook these profound interests. In such 
neglect it would cease to be justice. It must sacredly guard them. 
A necessary power for their protection lies in its penalty. This 
it may not omit, except through some measure equally fulfilling 
the same rectoral office, while forgiveness is granted to repenting 
sinners. 

2. From the Divine Holiness.—God, as a perfectly holy being, 
must give support to righteousness and place barriers in the way of 
sin. He must seek, in the use of all proper means, the prevention 
or utmost restraint of sin. But in the moral state of humanity 
penalty is a necessary means for such limitation. Lift the restraint 
of its imminence from the soul and conscience of men, and, wicked 
as they now are, they would be immensely worse. Even a pre- 
sumptive hope of impunity emboldens sin. The divine forbear- 
ance in the deferment of merited punishment is made the occasion 
of a deeper impenitence and a more persistent impiety. ‘‘ Be- 
cause sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, there- 
fore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.””! 
And a release from all amenability to penalty would be to many a © 
divine license to the freest vicious indulgence. The divine holiness, 
therefore, must require the restraint of sin through the ministry of 


1 Kecles, viii, 11. 
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penalty, except as the interest of righteousness may be protected 
through some other means. 

3. From the Divine Goodness.—Nor less must the divine good- 
ness support this office of justice. Sin brings misery. It must 
bring misery, even in the absence of all infliction of penalty. The 
race would be far more wretched in the absence of all penalty than 
it is under anamenability to its rectoral inflictions. While, there- 
fore, God punishes with reluctance, and with profound sympathy-for 
the suffering sinner, yet, as a God of love, he must maintain the office 
of penalty in the interest of human happiness. The only ground 
of its surrender, even on the part of the divine goodness, must be 
found in some vicarious measure equally answering the same end. 

4. A Real Necessity for Atonement.—The result is, the necessity 
for an atonement. Without such a provision sinners cannot be for- 
given and saved. The impossibility is concluded by the facts and 
principles which this chapter unfolds. The necessity for the 
redemptive mediation of Christ lies ultimately in the perfections of 
God as moral ruler. It is, therefore, most imperative. 

5. Nature of the Atonement Indicated.—We have not yet reached 
the place for the more formal discussion of the true theory of atone- 
ment ; yet certain facts and principles have already come into view 
which so clearly indicate its nature that their doctrinal meaning 
may properly be noted here. 

We have the truth of a divine moral government as the ground- 
fact in the necessity foran atonement. We have found gy ig neces- 
the facts and principles of such a government strongly *!7¥- 
affirmative of this necessity. They thus respond to the explicit 
affirmations of Scripture thereon. Further, we have found this 
necessity to be grounded in the profoundest interests of moral 
government, for the protection of which the penalties of the divine 
justice have a necessary function. Here we have the real hinder- 
ance to a mere administrative forgiveness, and, therefore, the real 
necessity for an atonement. The true office of atonement follows 
accordingly. The vicarious sufferings of Christ answer for the 
obligation of justice and the office of penalty in the interests of 
moral government, so that such interest shall not suffer through the 
forgiveness of sin. This is, however, not the whole service of the 
redemptive mediation of Christ, but a chief fact in its more specific 
office, and one answering to the deepest necessity for an atonement. 

The nature of the atonement is thus determined. The vicarious 
sufferings of Christ are a provisory substitute for pen- ips gran nar- 
alty, and not the actual punishment of sin. He is not 8" 
such a substitute in penalty as to preserve the same retributive 
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administration of justice as in the actual punishment of sinners. The 
sufferings of Christ, endured for us as sinners, so fulfill the obli- 
gation of justice and the office of penalty in the interest of moral 
government as to render forgiveness, on proper conditions, entirely 
consistent therewith. Such is the nature of the atonement. 

Such a view fully answers to the relation between God and 
in accorp Men as sovereign and subjects, and to the facts of their 
witH Facts. ginfulness and subjection to his righteous displeasure 
and judicial condemnation. Sin offends his justice and love, incurs 
his righteous displeasure, and constitutes in them punitive desert. 
Such are the facts which the Scriptures so fully recognize. And 
God asa righteous ruler must inflict merited penalty upon sin, not, 
indeed, in the gratification of any mere personal resentment, nor 
in the satisfaction of an absolute retributive justice, but in the 
interest of moral government, or find some rectorally compensatory 
measure for the remission of penalty. Such a measure there is in 
the redemptive mediation of Christ. The conclusion gives us an 
atonement, not by an absolute substitution in punishment, but by 
a provisory substitution in suffering. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SCHEMES WITHOUT ATONEMENT. 


Some hold the fact of salvation who yet deny a vicarious atone- 
ment. Such consistently deny its necessity. There is, in their 
view, no element of divine justice, nor interest of moral government, 
which makes it necessary. Sin may be forgiven or ultimate salva- 
tion attained without it. These great blessings have other grounds 
or modes. In accord with this position, and as consistency re- 
quires, certain grounds or modes are alleged as entirely sufficient 
for our forgiveness or future happiness. Thus we have schemes of 
salvation without an atonement in Christ, and in the denial of its 
necessity. It may be proper to notice some of them. 


J. BLESSEDNESS AFTER THE PENALTY. 

Universalism and Calvinism differ widely in their completed sys- 
tems—if we may speak of the former as a system. They are infi- 
nitely apart respecting the demerit of sin and the measure of its 
merited penalty. Yet the two are at one in the cardinal princi- 
ple that sin must be punished according to its desert. We speak 
of these systems in their more regular form, not in all their phases. 
But such a principle in Universalism, as in any non-atonement 
scheme, gives no place for salvation. 

1. Salvation Hxcluded.—In any deep sense of the term, salvation 
is possible only as a real forgiveness of sin, or its substitutional 
punishment, is possible. Where the penalty is fully suffered by 
the offender, as Universalism asserts it must be, there is no salva- 
tion. When a criminal has suffered the full penalty awarded him , 
his discharge is no matter of grace, and his further punishment 
would be an injustice. There is neither forgiveness nor salvation 
in his release. On the scheme of Universalism the same must be 
true in every instance of divine penalty. Such a scheme is false 
to the clearly revealed fact of forgiveness; false to the soteriology 
of the Scriptures. The fact is deeply wrought into the Gospel of 
Christ that he is a Saviour through the forgiveness of sin; a Saviour 
from the punishment of sin; and such a Saviour through an atone- 
ment in his blood. These facts have been set forth and verified by 


the Scriptures, and need not here be repeated. ; 
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2. Final Blessedness really a Salvation.—The denial of ultimate 
happiness as a salvation is a logical implication of this scheme. 
The same is true whether merited punishment is limited to this 
life or continues for a greater or less time in the next. There is 
no salvation in the termination of such a punishment, whether in 
the present or future world. Justice has no further penal claim. 
And while the happiness then beginning and flowing on forever 
might be far above any merit in us, still it could not be a salvation. 
Certainly it could be no such a salvation as the Scriptures reveal in 
Christ. In the truest and deepest sense future happiness is a sal- 
vation through his atonement.' Hence the scheme which precludes 
this fact cannot be true. 

3. Impossible under Endless Penalty.—A scheme of ultimate 
and endless happiness, after a full personal satisfaction of justice 
in penalty, must limit the duration of punishment, however long 
it may continue in a future state. If penalty be eternal there can 
be no after-state of happiness. Here arises a great question, the 
discussion of which would lead us quite aside from the subject in 
hand. We simply note in passing that the Scriptures express the 
duration of penalty in terms most significant of its eternity. What 
seems specially decisive is, that it is so expressed when placed in 
immediate contrast with the endless reward of the righteous: 
«‘ And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal.””? The same original word—aiovvov— 
expresses the duration in the two cases; and there is no more ap- 
parent reason for its limitation in the former than in the latter. 
In such a destiny on account of sin there can be no state of happi- 
ness after the penalty. Nor can the necessity for an atonement be 
so set aside. 


II. SALVATION THROUGH SOVEREIGN FORGIVENESS. 


The necessity for an atonement is denied on the assumption that 
God, in mere sovereignty or on a merely personal disposition of 
kindness, and without regard to the ends of justice in the interest 
of moral government, may and does freely forgive sin. There are 
many objections to this view, and such as entirely discredit it. 

1. An Assumption against Facts.—That God forgives and saves 
sinners on his. mere sovereignty or pleasure, and without regard to 
the requirements of moral government, is without proof, and the 
sheerest assumption. Moreover, the facts of a providential history, 
already filling many centuries, are full in its contradiction. Were 

1 John iii, 14-16; vi, 47-51; x, 27, 28; Rom. v, 20, 21; vi, 23; 2 Tim. ii, 10; 
Heb. v, 9; ix, 15; 1 Pet, v, 10; Rev. v, 9, 10; vii, 14-17. 2 Matt. xxv, 46. 
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the mere pleasure of God, as a kindly personal disposition, his only 
law, as this position assumes, there would be no instance of pun- 
ishment. But there are many such. No one can rationally deny 
it. Now these facts are contradictory to such a mode of forgiveness. 
As the generations press to their altars with the sense of sin and 
with sacrifices of atonement the voice of humanity, in the deepest 
utterances of its religious consciousness, pronounces against it. 
Revelation, in words the most explicit and emphatic, confirms the 
judgment of humanity. j 

2. Contrary to Divine Government.—There is a moral govern- 
ment. There is such a government as divinely instituted. It is 
without any provision for a mere administrative forgiveness. Nor 
can it admit any such forgiveness, because it would be contrary to 
its own principles and measures. God, in full view of our moral 
state, and with infinite regard for our good, has instituted his gov- 
ernment in adjustment to our duty and welfare. Penalty itself 
arises out of the requirement and interest of moral government. 
Hence its suspension without regard to any new provision would be 
contrary to government as divinely instituted, and also to the 
divine perfections in so ordering its provisions. Further, it would 
set the divine administration in direct opposition to the divine 
word. In clearest terms God has announced the penalties of sin. 
Now it is presumed that he will sovereignly interfere, and, without 
regard to any new provision, grant a universal forgiveness. Surely 
it is a bold assumption that God will so contradict himself and set 
his administration against his own law. 

3. Subversive of all Government.—lf forgiveness is so granted 
it must be universal. There could be no other law of salvation. 
And, otherwise, it would neither answer for our need nor for the 
divine impartiality. But with such universal forgiveness govern- 
ment really no longer exists. Justice makes no practical distinction 
between obedience and sin. 

A law of duty without a penalty for transgression is a mere ad- 
visory rule of life, and, for us, void of necessary enforc- yaw wrrnour 
ing sanction. It would virtually say to every man, Do PENArTY. 
as you please; when it is certain that most men would please to do 
wrong and moral ruin be the result. How long could civil govern- 
ment be thus maintained? A partial uncertainty of penalty, a 
presumptive hope of impunity, emboldens crime. The license of a 
universal forgiveness would open the flood-gates of evil and hasten 
both social and political ruin. As a race we are even more propense 
to the disregard of moral duty and to sin against God. It may be 
claimed, and freely granted, that the grace of divine forgiveness 
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is a most weighty reason for grateful piety. But the common 
moral apathy would be insensible to its persuasive force. Facts 
clearly show that with most men the divine goodness pleads in vain. 
Even the cross, with the admission of its atoning love, so pleads 
in vain. Delays of punishment, with salvation for their end, are 
perverted to a more persistent evil doing. For such a race the free 
remission of all penalty would be subversive of all government, 
and whelm in ruin the profound moral interests which the divine 
government must conserve. Such inevitable consequences utterly 
discredit the assumption of forgiveness and salvation on mere 
sovereignty. 


III. FoRGIVENESS ON REPENTANCE. 


It is specially urged that repentance is a proper and entirely 
sufficient ground of forgiveness, and, hence, that there is no neces- 
sity for an atonement. This isa common position with rational- 
istic schemes. 

1. Repentance Necessary.—The necessity for a true repentance, 
in order to forgiveness and salvation, is not only conceded, but 
firmly maintained in any proper doctrine of atonement. No pro- 
vision of a redemptive economy could supersede this necessity. 
Impenitence after sinning is self-justification and the very spirit of 
rebellion ; while penitence is the only self-condemnation and the 
only return to obedience. There must, therefore, be a genuine repent- 
ance. There can be neither forgiveness nor any real redemption 
from sin without it. 

2. The Only Kind Naturally Possible.—The logic of this ques- 
tion will not concede the gratuitous assumption of a true repentance 
as possible in the resources of our own nature. A soul with the 
disabilities of depravity, and under the power of sin, cannot so re- 
pent. This accords with the facts of our moral condition as clearly 
given in the Scriptures, and also with a common experience and 
observation. There is a certain kind of repentance within our own 
power. We instinctively shrink from punishment, and, therefore, 
necessarily regret the sins which expose us to its infliction. But 
such regret implies no true sense of sin, and constitutes no neces- 
sary repentance. It is merely what the Scriptures designate as the 
sorrow of the world working death, and so discriminate it from a 
true godly sorrow for sin, working repentance unto salvation.’ The 
former repentance, and the only kind naturally possible, is no 
proper ground of forgiveness. Nor has it any true redemptive 
power in the moral life. 

12 Cor. vii, 9, 10. 
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3. Such Repentance Inevitable.—As the immediate product of 
our mental constitution such a repentance is inevitable, and hence 
must be universal. As we necessarily shrink from penalty, so we 
necessarily regret the evil deeds which subject us to its infliction. 
But what so arises naturally, and without any element of true con- 
trition, can be no sufficient ground of forgiveness. Besides, as 
a necessary product, and therefore universal, it would involve a 
universal forgiveness. The result would be the subversion of all 
government, just as on a universal sovereign forgiveness. With 
such a policy no civil government could be maintained. Nor could 
a divine moral government be so maintained. 

Nor is there validity in any rejoinder that, as the Gospel freely 
offers forgiveness on a repentance possible to all, it might hence 
be universal. This is true, but only in an economy of grace 
which provides for a true repentance and gives to the ministry 
of forgiveness the moral support of the redemptive mediation of 
Christ. 

4. Without any Deep Sense of Sin.—In the repentance natu- 
rally possible sin is neither felt nor confessed in a true sense of its 
intrinsic evil, but only selfishly, on account of its result in personal 
suffering. It therefore can have no real redemptive or reformative 
power in the moral life. And even were forgiveness permissible 
on the ground of so defective a repentance, a true salvation is not 
so possible. Forgiveness so easily granted never could bring the 
turpitude of sin home to the moral consciousness. To this extent 
would be the loss of moral benefit. The intenser the sense of sin, 
and the profounder the grateful love for the mercy of forgiveness, 
the more thorough is the moral recovery and salvation. It is easy 
to decide where there are such experiences. They are realized 
only through the helping and forgiving grace of redemption. As 
souls gather around the cross they have the deepest contrition for 
sin and the most grateful love for the gracious forgiveness.’ Innu- 
merable facts of religious experience so witness. And even if we 
could set aside the deeper necessity for an atonement, there is yet 
a profound moral necessity for the redemptive mediation of Christ 
in order to the moral recovery and salvation of the soul. 

5. True Repentance only by Grace.—The moral disabilities 
consequent upon depravity and sin render a true repent- 
ance impossible in the resources of our own nature. 
Such a state is one of spiritual blindness, insensibility, impotence, 
death. So the Scriptures represent it.” Hence, they attribute a 

1 Ullman : The Sinlessness of Jesus, p. 251. 
2 John vi, 44; Rom. v, 6; viii, 3, 4; Eph. ii, 1, 2 ; iv, 18; Col. ii, 13. 
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genuine repentance, both in its privilege and possibility, to the grace 
of the atonement and the agency of the Holy Spirit so procured. 
Thus it behooved Christ to suffer and to rise again, that repentance 
and remission of sins might be preached in his name. And a 
special office of the Holy Spirit, in a mission provided through the 
redemptive mediation of Christ, is to bring the sense of sin home 
to the conscience in a conviction necessary to a true repentance. So 
Christ, having redeemed us with his blood, is exalted a Prince and a 
Saviour to give repentance and remission of sins.’ 

The gracious ability and disposition to a true repentance are 
vay uetp iw through the evangelical mission of the Spirit. Only 
CHRIS: thus have we an explanation of the mighty work 
wrought on that memorable day of Pentecost. The Spirit was shed 
forth, not only upon the apostles in the power of preaching, but 
also upon the people in the power of religious conviction. And no 
one who denies this mission of the Spirit as a procurement of the 
redemptive mediation of Christ can account for the converting 
power of the Gospel on that day of Pentecost or for the work of 
religious revival in the history of Christianity. Hence it is an 
utterly futile attempt to supersede the necessity for an atonement 
by the sufficiency of repentance, while the repentance itself is possi- 
ble only through the grace of the atonement.” 


IV. SomE SPECIAL Facts. 


There are a few facts specially urged against the necessity for an 
atonement which should have a brief notice. They are such as 
may be presented in a plausible light, but are without aie force 
as urged in the argument. 

ie “Forgiving One Another.—We are required to forgive one an- 
other, and without any regard to anatonement. Now itis claimed 
that if God requires us so to forgive he will himself thus forgive.’ 
Respecting our own duty no issue is made. Such a requirement is 
clearly in the Scriptures.‘ But there is nothing either in the 
nature or the manner of it which furnishes any ground for the 
inference that the divine forgiveness is without regard to an atone- 
ment. Indeed, one of the texts given in the reference, and which 

1 Luke xxiv, 46,47; John xvi, 7-11 ; Acts v, 31. 

2 On the insufficiency of repentance as a ground of forgiveness: Butler : 
Analogy of Religion, part ii, chap. v, 4,5; Magee: Atonement and Sacrifice, 
dissertations iv, v; Watson : Theologee! Tastes. vol. ii, pp. 96-102 ; Gil- 
bert : The Oheitian Atonement, pp. 217, 466 ; Randles : Substituiton : Uys 
ment, pp. 179-186. 

> Worcester : The Atoning Sacrifice, pp. 127-129. 

2 Matt. xviii, 21, 22; Eph. iv, 82; Col. iii, 18. 
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Worcester cites for his position, is entirely to the contrary : ‘ For- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you.” 

Account is also made of texts in which there is a coupling of our 
forgiving with the divine forgiving. If we forgive, We —yorGrveN as 
shall be forgiven; if we forgive not, we shall not be FORGIVING. 
forgiven.’ But the matter is still our duty of forgiving one an- 
other, accompanied, indeed, with its conditional relation to the 
divine forgiveness, but with no intimation that this is without 
regard to the atonement in Christ. 

There is another view of this case, and one decisive against the 
inference adverse to the necessity for an atonement. ONLY ACh 
This duty of forgiveness is the duty of private persons Sona purr. 
simply, and without any rectoral prerogative or obligation. One 
must so forgive, as the offense concerns one’s self only. Even the 
Christian ruler must so forgive. But who ever thinks of his carry- 
ing this duty into his administration? When the offense is a crime 
in the law it has public relations, and he has rectoral obligations in 
the case. What he may and should do in a merely private relation 
he must not do as a minister of the law. God is moral ruler. 
Hence our forgiving one another has no such analogy to the divine 
forgiveness as to be the ground of an inference adverse to the neces- 
sity for an atonement. 

2. Parental Forgiveness.—There is~properly such a forgiveness, 
yet there must be a limit even here, the disregard of which brings 
serious evil. Besides, the family circle is small, and rather private 
than public inits economy. It is constituted in peculiarly intimate 
and affectionate relations. It is, therefore, eminently a sphere for 
governing through the moral influences hence arising or so rendered 
possible. But what may be fitting here is wholly inadmissible in a 
government of broad domain, and conditioned by very different 
influences and tendencies. The economy of the family will not 
answer for the government of the State, much less for the divine 
government of the world or the universe. God is ruler in a uni- 
versal moral realm, and no propriety of mere parental forgiveness 
can prove that he may consistently forgive without an atonement. 

3. Parable of the Prodigal Son.—The attempt to press this 
beautiful parable into the service of anti-atonement xamonazstrc 
schemes is in the natural movement of rationalistic Vw. 
thought. ‘It is remarkable how perfectly this parable precludes 
every idea of the necessity of vicarious suffering, in order to the 
pardon of the penitent sinner. Had it been the special purpose of 

1 Matt. vi, 12, 14, 15; Luke vi, 37. 
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our Lord to provide an antidote for such a doctrine it is difficult 
to conceive what could have been devised better adapted to that 
end.”! Even Mr. Chubb, certainly without much sympathy with 
Christianity, has a treatise on this parable, in which he insists that 
by special design it teaches the sufficiency of repentance as the 
ground of forgiveness; that the free and gracious forgiveness of 
this father exemplifies the free and gracious forgiveness of the heay- 
enly Father ; and that such is at once the dictate of reason and the ~ 
Gospel of. Christ. 

But it is certainly a queer kind of exegesis which claims a passage 
queer exe. Of Scripture that is entirely silent upon the atonement 
GESIS. as decisive against both its reality and necessity. There 
is the greater violation of the laws of interpretation, because so 
many passages do specially treat the atonement, and in a manner 
decisive of its reality and necessity. Besides, all the freeness of the 
divine forgiveness which this parable represents, and which we grate- 
fully accept, isin the fullest consistency with the doctrine of a vica- 
rious atonement. 

There is in this hasty and illogical method a neglect of vital and 
ratseanat- Getermining facts, and the assumption of a completeness 
oGy. of analogy which does not exist. The father in this 
parable appears and acts simply as such. Had he been a ruler also, 
and his son a criminal in the law, then, however gracious his 
fatherly affection, his rectoral obligations would have required 
recognition and observance. The vicious logic of this hasty method 
is thus manifest. It wrongly assumes that God’s sole relation to 
moral beings is that of Father. This error utterly vitiates the con- 
clusion. As we have previously noted, God is a moral Ruler as 
well as a gracious Father. Here is the vital, yet utterly neglected, 
distinction between the earthly and the heavenly Father. And 
what God might do simply as a Father, he may not do as moral 
Ruler. 

Nor do these facts rob this parable of its lesson of grace. It is 
ux Lesson or Still true that the doctrine of atonement is in the full- 
GRACE. est consistency withsuch a lesson. As this father gra- 
ciously forgave his repenting son, so does God graciously forgive his 
repenting children. The one fact illustrates the other. But the 
Scriptures decide, and reason accords therewith, that it is through 
the atonement in Christ that God so forgives. He had no need for 
an atonement in his fatherly disposition, but only in the require-- 
ments of his rectoral offices. Now that an atonement has been 
made, he may and does forgive his repenting children in all the 

1 Worcester: The Atoning Sacrifice, p. 215, 
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fullness of his paternal grace and love. Thus we hold the full 
meaning of this lesson. We admire its grace. There is one of an 
infinitely deeper pathos. We read it in the sacrifice of the cross, as 
the atoning provision of the Father’s love, that he might reach us 


in a gracious forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THEORIES OF ATONEMENT. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 


1. Harlier Views of Atonement.—In the earlier history of the 
Church the redemption in Christ was viewed rather as a fact than 
as a doctrine. It was then, as it must ever be, the central truth of 
the Gospel. Christ was every-where proclaimed as a Saviour through 
his sacrificial death. Forgiveness and salvation were freely offered 
in his blood. But the great truth had its proclamation in the terms 
of Scripture rather than in the formulas of doctrine. This was 
proper, as it was natural. It is proper now, and will ever be so. 
Redemption, in all the preciousness of its truth and grace, has a 
living association with its own Scripture terms ; and a disregard of 
this connection could not be other than a serious detriment. There 
were early utterances which well accord with strictly doctrinal 
views ; still there was no formal construction of a doctrine.’ 

Then came the singular notion of redemption by a ransom to 
xortonora Satan. It is not agreed when, nor with whom, it orig- 
ransom To inated. Some find in Ireneus, of the second century, 
oa its first representative, while others would entirely clear 
him of such a view. It certainly had a representative in the very 
gifted but speculative Origen, of the third century. Nor did it run 
its course without finding entertainment in the great and versatile 
mind of Augustine. It flourished in the patristic period, and held 
its position until the beginning of the scholastic, or the time of 
Anselm, late in the eleventh century.’ 

This very strange opinion was, probably, first suggested by certain 
succestionor texts of Scripture which represent us as in captivity or 
THE VIEW. bondage to Satan, and our redemption by Christ as a 
deliverance from his possession and power. These representations 
may have suggested the idea of a right to us in Satan—such aright 


1 Oxenham: Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. 112-114; Knapp: Chris- 
tian Theology, p. 400 ; Smeaton: The Apostles’ Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. — 
480-493 ; Dale : The Atonement, pp. 269-278. 

* Hagenbach : History of Doctrines, vol. i, pp. 192, 198; Shedd: History of 
Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, pp. 212-226 ; Oxenham : The Catholic Doctrine of 
the Atonement, pp. 114-124, 
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as that in which slaves or captives in war were held. He had con- 
quered us, and brought us into his possession. In the prevalent 
ideas of the time this was a valid and rightful possession. Hence, 
probably, came the idea of the death of Christ as a ransom to Satan 
for the canceling of thisclaim. But this notion could not be per- 
manent, and the marvel is that it continued solong. It is so incon- 
gruous with all cardinal facts so related to the atonement as to be 
decisive of its nature, that its dismission was a necessary result of 
their intelligent apprehension. 

2. Inception of a Scientific Treatment.—The treatment of the 
atonement in a scientific or more exact doctrinal man- oun DEUS 
ner really began with Anselm, late in the eleventh cen- BOMG: 
tury. His book,’ though but a small one, is not improperly char- 
acterized asan “ epoch-making book.” It fell far short of control- 
ling the doctrine of the Church on the atonement, yet it exerted a 
strong influence upon after discussions and opinions, whether accord- 
ant or in dissent. It furnished, though not in the full scientific 
sense usually claimed, a basis for the doctrine of satisfaction as con- 
structed in the Reformed soteriology. Reviews of Anselm are 80 
common: to histories of doctrine, systems of theology, and mono- 
graphic discussions of atonement, that there is little need of special 
reference.? We question neither the intellectual strength nor the 
intense religious earnestness of Anselm. And both are deeply 
wrought into his “‘ Cur Deus Homo.” That the usual estimate of 
his work greatly exaggerates the scientific result we as little ques- 
tion. Such exaggeration is specially with his more sympathetic 
reviewers. 

Anselm emphasizes certain principles or facts as fundamental, 
and makes them the ground of his doctrine of atone- 
ment. Sin is the withholding from God his rightful 
claim, and is to him, on account of his character, an infinite 
wrong. The sinner is thus brought into an infinite indebtedness 
to the divine honor. This debt must be paid. God must not and 
cannot surrender his own personal right and honor, as he would do 
in a mere gratuitous forgiveness. The sinner never can, by any 
personal conduct; satisfy this claim. Therefore he must suffer the 
full punishment of his sins, or, as the only alternative, satisfaction 
must be rendered by another. It follows that the only salvation is 


THE DOCTRINE, 


1 Our Deus Homo. Translated in Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. xi, xii. 

2 Ritschl: History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, pp. 22-85 ; Hagenbach : History of Doctrines, vol. ii, pp. 32-38 ; Smeaton: 
The Apostles’ Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. 510-520 ; Oxenham : The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement, pp. 166-174. 
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through the compensatory service of a divine Mediator. In this 
exigency the Son of God, in compassion for perishing sinners, was 
incarnated in their nature, and in their behalf gave himself up in 
holy obedience and suffering to the Father. On account of his 
theanthropic character his obedience and death are a full compen- 
sation to the violated honor of God, and, therefore, a true and 
sufficient ground of forgiveness.' 

But neither essential element of the satisfaction atonement, 
especially as scientifically wrought into this doctrine, is distinctly 
xo meurep given by Anselm. By common consent the substitutive 
ricutxous- Office of the active obedience of Christ is not in his doc- 
pea trine. This view was first opened by Thomas Aquinas, 
but long waited for its completion.? Nor did Anselm maintain the 
no penar distinct view of penal substitution. He is so credited, 
SuasmTumMON. but only asinterpreted after the ideas so fully wrought 
into the Reformed soteriology. Certain avowed principles respect- 
ing the nature of sin and the necessity for divine satisfaction, in 
case of forgiveness, might imply a penal substitution, and do so 
imply in the doctrine of satisfaction—a fact which gives occasion 
and currency to such interpretation of Anselm. But he never 
gave them such a meaning, nor found in penal substitution their 
necessary implication. He does assert that punishment or satisfac- 
tion must follow every sin: ‘ Vecesse est ut omne peccatum satis- 
factio aut pena sequatur.”* Here, however, punishment and 
satisfaction are discriminated and taken as alternately necessary, 
while in the doctrine of satisfaction the punishment of sin has no 
alternative. It is the only possible satisfaction of justice, and the 
two terms are really one in meaning, the ministry of justice vary- 
ing only by an exchange of penal subjects, not in the execution of 
penalty. Anselm propounded no such doctrine of satisfaction by 
penal substitution. Nor are we without the support of good au- 
thority in so writing.‘ 

Anselm represents the mediation of Christ in holy obedience and 
suffering as infinitely meritorious, and, therefore, as justly entitled 
to an infinitely great reward. But as an absolutely perfect being, 
and in possession of all blessedness, he was not himself properly 
rewardable: therefore the merited reward might, and on his prefer- 


'Neander: History of the Church, vol. iv, pp. 498, 499; Knapp: Christian 
Theology, p. 402. 

> Shedd : History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, pp. 809, 310. 

° Opera Omnia (Migne’s), Tomus Primus, 881. 

4 Neander: History of the Church, vol. iv, p. 500; Bruce: The Humiliation 
of OG, p. 853 ; Oxenham: The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement, p. 172. 
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ence should, go to sinners in forgiveness and salvation.!. But the 
doctrine, in its principles and structure, is very different from the 
doctrine of satisfaction, and in some of its facts really very like 
the middle theory. 

3. Popular Number of Theories.—Historically, or in popular 
enumeration, theories of atonement are many. Nor is this strange. 
The subject is one of the profoundest. The facts  ggeasons ror 
which it concerns are of stupendous character. Its MANY: 
relations to the great questions of theology are vitally intimate. In 
scientific treatment it should be accordant to the system of doc- 
trines into which it is wrought. Further, some minds are given 
to speculation and to fanciful views, or, for a lack of proper analysis 
and construction, take some one fact—perhaps a merely incidental 
one—for the whole truth, while others would timidly avoid the 
deeper principles of the question. In such facts we have reason 
enough for many theories. Yet authors widely differ NUMBERS 
respecting the number. Dr. Hodge enumerates five, Ma a 
but omits material modifications, while yet bringing them fully 
into his discussion.” Professor Crawford names thirteen theories 
as substitutes for what he chooses to call the Catholic doctrine— 
the Calvinistic doctrine. Then he adds the later theory of Dr. 
Bushnell, thus giving us in all fifteen.* Alford Cave names as 
many.’ Such large enumeration, however, is superficial, and made 
with little regard to analysis and scientific classification. 

4, Scientific Enumeration.—The truth to be interpreted in the 
doctrine of atonement is the work of Christ in our salvation. But 
he can save us only by some work or influence within us, or with 
God for us, or by both. Such work or influence, whatever it is, 
must answer to the need in the case. Some need there must be, 
else a redemptive mediation has neither place nor office. Many 
who deny an absolute need will yet admit a relative one, and so 
urgent as to give propriety and value to a redemptive economy. 

Two facts vitally concern the question of need, respecting which 
there should be a common agreement: one, that we are resting prIN- 
sinful and of sinful tendency; the other, that we can CLE: 
be saved only in a deliverance from sin and a moral harmonization 
with God. Without such facts there is no place for the redemptive 
work of Christ, and no saving office which he can fulfill. What, 
then, is the need for the redemptive mediation of Christ in a 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xii, pp. 80-82. 

2 Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 563-589. 

> The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement, pp. 285-895. 
4 The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, pp. 14-16. 
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salvation so realized? Why cannot man achieve his own deliverance 
from sin and harmonize himself with God? Why cannot God 
achieve both without a mediation in Christ? Every theory of 
atonement that may properly be called such must answer to these 
questions. Every theory must, in logical consistency, accord with 
the answer given. The true theory will be found in accord with 
the true answer. We thus have principles whereby we may test 
theories, and determine their legitimacy or truth. Some give a 
determining position to one fact in the need, some to another. 
Some find all the need in the moral disabilities of man; others find 
allin God. Every theory must take its place in a scientific classi- 
fication according to the dominant fact of need which it alleges. 

By these same principles we may greatly reduce the popular num- 
any tur. Der Of theories—such as given by Professor Crawford. 
ores one Such reduction is specially possible respecting theories 
a wholly grounded in certain disabilities of our moral 
state. The subjective facts of moral disability, out of which the 
need for a redemptive mediation is alleged to arise, may be numer- 
ically many, and yet so one in kind that one objective law of re- 
demptive help will answer for all. And the law of redemptive help, 
though revealed in many facts, may still be one law, and working 
only in one mode. Hence, theories of atonement popularly num- 
bered after such many facts, may all be reduced to unity under one 
form of moral need, or under one law of redemptive help. In a 
like mode there may be a reduction, though not an equal one, of 
theories which ground the necessity for an atonement in the re- 
quirements of the divine nature. In truth, the real necessity for 
an atonement arises in the nature of God, especially in the offices 
of his justice, and gives place for only two legitimate theories— 
two alternatively, one of which must be the true theory. 

For illustration we may apply these principles of classification 
rrpueene and reduction to theories, popularly given as such, 
pe which are grounded simply in a need arising out of 
moral disabilities in man. The theories which we shall name in 
the illustration are in fact but different phases of the theory of 
moral influence. 

One theory is that Christ died as a martyr to his prophetic mis- 
sion, and for the confirmation of the lessons of moral and religious 
truth which he gave to the world. This is the Marturial theory. 
It assumes our ignorance and our need of higher spiritual truth, | 
and offers us redemptive help in Christ only through the moral 
influence of the lessons of higher religious truth which he gave. 

Tn another view, the death of Christ fulfilled its chief office as 
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subservient to his resurrection, that he might thereby more fully 
disclose and verify the reality of a future life. Such disclosure is 
for the sake of its helpful religious influence in the present life. 
Men are strongly propense toa meresecular life. They greatly need, 
therefore, the practical influence of a revealed future life. Such 
help Christ brings through his resurrection, for which his death 
served as the prerequisite. 

He died as an example of self-sacrificing devotion to the good of 
others. He so died that through the moral force of so impressive 
a lesson we might be led into a life of disinterested benevolence. 
Man is selfish and needs such an example of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the good of others as Christ gives. Such are the facts 
which this view emphasizes. But all the redemptive help which it 
represents is in the practical force of a moral lesson. 

In another view the mission and work of Christ were for the 
manifestation of God as among men in an incarnation ; that he 
might ‘‘show us the Father” in his sympathy and forgiving grace. 
Man lacks faith, is in doubt, is in a servile fear of God, and suffers 
the moral paralysis of such states of mind. He needs encourage- 
ment, assurance of the kindness and love of God. This also is 
redemptive help only through the salutary influence of a moral 
lesson. 

Such, indeed, are all the popularly named theories which 
ground the need of a mediatorial economy merely in Pend 
our own moral disabilities. If any exception should be HELP ONE. 
made it is in the case of the realistic and mystical schemes, in 
which, however, the chief difference is in the mode of redemptive 
help. But in all that class of which we have given examples, the 
need, revealed in many variant facts, is yet one ; and the redemptive 
help, coming in various forms, is operative only in one mode. Man 
is ignorant, and needs higher religious truth ; of feeble motivity to 
duty, and needs its lessons in a more impressive form; of strong 
secular tendency, and needs the practical force of a revealed future 
life ; selfish, and needs the helpful example of self-sacrificing love ; 
in a servile fear of God, and needs the assurance of his fatherly 
kindness. So Christ comes in all these forms of needed help. Bvt 
in the deeper sense, the need is one, and the redemptive help is one. 
And these theories, many in popular enumeration, are all one theory 
—the theory of moral influence. Its claims will be considered a little 
further on. For the present it may be said that no issue will be 
joined respecting either such need in us or such help in Christ as 
here alleged. But such is not the real necessity for an atonement, 


and such is not the true atonement. : 
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5. Ground for only Two Theories.—In a strict or scientific sense 
there are but two theories of atonement. We have seen how many 
in popular enumeration are reducible to the one theory of moral 
influence. Others, as will appear, in their review, are so void of 
essential facts that they hold no rightful place as theories. Nor is 
the scheme of moral influence in any strict sense a theory of atone- 
ment, because it neither answers to the real necessity in the case 
nor admits an objective ground of forgiveness in the mediation of 
Christ. 

Nor can there be more than two theories. This limitation is de- 
Guu ato termined by the law of a necessary accordance between 
BREDNIES. the necessity for an atonement and the nature of the 
atonement as answering to that necessity. This fact we have, that 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ are an objective ground of the 
divine forgiveness. There is a necessity for such a ground ; his 
sufferings are an atonement only as they answer to this necessity. 
Hence the nature of the atonement is determined by the nature of 
its necessity. Now this necessity must lie/either in the requirement 
of an absolute justice which must punish sin, or in the rectoral office 
of justice as an obligation to conserve the interest of moral govern- 
ment. There can be no other necessity for anatonement as an object- 
ive ground of forgiveness. Nor does any scheme ofa real atonement 
in Christ either represent or imply another. Thus there is place for 
two theories, but only two. There is place for a theory of absolute 
substitution, according to which the redemptive sufferings of Christ 
were strictly penal, and the fulfillment of an absolute obligation of 
justice in the punishment ofsin. This is the theory of satisfaction, 
and answers to a necessity in the first sense given. There is also 
place for a theory of conditional substitution, according to which 
the redemptive sufferings of Christ were not the punishment of sin, 
but such a substitute for the rectoral office of penalty as renders 
forgiveness, on proper conditions, consistent with the requirements 
of moral government. This answers to a necessity in the second 
sense given, and accords with tho deeper principles of the govern- 
mental theory. The truth of atonement must be with the one or 
the other of these theories. 


Il. Summary REVIEWS. 


Most of the theories noticed in this section we call theories only 
after popular usage. They are not strictly such. While some 
have peculiar phases or elements, they are mostly based on the 
principles of the moral theory. We shall attempt but a summary 
review of them. It will suffice to notice their leading facts, to 
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ascertain the nature of the redemption in Christ which they repre- 
sent, and to determine their place in a proper classification. A few 
words may be added upon their respective claims. 

1. Theory of Vicarious Repentance.—We may so designate a 
theory specially represented by Dr. John McLeod Campbell. It 
is grounded in the idea of the profoundest identification of Christ 
with humanity in the incarnation. Therein he takes our experi- 
ences into his own consciousness ; enters into the deepest sympathy 
with us, even in our sense of sin, and of the divine displeasure. 
Thus he takes upon his own soul the burden and sorrow of our sins, 
and makes the truest, deepest confession of their demerit and of the 
just displeasure of God against them. Divine justice is therewith 
satisfied and we areforgiven. ‘‘ This confession, as to its own nature, 
must have been a perfect Amen in humanity to the judgment of 
God on the sin of man.” ‘* He who so responds to the divine wrath 
against sin, saying, ‘ Thou art righteous, O Lord, who judgest so,’ 
is necessarily receiving the full apprehension and realization of 
that wrath, as well as of that sin against which it comes into his 
soul and spirit, into the bosom of the divine humanity, and, so 
receiving it, he responds to it with a perfect response—a response 
from the depths of that divine humanity—and in that perfect re- 
sponse he absorbs it. For that response has all the elements of a 
perfect repentance in humanity for all the sin of man; a perfect 
sorrow ; a perfect contrition ; all the elements of such a repentance, 
and that in absolute perfection ; all, except the personal consciousness 
of sin; and by that perfect response in Amen to the mind of God in 
relation to sin is the wrath of God rightly met, and that is accorded 
to divine justice which is its due and could alone satisfy it.”’? 

This scheme recognizes the demerit of sin and a retributive jus- 
tice in God. It is a scheme of vicarious atonement, —peverir or 
but in entire dissent from the theory of satisfaction, as S!- 
it denies the possibility of penal substitution. It clearly holds 
repentance to be all that justice requires as the ground of forgive- 
ness. In this it dissents from both the Anselmic and Grotian 
theories, and identifies itself with the Socinian. It admits no 
necessity for an objective atonement, either in an absolute penal 
justice or in the interest of moral government. Any necessity for 
redemptive help which the scheme may consistently allow must be 
grounded in an inability in us to a true repentance. If a vicarious re- 
pentance is sufficient for our forgiveness, so must be a true repent- 
ance in us. This fact also classes the scheme with the moral theory. 

This special view is open to many objections. The Scriptures 

1 Campbell: The Nature of the Atonement, pp. 118, 119. 
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give it no support. It will not interpret the explicit terms of 
atonement, nor answer to the real necessity for one. Nor 
is there less difficulty in the notion of a vicarious re- 
pentance than in that of vicarious punishment. Then the logical 
sequence of such a vicarious repentance, with its attributed effects, 
is the releasement of all from the requirement of repentance, and 
the unconditional forgiveness of all.’ 

2. Theory of Redemption by Love.—lIt is according to the Script- 
ures that our redemption has its original in the love of God. But 
this fact does not determine the nature of such redemption, or 
whether it be an objective ground of forgiveness originating in the 
divine love, or merely the moral influence of its manifestation in 
Christ, operative as a subduing and reconciling power in the soul. 
Dr. Young is a special exponent of the latter view. There is really 
very little in the theory peculiar to himself. This is specially true 
of its constituent facts. Any peculiarity lies rather in their com- 
bination and in the manner of their expression. The author writes 
with perspicuity and force. His principles are clearly given. It 
is easy to determine and classify his theory. 

Certain facts are postulated respecting spiritual laws. Death is 
Sea the necessary consequence of sin, as life is of holiness. 
Laws. The only salvation, therefore, is in the destruction of 
sin as a subjective fact. This is the work of the redemption in 
Christ. ‘‘The laws of nature are owing solely to the will and fiat 
of the Creator. He ordained them, and had such been his pleasure 
they might have been altered in ten thousand ways. But the laws 
of the spiritual universe do not depend even on the highest will. 
The great God did not make them; they are eternal as he is. The 
great God cannot repeal them; they are immutable as he is.” 
‘‘ Without aid from any quarter they avenge themselves, and exact, 
and continue without fail to exact, so long as the evil remains, the 
amount of penalty—visible and invisible—to the veriest jot and 
tittle which the deed of violation deserves.” ‘‘ No term of punish- 
ment is fixed, none can be fixed. One thing, and one thing only, 
determines the duration of the punishment, and that is the con- 
tinuance of evil in the soul. The evil continuing, its attendant 
penalty is a necessity, which even God could not conquer.” ‘‘ There 
is one, but there is only one, way in which the tremendous doom 
of the sinful soul can be escaped in consistency with the great laws 
of the spiritual universe. If sin were cast out the death which 
issues solely from sin would be effectually prevented.” ° 


OBJECTIONS. 


1 Cave: The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice, pp. 350-862. 
* Young: The Life and Light of Men, pp. 82, 85, 93, 97. 
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The theory of redemption is from facts so stated. There is no 
need of an objective ground of forgiveness. The whole 
need is for a moral force working in the soul itself, and 
in a manner to destroy the power of subjective evil. All this is 
provided for in the manifestation of the divine love in the sacrifice 
of the cross. Such is God’s method of redemption. “ By the one 
true sacrifice of Christ, an act of divine self-sacrifice by incarnate, 
crucified love, he aims a blow at the root of evil within man’s heart. 
- . . He breaks the hard heart by the overwhelming pressure of 
pure, almighty mercy, in our Lord Jesus Christ.” ? 

We specially object to the one-sided redemption so constructed. 
We fully accept the postulates respecting spiritual laws 
as involving an absolute distinction between holiness 
and sin; though we do not admit the extreme view of their self- 
execution, which might dispense with a moral government as under 
an actual divine administration. God ever rules in the moral 
realm, and dispenses rewards to both holiness and sin. The neces- 
sity of a deliverance from sin as a subjective evil in order to salva- 
tion we have already affirmed. Indeed, it is a very familiar truth. 
And that the divine love revealed in the sacrifice of the cross has a 
great office in our moral reformation is also a very familiar truth. 
It ever finds utterance in Christian exhortation and entreaty to a 
new spiritual life. And it is an affected or mistaken originality 
when men give prominence to such truths as original discoveries. 

In principle the scheme is one with that of moral influence. 
The atonement is all in a power of moral motive as rae worar 
embodied in manifested love, and operative only through = T##0RY. 
the soul’s own cognition and motivity. Like every such theory, it 
utterly fails to answer to the real need of an atonement as revealed 
in the Scriptures and manifest in the reason of the case. It has 
no fair interpretation for the many Scripture texts which so directly 
attribute forgiveness to the redemption in the blood of Christ; nor 
does it give any proper recognition to the mission of the Spirit 
through his mediation as the efficient agency in our subjective 
redemption from sin. 

3. Theory of Self-propitiation by Self-sacrifice.—We may so for- 
mulate the later theory of Dr. Bushnell. In his own account it sup- 
plements rather than supersedes his former theory: ‘‘ The argument 
of my former treatise” was concerned in exhibiting the work of 
Christ as a reconciling power in men. ‘This was conceived to be 
the whole import and effect of it. . . . I now propose to substitute 

_for the latter half of my former treatise a different exposition; 

'Young: The Life and Light of Men, p. 98. * The Vicarious Sacrifice, 
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composing thus a whole of doctrine that comprises both the recon- 
ciliation of men to God and of God to men.”' He still holds the 
position that the main office of atonement is in its moral influence 
with men. Now, however, he finds an element in the divine pro- 
pitiation; but it is not one that identifies his theory with either the 
Anselmic or Grotian atonement. 

The new theory alleges a similarity of moral sentiment in God 
tHE par to @nd men; and then, from an alleged requisite to a 
FORGIVENESS. thorough human forgiveness, deduces a law of the 
divine forgiveness. We have retributive sentiments, disgust, and 
resentment against the turpitude and wrong of sin. It is admitted 
that these feelings have an important function in moral discipline, 
and that they must be treated in subservience to that end. << Fill- 
ing an office so important, they must not be extirpated under any 
pretext of forgiveness. They require to be somehow mastered, and 
somehow to remain. And the supreme art of forgiveness will con- 
sist in finding how to embrace the unworthy as if they were not 
unworthy, or how to have them still on hand when they will not 
suffer the forgiveness to pass. Which supreme art is the way of 
propitiation—always concerned in the reconciliation of moral nat- 
ures separated by injuries.” ” 

What, then, is the mode of this supreme art of reconciliation? 
artor recon- What is the essential requisite to its realization in a free 
CATION. —_ and full forgiveness? The requirement is from the nat- 
ure of the hinderance to the forgiveness in our moral resentments 
against sin; and hence for some measure of self-propitiation which 
shall master these resentments, and issue in a thorough forgiveness. 
How, then, may this self-propitiation be realized? By some man- 
ner of self-sacrifice for the good of those against whom we have 
such resentments. ‘‘ Suffering, in short, is with all moral natures 
the necessary correlate of forgiveness. The man, that is, cannot 
say, ‘I forgive,’ and have the saying end it; he must somehow atone 
both himself and his enemy by a painstaking, rightly so called, 
that has power to recast the terms of their relationship.” * Such is 
the requisite to forgiveness; some personal sacrifice for the good 
of the offender, and not only as a power of moral influence with 
him, but also as a necessary self-propitiation toward him in the party 
offended. Such is the law of human forgiveness. 

Then this same law is applied to the divine forgiveness. It is so 
saMexaw vor @pplied on the ground of a “ grand analogy, or almost 
GoD. identity, that subsists between our moral nature and 
that of God ; so that our pathologies and those of God make faith- 

Forgiveness and Law, p. 33. 2 Ibid. p. 38. 3 Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 
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ful answer to each other, and he ig brought so close to us that 
almost any thing that occurs in the workings or exigencies of our 
moral instincts may even be expected in his.”! It is hence con- 
cluded that God has such hinderance to forgiveness in his moral 
resentments against sin as we have, and therefore requires the same 
means of self-propitiation. He forgives just as wedo. “One kind 
of forgiveness matches and interprets the other, for they have a 
common property. They come to the same point when they are 
genuine, and require also exactly the same preparations and con- 
ditions precedent.” * So God must propitiate himself in cost and 
suffering for our good. This he did in the sacrifice of the cross: 
‘that sublime act of cost, in which God has bent himself down- 
ward, in loss and sorrow, over the hard face of sin, to say, and say- 
ing to make good, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ” * 

Many of these facts might be admitted without accepting the 
doctrine of atonement thereon constructed. The retrib- THe LAW NOT 
utive sentiment is with us an original fact, and in itg US!FoRM. 
own nature a hinderance to forgiveness. ‘There are resentments 
against injury and wrong which may strengthen the hinderance. 
But this law is without uniformity. The retributive feeling rarely 
exists alone. It is usually in association with other feelings which 
may either greatly hinder or greatly help any disposition to forgive- 
ness. Inacruel, hard nature the associated feelings may co-operate 
with the retributive sentiment to prevent all disposition to forgive- 
ness, and equally to prevent all acts of personal kindness which 
might placate the vindictive resentment ; while the tendencies of a 
generous, kindly nature may be helpful to a forgiving disposition. 
There are gracious, loving natures ever ready witha full forgiveness, 
without any self-atonement in charities to the offender. The more 
is this true as the soul is the more deeply imbued with the divine love. 

Now the multiformity and contrariety of such facts in men deny 
to Dr. Bushnell the analogy from which he concludes the necessary 
means of the divine propitiation and forgiveness. Self-propitiation 
in a sacrificing charity to the offender is not ‘‘ with all moral natures 
the necessary correlate of forgiveness.” And with error in the prem- 
ise the conclusion is fallacious. But were it even true that this 
is the only law of forgiveness with men it would not hence follow 
that such is the only law of forgiveness with God. 

It should be distinctly noted that here we have no concern with 
any requirement of divine justice as maintained either jggraxns run 
in the satisfaction theory or in the rectoral. Dr. Bush- %¥=». 
nell rejects both, with all that is vital in them. Nor does he admit 

1 Forgiveness and Law, p. 35. ? Ibid., p. 35. *Ibid., p. ®. 
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any necessity for an atonement on the ground of either. In his 
scheme the necessity lies in a personal disposition of God as a re- 
sentment against the injury and wrong of sin. It is notin the inter- 
est of our criticism to deny all hinderance in the divine resentment 
against sin to a propitious disposition ; but we confidently affirm 
such a transcendent love in God as would, in the absence of all other 
hinderance, wait for no placation of his personal wrath in self-sac- 
rifice, but instantly go forth to the satisfaction of its yearnings in 
the freest, fullest forgiveness. If men imbued with the divine love 
will so forgive, much more would the infinite love. The position 
has the highest @ fortiort proof. That divine love which finds its 
way to forgiveness through the blood of the cross could suffer no 
delay by any personal resentment against sin requiring placation in 
costly ministries to the offender. The grace of redemption in the 
blood of Christ is infinitely greater than the grace of forgiveness. 
Hence the free gift of the former in the very state of personal resent- 
ment alleged denies the assumed hinderance therein to the freest, 
fullest forgiveness.’ 

This scheme, therefore, does not answer to the real necessity for 
no answer to the redemptive mediation of Christ. Nor does it rightly 
REAL NEED. —_ interpret the office of his sacrifice. The necessity con- 
cerns the profoundest interest of moral government, and hence 
arises in the very perfections of God as moral ruler, not in his per- 
sonal resentment against sin. And the sacrifice of Christ answers 
to this necessity in atonement for sin by rendering for giveness con- 
sistent with the interest concerned. 

Such a scheme is far deeper and grander than Dr. Bushnell’s. 
Indeed, his is neither profound nor grand. It admits 
no principle or interest as concerned in forgiveness, the 
disregard of which would be as contrary to the divine goodness as 
to the divine justice. In the analogy of certain ‘‘ pathologies,” of 
personal resentment against sin, the scheme lowers God into the 
likeness of men ; so that in him, as in them, the great hinderance 
to forgiveness is in these same personal resentments. Thus “ one 
kind of forgiveness matches and interprets the other, for they 
have a common property. They come to the same point when 
they are genuine, and require also the same preparations and 
conditions precedent.” The theory commands no lofty view of 
the divine goodness. Nor can it give any proper significance to 
the sacred proclamation of the divine love as the original of the 
redemptive economy. Such a love is held in no bonds of personal 
resentment. The theory has no profound and glorious doctrine 

1 Rom. v, 10; viii, 32. 
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of divine love ; and, indeed, is found on a true sounding to be 
shallow. 

Its scientific position is easily given. As compared with the moral 
theory it has a somewhat differencing element, which carries the 
atonement into the reconciliation of God. But this element is in- 
sufficient to constitute a really distinct theory. Negatively, and 
therefore fatally, it is one with the moral theory. It denies all hin- 
derance to forgiveness in the divine justice, whether in its purely 
retributive function or in its rectoral office. This fact thoroughly 
differentiates it from both the satisfaction and governmental theo- 
ries, and closely affiliates it with the moral theory. 

4. Realistic Theory.—Closely kindred to this is the mystical the- 
ory, next to be noticed. Each is multiform, and the two often 
coalesce. These facts, with a lack of explicit and definite state- 
ment, render it difficult either to apprehend them or to present 
them in a clear view. 

In the realistic theory some represent Christ as the typical or 
ideal man, using these terms vaguely, but with the as- some union 
sumption of some manner of relationship between him W!7# curist. 
and us, whereby we are the recipients of a redemptive influence 
working for our moral renovation and salvation. Others carry 
the conception of Christ into the notion of a generic humanity, of 
which we are individuated forms. The notion must answer some- 
what to the scholastic realism, or to that of the Augustinian 
anthropology, which identifies the human race in a real oneness 
with Adam. 

Nor did the incarnation bring Christ into any realistic connection 
with human nature which is in itself redeeming and srnicen 
saving. It did bring him into union with human VIEW. 
nature, but into a thoroughly individual form—as much s0 as that 
of any individual man. So far from such a realistic identification, 
he stands apart from all human nature, except the one individual 
form of his incarnation. Hence that incarnation had not in itself 
the efficiency of redemption, but was in order to an atonement in 
the death of Christ, that he might come to us severally in the grace 
of forgiveness and in the regenerating agency of the Holy Spirit.' 
Such is the Scripture doctrine of atonement and salvation, but 
which no realism represents.’ 

5. Mystical Theory.—This theory, as previously stated, is, at 
least in some of its facts, closely kindred to the realistic. It is 


'Gal. iv, 4, 5; Heb. ii, 14, 15. 
*Rigg : Modern Anglican Theology, pp. 130-140; Crawford: The Scripture 
Doctrine of Atonement, pp. 303-318. 
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chiefly based on the idea of a real union of Christ with the hu- 
man soul. In this union is realized his redeeming and saving 
efficiency. So far the theory finds salvation in a subjective sancti- 
fication, and makes little account of justification in the forgiveness 
of sin. Hence it makes slight account of an objective reconcilia- 
tion in the death of Christ, in comparison of his subjective work of 
redemption. The weighty objection to this view is that it gives us 
a one-sided soteriology. It offers the benefits of an objective atone- 
ment without the atonement itself. 

There is in our salvation a living union with Christ." This is a 
truth of all evangelical theology. But in the order of nature for- 
giveness must precede this spiritual union. So the atonement in the 
blood of Christ as the only ground of forgiveness is a distinct fact 
from his saving union with us. Strictly, the mystical scheme omits 
the atonement proper, and belongs to another part of soteriology.* 

6. Middle Theory.—TVhe same theory is also called the Arian— 
not, however, as originating with Arius, but because 
of its association with an Arian Christology. It holds 
that forgiveness is granted to repenting sinners for Christ’s sake, 
or in view of his mediatorial service. This is not a forgiveness 
on the ground of his death as a vicarious atonement for sin, 
but in reward of his self-sacrificing service in the interest of the 
human race. Higher ground is thus taken than in the moral the- 
ory. ‘The mediation of Christ has a higher office than a mere prac- 
tical lesson : ‘‘ Not only to give us an example; not only to assure 
us of remission, or to procure our Lord a commission to publish the - 
forgiveness of sin: but, moreover, to obtain that forgiveness by 
doing what God in his wisdom and goodness judged fit and expedi- 
ent to be done in order to the forgiveness of sin; and without which 
he did not think it fit or expedient to grant the forgiveness of sin.” * 

Yet, with all these facts, the theory denies a proper substitutional 
atonement, and hence is unscriptural. It is in very 
thorough dissent from the theory of satisfaction. In 
the maintenance of a fitness, or wise expediency, in the mediation 
of Christ as the reason of forgiveness, especially in its relation to the 
interest of moral government, it makes some approach toward the 
rectoral view, but in the full exposition falls far short of it. In 
some features it reminds one of the theory of Anselm, though the 
two are far from being identical. 
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* Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 581-583 ; Bruce: The Humiliation 
of Christ, p. 315. 
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Dr. Hill reviews the theory in a clear analysis and statement, de- 
riving his information of it from Dr. Thomas Balguy, Dr. Price, 
and others.’ The treatment is with the characteristic fairness and 
perspicuity of the author. After alucid statement of the theory he 
notes its very serious defects, but at the same time regards it as a 
well-wrought and beautiful structure.’ 

%. Theory of Conditional Penal Substitution.—We do not here 
appropriate any given formula of atonement, but use 
terms which properly designate a theory held by not a 
few. The view is, that the redemptive sufferings of Christ were 
penally endured in behalf of sinners ; that as such they constitute 
a proper ground of forgiveness ; but that the forgiveness is really 
conditional. There is present the idea of a necessary retribution of 
sin, or of a vicarious punishment in order to forgiveness. If there 
be sin, there must also be punishment: this is the idea. Yet the 
reason of this necessity, and the relation of penal substitution to 
forgiveness, are not given with any exactness, as in the scheme of 
satisfaction. 

The penal substitution is conditional, in the sense that the for- 
giveness provided is contingent upon the free action genspor cone 
of sinners respecting the required terms. They are P!TIONAL. 
free to repent and believe, and equally free not to repentand believe. 
In the former case they are free through enabling grace ; in the 
latter, as not subject to an irresistible power of grace. On a proper 
repentance and faith they are forgiven on the ground of Christ’s 
vicarious punishment ; but on the refusal of such terms they are 
answerable in penalty for their sins, and none the less so on account 
of his penal substitution. 

The scheme is a construction apparently between the satisfaction 
and governmental theories. It rejects the absolute substitution of 
the former, and adds the penal element to the proper conditional 
substitution of the latter. Such, in substance, is the theory of all 
who hold both the penal quality of the redemptive que rurory 
sufferings of Christ anda real conditionality of forgive- °F MANY. 
ness. Hence, we were entirely correct in representing it as the the- 
ory of notafew. Many leading Arminians may be classed in such 
a scheme; though we think it for them an unscientific position. 
Arminius himself maintained both penal substitution and a real con- 
ditionality of forgiveness.* Grotius held both, though with far less 
explicitness respecting the former. Some of Richard Watson’s 
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1 Lectures in Divinity, pp. 422-427. 

2 Buchanan : The Doctrine of Justification, pp. 165-168. 

3 Writings (Nichols’s) : vols. i, pp. 28, 29; ii, pp. 496-499. 
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statements would assign to him the same position. It is the theory 
maintained in the more recent and very able work of Marshall Ran- 
dles.’ 

Is there room for such a theory? There is a broad ground of 
no piace ror distinction between the satisfaction and governmental 
mae THNORY. theories. But such a difference is not always room for 
another. ‘T'wo theories may so appropriate all possible facts and 
principles of the question that the truth in the case must be with 
one or the other. Such are the facts respecting these two theories 
of atonement. Nor can a penal substitution be conditional. Pen- 
alty, as an instrument of justice, has only two offices: one in the 
punishment of sin as such, the other, in the interest of the govern- 
ment. And though punishment is only for the sake of its rectoral 
end, it is none the less strictly retributive, or inflicted only on the 
ground of demerit. There is no other just punishment. Nor could 
any other fulfill its rectoral office. Then, if the punishment be in- 
flicted upon a substitute, the substitution must, in the nature of the 
case, be real and absolute. Justice can have no further retributive 
claim against the sinners so substituted ; not any more than if they 
had suffered in themselves the full punishment of their sins. Here 
the consistency ofthe case is with the doctrine of satisfaction. All 
so replaced by a substitute in punishment must be discharged from 
personal amenability to penalty. Hence a real conditionality of 
forgiveness has no consistency with penal substitution. 

Weare fully aware that rigid satisfactionists assert the condition- 
oe eee ality of forgiveness. This, however, does not void the 
wird savis- intrinsic inconsistency in the case. Nor is what they 
macnronists- assert. a real conditionality; certainly not such as 
Arminianism ever maintains. For instance, faith is with them 
the condition of forgiveness ; but they really deny the contingency 
of faith. In their scheme, it is conditional only as precedent to 
forgiveness in a necessary order of facts in the process of salya- 
tion. It takes its place as a purchased benefit of redemption in 
the process of salvation monergistically wrought. Irresistible grace 
is efficient cause to the faith, as to every other fact in the actual 
salvation. Christ would be wronged of his purchase were it not so 
wrought in every redeemed soul. Here, indeed, is the real consist- 
ency with satisfactionists. But with all who hold a conditional 
penal substitution, especially with all Arminians, forgiveness has a 
real conditionality. Here, indeed, is a main issue between Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism in an unended polemics of centuries. It is 
the historic issue of monergism and synergism. The latter, with its 
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full meaning of conditionality in forgiveness and salvation, is ever 
the unyielding and unwavering position of Arminianism. 

The question recurs respecting the consistency of such a condi- 
tionality with penal substitution ; or whether there can \o coxprrion- 
bea conditional penal substitution. Nothing is gained ALity. 
by asserting simply the penal character of Christ’s redemptive suf- 
ferings, with the omission of their strictly substitutive office. In 
such a view it would be impossible to show any just ground or 
proper end of the punishment. Sin is the only ground of just and 
wise punishment. Penal substitution must never depart from this 
principle. If Christ suffered punishment, our sin must have been 
the ground of his punishment. And our sin must have suffered 
merited punishment in him. ‘This, and only this, could answer to 
the idea of a necessity for punishment in the case of sin—a necessity 
arising in the relation of sin to a purely retributive justice. There 
could be no pretense even to such a punishment, except as our 
sins were imputed to Christ, and so made punishable in him. But 
in such a case the penal substitution is real and absolute ; sin suf- 
fers its merited punishment ; absolute justice receives its full re- 
tributive claim. No further penalty can fall either upon Christ or 
upon the sinners replaced in his penal substitution ; and no more 
upon them than upon him. ‘Their discharge is a requirement of jus- 
tice itself. Hence there cannot be a conditional penal substitution. 

8. Leading Theories.—We here name together the moral, sat- 
isfaction, and governmental theories as the leading ones. But we 
name them simply with a view to the indication of their general 
character, as prefatory to their more formal discussion. 

It is important that formulas of doctrine should consist of thor- 
oughly definitive terms. This, however, is not always 
an easy attainment. There is no such attainment in 
these formulas of atonement. No one gives what is cardinal in the 
theory which it represents, nor clearly discriminates it from the 
others; and it is only in their discussion that we shall ascertain 
their respective principles and distinctive facts. Their general 
sense may be very briefly given. 

The moral theory regards the redemptive work of Christ as ac- 
complished through his example and lessons of religious truth, 
operative as a practical influence with men. 

The theory of satisfaction makes fundamental the satisfaction 
of an absolute retributive justice by the punishment of sin in 
Christ as the substitute of sinners in penalty. It admits the offices 
of atonement represented by the other two theories, but only as 
incidental. 
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The governmental theory gives chief prominence to the office of 
justice in the interest of moral government, yet holds to a proper 
sense of satisfaction, and gives full place to the principle of moral 
influence, not, however, as a constituent fact of atonement, but as 
a practical result of the redemptive economy.’ 

' Daniel T. Fisk: ‘‘The Necessity of the Atonement,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1861. The article of Dr. Fisk presents these theories in a very clear 
Bye 
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CHAPTER V. 
THEORY OF MORAL INFLUENCE. 


‘THs theory has already come into view, and more than once. 
It is one of the three which we propose to treat more fully than 
those previously noticed. We do not concede to it a scientific posi- 
tion. Strictly, itis not a theory of atonement; yet it is such in 
popular enumeration, and one of no little prominence. Its treat- 
ment, however, will require no great elaboration, as we already have 
its principles; and especially as the theory is one of simplicity and 
clearness. With all its phases its fundamental principle is ever 
one and easily apprehended. 


I. Facts or THE THEORY. 


1. The Redemptive Law.—The mediation of Christ fulfills its 
redemptive office in the economy of human salvation through the 
influence of its own lessons and motives, as practically operative 
upon the soul and life of men. Such is the office of his incarna- 
tion, if admitted; of his example, teachings, miracles, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, ascension. By the lessons of truth so given and 
enforced it is sought to enlighten men; to address to them higher 
motives to a good life; to awaken love in grateful response to the 
consecration of so worthy a life to their good; to lead them to re- 
pentance and piety through the moral force of such a manifestation 
of the love of God; to furnish them a perfect example in the life 
of Christ, and through his personal influence to transform them 
into his own likeness.’ 

Advocates may vary the summary of facts, as they may differ 
respecting the Christ, but the result is simply to lessen pyy paw ever 
or increase the possible moral force, without any change T## Same. 
of principle. The law of redemptive help is ever one, whether 
Christ be viewed as essentially divine or only as human. With his 
divinity and incarnation the synthesis of facts may embody the 
larger force of religious motive; but this is all the advantage from 
the higher Christology. Such is the moral theory of redemption. 
Dr. Bushnell calls it ‘‘the moral power view;” but such a for- 
mula neither alters the redemptive law nor adds to its saving 

1Bruce: The Humiliation of Christ, pp, 826-328. 
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efficiency. The only advantage is in a little more force of expres- 
sion. 

2. Socinian.—Historically, the theory synchronizes with Socinus, 
deceased 1604, and, in the stricter sense, originated with him. 
Hence it may properly be called Socinian. Abelard, following 
soon after Anselm, propounded similar views, which were favored 
somewhat by Peter Lombard and others, but gave no exact con- 
struction to a new theory in opposition to the more prevalent 
church doctrine. He exerted but a transient disturbing influence 
upon this great question, and left the Anselmic doctrine in its chief 
position.? 

With Socinus the moral theory sprung naturally from his system 
of theology, especially from his Christology. In the assertion of 
Christ’s simple humanity, doctrinal consistency required him to 
reject all schemes of a real objective atonement, and to interpret 
the mediation of Christ in accord with his own Christology. The 
moral theory is the proper result. It is the scheme which his sys- 
tem of theology required, and the only one which it will consistently 
admit. Affiliated forms of Christianity—such as Unitarianism and 
Universalism—-naturally and consistently adopt the same theory. 
It has a natural affinity with all rationalistic views of Christianity. 

3. Its Dialectics.—The moral scheme, arising in a system of 
theology so diverse from the orthodox faith, and so antagonistic it- 
self to the orthodox atonement, was inevitably polemical, and both 
defensively and offensively. This naturally arose, in the first part, 
from the fact that the Scriptures, in what seems their obvious 
sense, affirm an objective atonement in Christ; and in the second 
part, from the fact that the doctrine of atonement then most preva- 
lent was open to serious valid objections, and especially to very 
plausible ones. 

But little attempt was made to build up the doctrine on the 
respecring ground of the Scriptures. The main attempt was to 
rae script- set aside the Scripture proofs alleged in support of the 
a church doctrine. In this endeavor the new exegesis 
had little regard for well-established laws of hermeneutics. It dealt 
freely in captious criticism, and in the most gratuitous and forced 
interpretations. The exigency of the case required such a method. 
Scripture facts and utterances are so clear and emphatic in the 
affirmation of an objective atonement in the mediation of Christ as 
the only and necessary ground of forgiveness, that the new scheme 


‘Shedd : History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, pp. 286-288 ; Cunningham : 
Historical Theology, vol. ii, pp. 294-301; Hill: Lectures in Divinity, pp. 414- 
422. 
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found in such a method its only possible defense against their 
crushing force. We have no occasion to follow the scheme in all 
this exegesis. The truth of an atonement has none; and the round 
of following would be a long and weary one: for the whole issue 
concerns other great questions of doctrine, especially of anthro- 
pology and Christology, as well as the direct question of atonement. 

Within the sphere of reason the new scheme was boldly offensive 
in its method. Here it had more apparent strength, A 
and could be plausible even when not really potent. —B#4S0N. 
But any real strength bore rather against a particular form of re- 
demptive doctrine than against the truth itself. The array of 
objections, wrought in all the vigor of rhetoric and passion, is nuga- 
tory against the true doctrine—as will appear in our treatment of 
objections. Nor are we answerable in the case of such as are valid 
against a doctrine which we do not accept, although brought from 
a theological stand-point which we utterly reject. The theory of 
satisfaction, as constructed in the Reformed theology, and now held 
as the more common Calvinistic view, is open to such objections. 
And an objection is none the less valid because made in the interest 
of a theory much further from the truth than the one against which 
it is alleged. 

Beyond the ground of valid objection to the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion, Socinianism finds a sphere of plausible objection to the atone- 
mentitself. A fluency of words, even with little wealth or potency 
of thought, may easily declaim against its unreason, its injustice, 
its aspersion of the divine goodness, its implication of vindictiveness 
in God, its subversion of moral distinctions and obligations. Very 
gifted minds have given to such declamation all possible force. It 
has the force of plausibility on false assumptions and issues, but is 
impotent in the light of truth. This will appear in our treatment 
of objections to the atonement. 

4. Truth of Moral Influence.—The real issue with the Socinian 
scheme does not concern the truth of a helpful moral influence in 
the economy of redemption. This any true doctrine of atonement 
must fully hold. The issue is against making such influence the 
only form and the sum of redemptive help ; indeed, against making 
it a constituent fact of the atonement as such. 

The moral influence of the mediation of Christ is from its own 
facts, and not a part of the atonement itself. If, in oy rons. 
the case of a rebellion, a son of the sovereign should, yr, Nor or 
at great sacrifice, interpose in such provisional measures 
as would render forgiveness on proper submission consistent with 
the interest of the sovereignty; if the sovereign should be concur- 
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ring with the son in such provision ; and if such grace on the part 
of both the sovereign and the son should be successfully pleaded 
with those in rebellion as a reason for submission and loyalty, it 
would surely be unreason to maintain that such moral influence 
was the whole atonement in the case. It would be unreason to 
maintain that it was any part of it. It would be equally so with 
the submission thus induced as a necessary condition of forgiveness. 
The moral influence in the case presupposes the atonement and 
arises out of the grace of its provisions. Without such grace there 
could be no appeals of moral potency. The very pleas which give per- 
suasive force to the pleading are facts of grace in an atonement pre- 
viously made. Hence the practical force or moral influence of a pro- 
vision of forgiveness cannot be that provision itself, nor any part of it. 
Such are the facts respecting the atonement in Christ. Its power 
of moral influence lies in the infinite grace revealed in its provisions. 
The Son of God, as the gift of the Father, died in atonement for our 
sins, that we might be forgiven and saved. Here is the plea of 
moral potency. But there can be no such plea, and, therefore, no 
such moral influence, without the prior fact of such grace. Hence 
the unreason of accounting the practical lesson, or moral influence 
of an atonement, the atonement itself, or any constituent part of it. 

Thus the question of a helpful practical lesson in the economy of 
STIG redemption is not one respecting its reality, but one 
es respecting its place. The doctrine of a real atonement 
for sin gives the fullest recognition to such a moral influence, and 
represents its greatest possible force. Indeed, such an influence 
is the very life and power of all evangelistic work. And the real 
moral power of the cross is with the Churches to which it is a real 
atonement for sin. Through all the Christian centuries such an 
_ atonement has been the persuasive power of the Gospel. It is the 
living impulsion of all the great evangelistic enterprises of to-day. 
And, as the history of the past throws its light upon the future, the 
persuasive power of the Gospel in winning the coming generations 
to Christ must be in the moral pathos of a real atonement in his 
blood. 

Such a doctrine of atonement embodies a power of persuasion 
eee infinitely greater than is possible to any scheme of re- 
MORAL demptive help grounded ina Socinian Christology. In 
es the one case we have a divine Mediator ; in the other, a 
human mediator; in the one, a real atonement for sin; in the other, 
no atonement for sin. In the former, the divinity of Christ, his 
divine Sonship, his incarnation, the profoundness of his humilia- 
tion, the depth of his suffering and shame of his cross—all go into 
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the atonement, and combine in a revelation of the divine holiness 
and love which embodies the highest potency of moral influence. 
And we are pleased to quote and adopt a very forceful expression of 
the marvelous moral power of the cross from one who himself de- 
nied an objective atonement for sin in the death of Christ, but was 
able to give such expression because he accepted all the divine veri- 
ties respecting Christ upon which a true doctrine is constructed: 

“‘ This is the unscrutable mystery of incarnate love ! the hidden 
spring of that moral power over the human heart which, in myri- 
ads of instances, has proved irresistible. On the one hand, God in 
Christ—in Christ in his life, in Christ on the cross—is reconciling 
men to himself and employing his mightiest instrument for recoy- 
ering, gaining back, redeeming the world. On the other hand, 
Christ—Christ in his life, Christ on the cross—is God impersonated, 
so far as a human medium and method of impersonation could 
reach. Christ is the nature of God brought near and unveiled to 
humaneyes. Christ is the heart of God laid open, that men might 
almost hear the beat of its unutterable throbbings, might almost 
feel the rush of its mighty pulsations. The incarnate in his life 
and in his death, in his words and in his deeds, in his whole char- 
acter, and spirit, and work on earth, was ever unveiling the Father, 
and making a path for the Father into the human soul. But on 
the cross Christ presses into the very center of the world’s heart, 
takes possession of it, and there, in that center, preaches, as no- 
where else was possible, the gospel of God’s love !”? 


II. Its REFUTATION. 


We already have the facts for the refutation of this theory. They 
are of two classes: one respecting the reality of an atonement in 
Christ, as the objective ground of forgiveness and salvation; the 
other respecting the necessity for such an atonement. The former 
we have verified by the Scriptures; the latter by both the Scriptures 
and the reason of the case. The theory of moral influence, deny- 
ing, as it does, the atonement as the ground of forgiveness, and 
limiting the saving work of Christ to the office of a practical lesson 
of piety, has a most thorough refutation in these facts. We refer 
to them as previously given. This reference might here suffice; yet 
it is proper to bring this theory face to face with the facts and 
truths whereby it has its refutation. But we do not need a formal 
array of all as previously maintained. Nor need they be presented 
just in the order then observed. The theory is disproved : 

1. By the Fact of an Atonement.—The fact of an objective atone- 

1'Young: The Life and Light of Men, pp. 40, 41. 
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ment in Christ is dependent upon the Scriptures for its revelation 
and proof. Even the conception of a scheme so stupendous in 
its character never could originate in any finite mind. The idea 
map crear cludes not only the fact of a vicarious sacrifice of 
IDEA. Christ in our redemption, but also the vitally related 
truths of his divinity and incarnation. It includes, also, by neces- 
sary implication, the very truth of the divine Trinity and of the 
unity of personality in Christ as the God-man. Such truths are 
from above, as the redeeming Lord is, and spoken only from 
heaven. And as the Redeemer himself can be known only by rey- 
elation, so the full purpose of his mission in the incarnation, and the 
nature of his redeeming work, can be known only by revelation. 
But the great truths so given, and taking their place in vital rela- 
tion to the saving work of Christ—truths of his divinity, incarna- 
tion, and personality as the God-man—clearly reveal an infinitely 
profounder purpose in his suffering and death than can be fulfilled 
in the office of a moral lesson. And Socinianism, in all its phases, 
consistently rejects these divine truths in a system of theology 
which maintains the moral theory of atonement. But their rejec- 
tion is not their disproof. And their truth, as given in all the 
clearness and authority of revelation, is conclusive against this 
theory. 

Then we have the fact of an atonement, not only as the logical 
proorsor tar Mplication of great truths so vitally connected with 
FACT. it, but also in such facts and terms of Scripture as 
clearly contain and directly assert it. ; 

We have the Gospel as a message of forgiveness and salvation. 
Such blessings are proclaimed in Christ, and in him only. They 
are specially offered through his sufferings and death. Here is the 
fact of an atonement. 

In the more specific terms of atonement Christ, in his sufferings 
and death, in his very blood, is our reconciliation, our propitiation, 
our redemption. He is such for us as sinners, and as the ground 
of our forgiveness. These are vital facts in the economy of re- 
demption, and the very source of its practical lesson. And how 
one-sided !—indeed, how no-sided !—the scheme which accounts the 
lesson all, and rejects the atonement out of which it arises! The 
theory of moral influence renders no satisfactory account of these 
terms. It is powerless for their consistent interpretation. It is, 
therefore, a false theory. No doctrine of atonement can be true 
which will not fairly interpret the terms of Scripture in which it is 
expressed. 

Tn other terms, Christ is set forth in his death as a sacrifice for 
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sin, and one to be interpreted in the light of the typical sacrifices 
appertaining to earlier economies of religion; in his high-priestly 
office offering up himself as a sacrifice for sin; in his high-priestly 
office in heaven, into which he enters with his own blood, making 
intercession for us. These are facts of a real atonement in Christ, 
and conclusive against the moral theory. 

2. By its Necessity.—The necessity of an atonement in the blood 
of Christ as the ground of forgiveness is a truth of ppooys or ne- 
the Scriptures. Thus it behooved Christ to suffer and C#ssity. 
die, that repentance and remission of sins might be preached in 
his name.’ There is salvation in no other.’ If righteousness, or 
forgiveness, were by the law Christ is dead in vain.* If right- 
eousness, or forgiveness, were possible by any law given, then life 
would be by the law.* The same necessity for an atonement in 
Christ is affirmed by the requirement and necessity of faith in him 
as the condition of salvation. What will the moral scheme do with 
such facts ? How will it interpret such texts? It has no power 
fairly to dispose of them, or to interpret them consistently with its 
own principles. It has, therefore, no claim to recognition as a true 
theory of atonement. 

And how will the moral scheme answer for the necessity of an 
atonement as manifest in the very reason of the case? 9 axyswer 
This necessity concerns the profoundest interests of IN MoraL 
moral government. They require the conservation of aes Fa 
law. Such law requires the enforcing sanction of penalty. Hence 
its remission imperatively requires some provisional substitute 
which shall fulfill its rectoral function. The moral scheme offers 
no such substitute. It must ignore the most patent facts of the 
case. It must deny the leading truths of anthropology, as clearly 
given in both sacred and secular history. It must attribute to for- 
giveness a facility and indifference consistent, somewhat, with mere 
personal relations, but utterly inconsistent with the interests of 
government ; most of all, with the requirements of the divine moral 
government. The moral theory, therefore, gives no answer to the 
real necessity for an atonement. Yet such an answer is an impera- 
tive requirement. The theory must be rejected. The necessity 
for an atonement is its refutation. 

3. By the Peculiar Saving Work of Christ.—The theory of moral 
influence, by its deepest principles and by its very Con- — gavyrour as 
tent and limitation, implies and maintains that Christ No oTHer. 
is a Saviour in no other mode than any good man is, or may be. 
The good man who, by his example, religious instruction, and per- 

1Luke xxiv, 46, 47. 2 Acts iv, 12. *Gal. ii, 21. *Gal. iii, 21. 
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sonal influence, leads a sinner to repentance and a good life, saves 
him as really and fully as Christ saves any sinner, and in the very 
same mode. The law of salvation is identical in the two cases. 
The mode of redemptive help is one; the saving force one. And 
the sole difference between Christ and any good man in saving sin- 
ners is in the measure of religious influence which they respectively 
exert. Many special facts respecting Christ may be freely admit- 
ted. ‘To him may be conceded a special divine mission, a superior 
character, higher spiritual endowment, greater gifts of religious in- 
struction, a life of matchless graces, deeds, and sacrifices; and that 
all combine in a potency of unequaled practical force. Still, he is 
a Saviour in no peculiar mode, but only through a higher moral in- 
fluence. This is the sum of his distinction. All his saving work 
is through a helpful religious lesson. So any good man may save 
sinners. And so many a good man does save many sinners. 

But is this all? Is there no other distinction in favor of Christ 
than that of a higher moral influence practically opera- 
tive upon men? Is this all that the typical services 
mean ? all that the promises and prophecies of a coming Messiah 
signify ? all the meaning of the angels in the joyful announcement 
of the blessed advent ? all that Christ meant in the deeper utter- 
ances of his saving work ? all that the apostles have written in the 
gospels and epistles ? all that they accepted in faith and heralded 
in preaching ? all that the faith of the living Church rightfully em- 
braces ? all the hope of a consciously sinful and helpless humanity 
leaning upon Christ for help ? all the meaning and joy of the saints 
in the presence of the Lamb slain, as there in grateful love and 
gladsome song they ascribe their salvation to his blood ? No, no; 
this is not all. There is infinitely more in the saving work of 
Christ. He saves us in a unique mode—one in which no other does 
or can ; saves us through an atonement in his blood. By this fact is 
the moral theory refuted. 

4. Not a Theory of Atonement.—There is here no issue. The 
facts which we have in the refutation of this theory deny to it all 
rightful position as a theory of atonement. It will neither inter- 
pret the Scriptures which reveal the atonement, nor answer to the 
real necessity for one. It will not admit any proper definition 
of an atonement. It is in fact set forth and maintained in the de- 
nial of one. So, by the decision of all vitally related facts, and by 
the position of its advocates, the moral scheme is not a theory of 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THEORY OF SATISFACTION, 


A CAREFUL discrimination of leading theories on any great ques- 
tion of theology is helpful to its clearer apprehension and to more 
definite doctrinal views. But such discrimination requires a careful 
study of the theories severally. We propose, therefore, to give spe- 
cial attention to the theory of satisfaction ; and the more as the 
real issue respecting the nature of the atonement is between it and 
the governmental theory, rightly constructed.’ 


I. PRELIMINARIES. 


1. Position in Doctrinal Faith.—The theory of satisfaction holds 
a prominent place in theology. Its advocates freely call it the 
catholic doctrine. The history of doctrines certainly records a very 
large dissent. Yet as the doctrine of the Calvinistic system its 
prominence must be conceded. But even here it is only the lead- 
ing view. Many Calvinists dissent ; and the number is growing. 
It is difficult, in the face of Scripture and an infinite redeeming 
love, to maintain the position of a limited atonement; with many, 
impossible. But this once surrendered and a general one maintained, 
consistency requires another doctrine of atonement. Here is one 
law of a large and growing dissent of Calvinists from the doctrine 
of satisfaction. 

2. Formation of the Doctrine.—The doctrine is not from the be- 
ginning. With others, it has its place in the history of doctrinal 
construction. Nor did it reach completeness at once. It went 
through a long discussion, and appeared in different phases. The 
principle of penal substitution was settled first, though the exact 
nature of it is scarcely settled yet. But this was found to be insuffi- 
cient for the Reformed system. An absolute personal election to 
eternal life requires a “‘ finished salvation” in Christ. And the 
necessity for a substitute in penalty is easily interpreted to imply 


1 The term satisfaction is usually conceded to the Calvinistic doctrine ; not, 
however, as an exclusive right, but on the ground of an early appropriation, and 
in view of the absolute form of the satisfaction maintained, Our own doctrine 
is. one of satisfaction, and none the less really such because the nature of the 
satisfaction differs from that maintained in the Calvinistie doctrine. 
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the necessity for a substitute in obedience. ‘The law is no more ab- 
solute in the demand for punishment than in the requirement of 
obedience. Any principles which could admit substitution in the 
former could equally admit it in the latter. And in this system 
Christ must take the place of the elect under the law in both facts. 
He must answer for their sin in a vicarious punishment, and for 
their duty of personal righteousness in a vicarious obedience. 

Thus the doctrine of satisfaction found its place and full expres- 
yeprraL tuz- 810 in the “‘ Federal Theology,” the logical outcome of 
OLOGY. the Reformed system. ‘‘ Christ’s atonement was thus 
the fulfillment of the federal conditions. The Father, who in every 
part of this great transaction was at once the Lawgiver and the Foun- 
tain of the covenant, insisted on the full performance of the law, and 
yet provided the surety, who was made under the law in the proper 
sense of the term. It was a true command on God’s side, and a 
true obedience on Christ’s side. He stood in our covenant, which 
was the law of works ; that is, the law in its precepts and in its 
curse.” ? 

The atonement of satisfaction is often called the Anselmic, and 
is tracell to the scheme of Anselm as its original. We have previ- 
ously noted the insufficiency of his scheme as a scientific basis for 
this doctrine ; and we have a more rational account of its genesis 
and growth as the logical requirement and product of the Calvinistic 
system. 

3. Two Factors of the Atonement.—Thus in the completed doc- 
trine there are two elements or factors—substituted punishment 
and substituted obedience. Nothing less, it is claimed, could sat- 
isfy the absolute requirement of justice and law. Sin must be 
punished ; but its punishment neither supersedes nor satisfies the 
requirement of perfect obedience. The elect have failed in this 
obedience, and never can fulfill its obligation by their own personal 
conduct. Hence they need a substitute in obedience as much as in 
penalty. Christ answers for them in both. 

Such is the atonement of satisfaction. Christ takes the place of 
compere sus- the elect, in both penalty and precept, and, as their 
STITUTION. substitute, endures the punishment which, on account 
of sin, they deserve, and in his obedience fulfills the righteousness 
required of them. Thus justice and law are satisfied.? The vicari- 
ous punishment discharges the elect from amenability, to penalty on 
account of sin, and his vicarious obedience renders them deservedly 


Smeaton: The poster Doctrine of Atonement, p. 540. 
* Buchanan : The Doctrine of Justification, p. 808; A. A. Hodge: The Atone- 
ment, chap. xviii; Shedd: The History of Christian Doctrine, vol. ii, p. 341. 
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rewardable with the eternal blessedness to which they are predes- 
tinated. ‘‘The Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice 
of himself, which he, through the eternal Spirit, once offered unto 
God, hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father, and purchased 
not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the king- 
dom of heaven for all those whom the Father had given unto 
mim.” 2 

4. Concerned with the Penal Substitution.—In the review of this 
theory we shall limit the treatment to the one element of satisfac- 
tion by penal substitution. The other element properly belongs to 
the question of justification. It really belongs to this question in 
the Calvinistic system, though treated as a constituent fact of the 
atonement itself. It is held to answer to an absolute requirement 
of the divine law as really as the substituted punishment, and, by 
imputation to the elect, constitutes inthem the ground of a strictly 
forensic justification. This is a justification by works, not in for- 
giveness. ‘If Christ fulfilled the law for us, and presents his 
righteousness to its demands as the basis of our justification, then 
are we justified by the deeds of the law, no less than if it were our 
own personal obedience and righteousness by which we are justi- 
fied.”* But in any view of the question, satisfaction by obedience 
respects a different claim and office of justice from satisfaction by 
punishment. And whatsoever reason satisfactionists may have, as 
arising from their own soteriology, for the inclusion of both elements 
in the treatment of atonement, we have no reason for the same 
method in our review. In this restricted treatment we have the 
precedence of a master in the soteriology of satisfaction: ‘ By 
the way, observe I speak only of the penalty of the law, and the 
passive righteousness of Christ, strictly so called. . . . What place 
taat active righteousness of Christ hath, or what is its use in our 
justification, I do not now inquire, being unwilling to inmix my- 
self unnecessarily in any controversy.” * 


II. ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY. 


Most of the elements of this theory have already appeared ; yet it 
is proper that they here be stated distinctly and in order. 

1. Satisfaction of Justice in Punishment.—The satisfaction of 
justice in its punitive demand is a cardinal fact of the theory. In- 
deed, it is so essential that such satisfaction must enter into the 


1 Westminster Confession, chap. viii, v. 

*Curry: “‘ Justification by Faith,” Methodist Quarterly Review, January, 
1845, p. 22. 

’Owen: Works (Goold’s), vol. x, p. 442. 
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very nature of the atonement. Both a moral influence with men 
and an important rectoral office are admitted, but only as incidental. 
Not even the latter is essential; nor has it any place in the foun- 
dation of the doctrine. But the satisfaction of divine justice in the 
definite sense of the doctrine—satisfaction in the punishment of sin 
according to its demerit, and solely for that reason—is essential. 
It is not omitted in the case of the redeemed and saved, nor can it 
be. The atonement isin a mode to render the satisfaction required. 
Indeed, such satisfaction is the atonement as it respects the claim 
of retributive justice against the demerit of sin. 

2. Through Penal Substitution.—In this doctrine the satisfaction 
is by substitutional punishment. The absolute necessity for the 
satisfaction renders this the only possible mode of redemption. 
Hence, as maintained, Christ takes the law-place of elect sinners, 
and suffers in their stead the penalty due to their sins, or such a 
penalty as satisfies the punitive demand of justice against them. 

3. Three Forms of the Substitution.—On the nature of the penal 
substitution, or in what sense Christ suffered the penalty of sin, 
advocates of the doctrine have not been of one mind. Indeed, it 
has been with them a question of diverse views and of no little con- 
troversy. The history of the question gives us three forms of 
opinion. 

One view is that of identical penalty ; but it has such palpable 
iniwentica, ifficulty that of course the thinkers of a great Chris- 
PENALTY. tian communion could not agree init. Yet it has its 
place in the history of Calvinistic soteriology ; and, though now 
generally discarded, it is still thought worthy of the attention and 
adverse criticism of the Calvinistic authors holding a different view. 
Once great divines were among its advocates ; for instance, John 
Owen.' And he had a following, and such that it is common to 
speak of his school. 

It is needless to array the many difficulties of such a view. An 
identical punishment by substitution is in any case psychologically 
impossible. What, then, must be the fact with such a substitute as 
Christ ? Punishment is suffered in the consciousness of the sub- 
ject. Its nature, therefore, must be largely determined by his own 
personal character in relation to sin and penalty. It is hence im- 
possible that Christ should suffer in substitution as the actual sin- 
ner deserves to suffer, and would suffer in his own punishment. Nor 


1 That which I maintain as to this point in difference I have also made appar- 
ent. Itis wholly comprised under these two heads—first, Christ suffered the 
same penalty which was in the obligation ; secondly, to do so is to make pay- 
ment ejusdem, and not tantidem.— Works (Goold’s), vol. x, p. 448. 
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can such a principle render any explanation of the difference between 
the redemptive sufferings of Christ as only temporary, and the mer- 
ited punishment of sinners as eternal. Words are easily uttered. 
Therefore it is easy to attempt a solution of the difficulty by say- 
ing that the sufferings of Christ fulfilled the legal requirements of 
eternal punishment, because, while temporal in fact, they were 
potentially or intensively eternal. But such terms have no mean- 
ing in such a use, 

Christ endured penal sufferings equal in amount to the merited 
penal sufferings of all the sinners redeemed. This view, ty xquan rEn- 
also, has its place in historic Calvinism, and a broader 4¥TY- 
one than that of identical penalty. It is now generally discarded. 
Yet its present disrepute is not properly from any fundamental 
principle. If possible and necessary, it would be permissible on 
the very principle of penal substitution. It is rejected as impossi- 
ble, or certainly not actual, because rendered unnecessary to a suffi- 
cient atonement by the superior rank of Christ as substitute in pen- 
alty. Strange that it ever should have found favor or friend. It 
needs no refutation. And all friends of great doctrinal truth 
should be glad that now it is generally discarded. 

Another view is that of equivalent penalty. The sense is, that 
the penal sufferings of Christ, while far lessin quantity yy pquryauent 
than the merited penal sufferings of the sinners re- PENALTY. 
deemed, were yet, in quantity and quality combined, of equal value 
for the satisfaction of justice, and, therefore, an equivalent substi- 
tute in the case. The higher supplementary quality lies in the su- 
perior rank of Christ as substitute in penalty. It isas the payment 
of gold in the place of silver. The claim is satisfied with a reduc- 
tion of quantity in proportion to the higher quality of the substi- 
tute.! This is now the common form of penal substitution as held 
in the doctrine of satisfaction. But justice must have penal satis- 
faction, either in the full punishment of the actual offender or in 
an equivalent punishment of his substitute. 

4. An Absolute Substitution.—Atonement by substitution is not 
a distinctive fact of the theory of satisfaction. The rectoral theory 
holds the same fact fully and firmly. Nor is an atonement by penal 
substitution a distinctive fact of that doctrine. Many hold such a 
penal substitution as, in their view, constitutes a really conditional 
ground of forgiveness. In thisscheme the redemptive sufferings of 
Christ were, in some sense not exactly defined, the punishment of sin ; 
but not such a punishment that the redeemed sinner must in very 
justice be discharged. We have previously stated the inconsistency 

1Shedd: Theological Essays, pp. 300, 301. 
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of the position. Penal substitution and a real conditionality of for- 
giveness must refuse scientific fellowship. We accept, therefore, 
the view of Dr. A. A. Hodge, that it is ‘‘by a happy sacrifice of 
logic” that Arminius himself, and some of his leading followers, 
are with the Calvinists on penal substitution ;1 only we reject the 
epithet qualifying the sacrifice. We do not think it a happy sacri- 
fice of logic on the part of an Arminian, whereby he mistakes the 
true nature of the atonement, and at the same time admits a prin- 
ciple which requires him, in consistency, to accept along with it the 
purely distinctive doctrines of Calvinism. But whatever the sacri- 
fice of logic in the case, the fact of such a theory remains the same. 
And this fact denies to the doctrine of satisfaction the distinctive 
fact of penal substitution. 

It hence follows that the distinctive fact of the satisfaction the- 
gue pistinc- Ory is an absolute penal substitution ; absolute in the 
TIVE Fact. sense of a real and sufficient punishment of sin in Christ 
as substitute in penalty ; and also in the sense of an unconditional 
discharge of all for whom he is such a substitute. Sucha discharge 
follows necessarily from the very nature of the substitution alleged, 
and in the ayerment of the very masters in the soteriology of satis- 
faction. This will appear in its place. 


Ill. Justice AND ATONEMENT. 


1. Their Intimate Relation.—Were there no justice there could be 
no sin in any strictly forensic sense. There could be neither guilt 
nor punishment. ‘The judicial treatment of sin is from its relation 
to justice and law. It can neither be judicially condemned nor 
forgiven, except in such relation. Hence, as the atonement is the 
ground of the divine forgiveness, there must be a most intimate re- 
lation between it and justice. And for a true doctrine of atone- 
ment we require a true doctrine of justice. 

It follows that in any scientific treatment the theory of atone- 
ment must accord with the doctrine of justice upon which it is 
constructed. ‘The atonement of satisfaction is exceptionally rigid 
in its conformity to this law. The same law is observed in the 
rectoral atonement; yet here its relation to justice has not been as 
fully and exactly treated as it should be, and as it must be in order 
to a right construction and exposition of the doctrine. These facts 
require some specific statements respecting justice which may be 
appropiate here, though the fuller treatment will be in connection 
with the principles specially concerned in the question, as we find 
them in the satisfaction and rectoral theories. 


1The Atonement, p. 14. 
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2. Distinctions of Justice.—Technically, justice is of several 
kinds ; but, strictly, such distinctions are from its different rela- 
tions and offices rather than intrinsic to itself. 

Commutative justice has a commercial sense, and is specially con- 
cerned with business transactions. The rendering or 4s comers. 
requiring an exact due or equivalent, and whether in Tv. 
money or other commodity, is commutative justice.. It has no 
admitted place in the atonement, except in the now generally 
discarded sense of identical or equal penalty. Whether that of 
equivalent penalty is logically clear of the principle we may yet 
inquire. ; 

Distributive justice is justice in a moral and judicial sense. It 
regards men as under moral obligation and law; as obedient or dis- 
obedient; as morally good or evil in their personal char- 4s pisrarsve 
acter; and is the rendering to them reward orpunishment ™V=- 
according to their personal conduct. Some divide it into premial 
and punitive; but the sense is not thereby changed. 

Public justice, in its relation to moral government, is not a dis- 
tinct kind, but simply divine justice in moral adminis- 
tration. It is really one with distributive justice, prop- 
erly interpreted. We do not accept the interpretation of satisfac- 
tionists. On the other hand, advocates of the rectoral atonement 
have unduly lowered the truth of public justice. On a right expo- 
sition of each, the two are one. But we shall find a more appro- 
priate place for the treatment of public justice when discussing the 
governmental atonement.’ 

3. Punitive Justice and Satisfaction.—Punitive justice is jus- 
tice in the punishment of sin, or the office of which is to punish 
sin. And punitive, asa qualifying term, best expresses that prin- 
ciple of justice which the theory under review claims to have been 
satisfied by the penal substitution of Christ. 

Remunerative justice has respect to obedience and its reward. 
The law, as its expression, requires perfect obedience as the ground 
of the reward. And, on the theory of satisfaction, Christ by his 
personal obedience meritoriously fulfilled the law in behalf of the 
elect. But his righteousness so represented as an element of atone- 
ment in the satisfaction of justice respects an essentially different 
principle from that concerned in his penal substitution, and, as be- 
fore noted, has no proper place in the present discussion. 

Then the essential fact of punitive justice is, that it punishes sin 
according to its demerit, and on that ground; and must none the 

’Wardlaw: Systematie Theology, vol. ii, pp. 368-372 ; Owen: A Dissertation 
on Divine Justice, part i, Works (Goold’s), vol. x. 
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less so punish it in the total absence of every other reason or end. 
Such is the justice which the theory under review claims to have 
been satisfied by the penal substitution of Christ. 


IV. PRINCIPLES OF THE THEORY. 


The theory of satisfaction necessarily posits certain principles as 
underlying the doctrine of atonement which it maintains. They 
must constitute the very basis of the doctrine. Yet for the present 
they require but a brief statement. 

1. The Demerit of Sin.—Sin has intrinsic demerit. It deserves 
the retribution of divine justice on account of its intrinsic evil, and 
entirely irrespective of all salutary results of its punishment. 

We accept this principle, and in the fullest persuasion of its 
truth. It is a truth in fullest accord with the Holy Scriptures. 
Their announced penalties represent this demerit. Such 
penalties have no other ground in justice. And our 
moral consciousness, especially under divine enlightenment and 
quickening, responds to the voice of Scripture. But the punitive 
demerit of'sin, so given and affirmed, is in no discord with our own 
doctrine of atonement. 

2 A Divine Punitive Justice.—There is a punitive justice in 
God. And it is a fact of his very nature, as specific and real as any 
other fact. It is no mere phase of his benevolence, nor simply a 
reaction of his pity for one wronged, against the author of his 
wrong. God, in his very justice, condemns sin as such. Nor is 
such condemnation a mere judgment of its discordance with his 
own uttered precepts, or with some ideal or impersonal law, or with 
the welfare of others, but the profoundest emotional reprobation of 
it because of its inherent evil. 

So we maintain. Hence we reject the view of Leibnitz, and of 
all agreeing with him, ‘that justice is a modification 
of benevolence ;”! a view that has received too much 
favor from advocates of the rectoral atonement. Whether the love 
of God is his supreme law in moral administration is really another 
question, and one not negatived by the truth of his justice. But 
our own moral nature, as divinely constituted, joins with the Holy 
Scriptures in attesting the truth of such a divine justice. Our 
moral reason distinguishes between the turpitude of a sinful deed 
and the injury which it may inflict. A like injury, innocently 
done, awakens no such reprobation. We reprobate the intention 
of injury where the doing is hindered. Thus our moral reason 
witnesses for a divine justice. Such justice, in its deepest, divinest 
"Gilbert : The Christian Atonement, p. 185. 
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form, condemns sin as such, and is a disposition to punish it. We 
maintain this view. 

3. Sin Ought to be Punished.—This proposition is freely af- 
firmed, but with little regard to its proper analysis, and, therefore, 
with little apprehension of its meaning. A sinner may say, and 
with all sincerity, that he ought to be punished ; but all he means 
is, that he deserves to be punished. He has in mind and conscience 
his own demerit, and not the obligation of another respecting him. 
Often the term is used respecting sir in the same sense—that it de- 
serves to be punished ; but this adds nothing to what we already 
have. The proposition is identical in meaning with a former one, 
which affirms the punitive desert of sin. 

But the term ought, as used in the theory of satisfaction, must 
have a ground in obligation, and that obligation must lie upon God 
as moral Ruler. Such is therequirement of the theory. .yise onzte 
If sin ought to be punished, God is under obligation to  eation. 
punish it. Such is the inevitable logic of the proposition. This 
carries satisfactionists into a very high position, and one very diffi- 
cult to hold, but which they must hold or suffer a destructive 
breach in their line of necessary principles. For such divine ob- 
ligation, whether understood as included in the meaning of the 
proposition or not, is a logical implication and necessity of the 
scheme. And this obligation must be maintained simply on the 
ground of demerit in sin, and apart from all the interests of moral 
government. 

4. Penal Satisfaction a Necessity of Justice.—Sin must be pun- 
ished. It must be punished on its own account, and none the less 
in the total absence of all salutary influence of punishment, whether 
upon the sinner himself or upon the public virtue and welfare. 
It is a necessity of judicial rectitude in God. Divine justice must 
have penal satisfaction. This principle is really one with that im- 
mediately preceding. It is the last that we need name. And here 
we part with the theory of satisfaction. We do not admit this 
principle. We reject it, not only as without evidence of its truth, 
but also because of evidence to the contrary. 

The irremissibility of penalty is the determining principle of 
the theory of satisfaction. Merited penalty is absolutely  pprmrwrina 
irremissible on any and all grounds whatsoever. The  PRINcIPLE. 
scheme allows a substitute in place of the offender; but such 
an exchange of subjects in punishment is no omission of penalty. 
The offender is discharged, but his substitute suffers the deserved 
penalty in his stead; or suffers, at least, its penal equivalent with 
the divine law. This, indeed, is the very averment of the doctrine. 
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Nor is there any omission of punishment in an exchange of measure 
which justice permits in view of the higher rank of the substitute. 
In any and every way there is, and there must be, the infliction of 
deserved penalty. The sinner or his substitute must be punished 
according to the demerit of the sin. This is the necessity for an 
atonement in the scheme of satisfaction. Hence the absolute irre- 
missibility of penalty determines the atonement tobe by penal sub- 
stitution. There is no other possible atonement. We know and 
welcome the account made of the rank and worth of Christ as penal 
substitute; an account logically valueless and unnecessary with the 
forms of identical and equal penalty, but consistent with that of 
equivalent penalty. But even here they are of account only as they 
give punitive value to his atoning sufferings; so that, as before 
noted, justice is satisfied with a less quantity in proportion to the 
higher quality. Still it is only penal suffering that counts in this 
element of atonement. And the very substance of such an atone- 
ment is substituted punishment in satisfaction of an absolute puni- 
- tive justice. 


. 
V. THE SATISFACTION IMPOSSIBLE BY SUBSTITUTION. 


If sin must be punished in the measure of its desert, penal sub- 
stitution is the only conceivable mode of atonement. But such an 
atonement is possible only as the substitution may fulfill the abso- 
lute obligation of justice in the punishment of sin. The require- 
RP ORUCTAL ment is a crucial test of the theory. There is much 
ape perplexity in its treatment. The vacillations of opin- 
ion and diversities of view clearly show this perplexity.’ 

The effect of the imputation of sin to Christ, and the nature and 
degree of his penal sufferings, are questions entering deeply into 
pontsorper- the difficulties of the subject. Did imputation carry 
PLEXITY. over sin, with its turpitude and demerit, or only its 
guilt, tohim ? Did he suffer, instead of the elect, the same punish- 
ment which, otherwise, they must have suffered ? Did he endure 
penal suffering equal in amount, though differing in kind, to the 
merited punishment of the redeemed ? Did he suffer an equivalent 
punishment, less in amount but of higher value, and thus a penal 
equivalent with justice ? Did he suffer the torment of the finally 
lost ? Was his punishment potentially or intensively eternal ? Such 
questions have been asked and answered affirmatively; though a 
negative is now mostly given to those of more extreme import. The. 
boldness of earlier expositors is mainly avoided in the caution of 


1 Bruce: The Humiliation of Christ, pp. 486-447; Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view, July, 1846, 
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the later. The former are more extravagant, the latter less con- 
sistent. But the theory, in every phase of it, asserts the just pun- 
ishment of sin in Christ; and, therefore, asserts or implies all that 
is requisite to such punishment. A denial of any such requisite is 
suicidal. 

In denying the possible satisfaction of a purely retributive justice 
by a substitute in penalty we are content to make the issue with 
the more moderate and carefully guarded position of satisfactionists. 
This is but polemical fairness, as such is now the more common: 
position. 

1. The Satisfaction Necessary.—The necessary satisfaction of jus- 
tice, as maintained in this theory, respects not merely a punitive 
disposition in God, but specially and chiefly an obligation of his 
justice to punish sin according to its demerit, and on that ground. 
It is because the punishment of sin is a necessity in the rectitude of 
divine justice that the only possible atonement is by penal substi- 
tution. 

This position is so important in the present question that we 
should have the views of leading satisfactionists respect- 
ing it. ‘‘ The law of God, which includes a penalty as 
well as precepts, is in both a revelation of the nature of God. If 
the precepts manifest his holiness, the penalty as clearly manifests 
his justice. If the one is immutable, so also is the other. The 
wages of sin is death. Death is what is due to it in justice, and 
what, without injustice, cannot be withheld from it.”' «¢ Justice is 
a form of moral excellence. It belongs to the nature of God. It 
demands the punishment of sin. If sin be pardoned, it can be 
pardoned in consistency with the divine justice only on the ground 
of a forensic penal satisfaction.”? ‘The Scriptures, however, as- 
sume that if a man sins he must die. On this assumptionall their 
representations and arguments are founded. Hence the plan of sal- 
vation which the Bible reveals supposes that the justice of God, 
which renders the punishment of sin necessary, has been satisfied.” * 
The position maintained in these citations is clearly given, and fully 
agrees with our statement. From the nature of justice the punish- 
ment of sin is necessary. The obligation is such that any omission 
of punishment would be an act of injustice. Thus, from the very 
nature of divine justice, the necessary punishment of sin is de- 
duced as a consequence. It is as essential and immutable in God 
as any other attribute ; therefore he must punish sin according to 
its desert, and on that ground. Thus his justice binds him to the 


1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 428. 
2Ibid., vol. ii, p. 488.  * Ibid., vol. ii, p. 492. 
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infliction of merited punishment upon sin, just as other moral per- 
fections bind him to holiness, goodness, truth. 

We may give other authorities. ‘‘ But again, concerning this jus- 
appitiona, _— tice, another question arises, Whether it be natural to 
auTHorities. God, or an essential attribute of the divine nature-— 
that is to say, such that the existence of sin being admitted, God 
must necessarily exercise it, because it supposes in him a constant 
and immutable will to punish sin, so that while he acts consistently 
with his nature he cannot do otherwise than punish and avenge it— 
or whether it be a free act of the divine will, which he may exer- 
cise at pleasure?” * This is submitted as a question. There are 
really two questions ; but we are concerned simply with the fact that 
Owen maintains the position of the former; and we are now con- 
cerned with this only in its relation to penal substitution. It as- 
serts a necessity in the very nature of God for the punishment of sin 
simply as such ; a necessity, not from the domination of a punitive 
disposition, but from the requirement of judicial rectitude. “‘ God 
is determined, by the immutable holiness of his nature, to punish 
all sin because of its intrinsic guilt or demerit ; the effect produced 
on the moral universe being incidental as an end.”* <‘ Law has no 
option. Justice has but one function. ... The law itself is under law; 
that is, it is under the necessity of its own nature; and, therefore, 
the only possible way whereby a transgressor can escape the penalty 
of law is for a substitute to endure it for him.”* Here, again, we 
have the same doctrine of an immutable obligation of divine justice 
to punish sin, and none the less in the absence of every other reason 
than its own demerit. We here make no issue with the doctrine, 
but, as before noted, give it prominence on account of its vital logi- 
cal connection with the doctrine of penal substitution. 

2. The Substitution Maintained.—There is also a vital logical 
connection between the imputation of sin to Christ and his penal 
substitution in atonement. In any proper treatment of the ques- 
tion the two facts must be in scientific accordance. And we have, 
with the carefully guarded doctrine of substitution, an equally 
cautious exposition of the imputation of sin to Christ. In such ex- 
position sin is treated analytically, not as a concrete whole. This 
is necessary to the moderation of the theory maintained. For to 
treat sin as a whole, and to allege its imputation to Christ and just 
punishment in him, is to involve the facts of the more extravagant 
theory. Guilt is distinguished from the attributes of turpitude, 

‘Owen: Works (Goold’s), vol. x, p. 505, 


2A. A. Hodge: The Atonement, p. 58. 
5Shedd: Theological Essays, p. 287. 
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criminality, demerit, and claimed to be separable from sin in the 
deeper sense, both in thought and fact. It is freely admitted that 
the transference and substitutional punishment of sin in the former 
sense is an impossibility ; but it is fully claimed that guilt—the 
amenability of sin to the penalty of justice—could be transferred 
to Christ and justly punished in him. 

We shall give this view from Dr. Charles Hodge. It has no bet- 
ter authority. “By guilt, many insist on meaning peusrrr purs- 
personal criminality and ill desert ; and by punishment, £¥ PERSONAL. 
evil inflicted on the ground of such personal demerit. In these 
senses of the words the doctrine of satisfaction and vicarious 
punishment would, indeed, involve an impossibility... . And if 
punishment means evil inflicted on the ground of personal demerit, 
then it is a contradiction to say that the innocent can be punished. 
But if guilt expresses only the relation of sin to justice, and is the 
obligation under which the sinner is placed to satisfy its demands, 
then there is nothing . . . which forbids the idea that this obliga- 
tion may, on adequate grounds, be transferred from one to another, 
or assumed by one in the place of others.”! The omissions can- 
not in the least affect the sense of the author. Leading facts are 
clearly given in the passage cited. One is, that moral character is 
absolutely untransferable ; another, that if punishment is a judicial 
infliction upon the ground of personal demerit, the satisfaction of 
justice by penal substitution is impossible. Hence the distinction 
of sin into personal demerit and guilt, and the assumption that the 
latter, as the legal amenability of sin, could be transferred to Christ, 
and punished in him in fulfillment of the punitive obligation of 
justice. 

3. No Answer to the Necessity.—We now have the facts respect- 
ing the alleged necessity for the punishment of sin, and also the 
facts of penal substitution as meeting that necessity. Do the latter 
answer to the requirements of the former ? Does the penal substi- 
tution maintained fulfill the alleged absolute obligation of justice 
to punish sin according toits demerit ? There is no such answer or 
fulfillment. So we affirm, and proceed to the proof. 

The analytic treatment of sin is entirely proper if it be remem- 
bered that such treatment is in thought only. And we may dis- 
tinguish between the demerit and the guilt of sin, using the former 
term in the sense of its intrinsic evil, and the latter in the sense of 
its amenability to retributive justice. In the former sense, we have 
sin in the violation of obligation; in the latter, under judicial 
treatment. Is such distinction a sufficient ground for the more 

1 Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 582. 
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moderate theory of substitutional punishment constructed upon it ? 
If so sufficient, will such substitution answer to the absolute neces- 
sity for the punishment of sin which the theory asserts ? 

It should here be specially noted that the principles of the theory 
principtes are Not even modified, much less surrendered. They are 
STILL HELD. —_gtill asserted and held in all their integrity and strength 
as the very necessity for an atonement, and as determinative of its 
nature in the substitutional punishment of sin. We have previ- 
ously seen what these principlesare. And they are inseparable from 
the doctrine of satisfaction. We have also given citations from 
leading authors in the unqualified assertion of an absolute neces- 
sity for the punishment for sin. Advocates of the more moderate 
theory of imputation and penal substitution are no exception. All 
agree in the obligation of divine justice to punish sin according to 
its demerit, and on that ground. But it is denied that the turpi- 
tude and demerit of sin can be transferred to Christ. All that is 
claimed, or even admitted to be so transferred, is the guilt of sin ; 
guilt as an amenability to the retribution of justice. Is such a sub- 
stitytion the merited punishment of sin ? 

Nothing could be punished in Christ which was not transferred 
sinnor Trans. tO him, and in some real sense made his. — This is self- 
FERRED. evident. Hence, if sin, with its demerit, could not, as 
now admitted, be put upon Christ by imputation, no punishment 
which he suffered fell upon such demerit, or intrinsic evil of sin. 
And we think it impossible to show how sin is punished according 
to its demerit, and on that ground, in the total absence of such de- 
merit from the substitute in punishment. With the admission of 
the theory, its only resource is in guilt as a distinct fact of sin. 
If guilt, as the amenability of sin to the penalty of justice, is sepa- 
rable from sin, and as a distinct fact transferable to Christ, and if 
his punishment, as so constituted guilty, is the punishment of sin 
according to its demerit and on that ground, then the penal sub- 
stitution maintained answers to the asserted absolute necessity for 
the punishment of sin. If any one of these suppositions fails the 
theory, then the theory itself inevitably fails. 

Guilt, as distinctively treated in this theory, arises in the rela- 
tion of sin to divine justice, and as an obligation of sin 
to suffer the merited penalty of justice. It isso defined 
and discriminated from the turpitude of sin in the carefully exact 
statement recently cited from Dr. Charles Hodge. He makes the 
same distinction elsewhere.’ But guilt, considered as apart from 
sin, exists only in conception, not in objective reality. It may be 

1 Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 189. 
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said that it becomes a concrete fact in Christ by imputation to him. 
Then the result is a guilty Christ. But guilty of what ? Not of 
sin, for that is not transferred to him, nor in any proper sense 
made his. Guilty of guilt, we may suppose. For as guilt is the 
only thing imputed, and the imputation makes him guilty, we find 
no better expression of the fact in the case. There seems a harsh- 
ness even in such an expression; yet it is mollified, by the- fact 
that at most Christ is guilty of only a conceptual guilt. 

But the original difficulty remains. Guilt, apart from sin, is still 
guilt in the abstract, and exists only in conception, as much so as 
roundness, concavity, redness. And how could such a conceptual 
guilt render Christ guilty, or constitute in him a just ground of 
punishment? It were as easy to transform a cube into a globe by 
imputing sphericity to it. But is not guilt a reality ? Certainly, 
and a terrible one; but only as a concrete fact of sin. And with 
the imputation of such an abstract guilt to Christ, while sin, with 
its turpitude and demerit, with all that is punishable and all that 
deserves to be punished left behind, how can the redemptive suffer- 
ing which he endured be the merited punishment of sin? 

4. No such Answer Possible.—Guilt cannot exist apart from sin. 
It is impossible by the very definition of it as the obligation of sin 
to the retribution of justice. The necessary conjunction of facts is 
obvious. On the one side is justice, with it precept and penalty ; 
on the other, sin; hence, guilt. There is guilt, because justice 
asserts a penal claim upon sin. The demerit of sin, the intrinsic 
evil of sin, is the only ground of such a claim. Nothing but sin 
can be guilty, or render any one guilty. And there can no more 
be guilt apart from sin than there can be extension without either 
substance or space. It is not in itself punishable, but simply the 
punitive amenability of sin to justice. It cannot, therefore, be so 
put upon Christ as to render him punishable, unless the very sin is 
put upon him. But this is conceded to be impossible. 

Indeed, sin itself is a punishable reality only as a personal fact. 
In the last analysis only a person, only a sinful person, gry as punisH- 
is punishable. It is not any impersonal sin, or sin in APL 
generalized conception, but only a sinful person, that is answerable 
to justice in penalty. Sin has no real existence apart from the 
agent in the sinning. The guilt of sin lies upon him, and can no 
more be put upon a substitute as a punitive desert than his sinful 
act can cease to be his and be made the sinful act of such substi- 
tute. 

But the principles of the satisfaction scheme still remain, with 
the necessity for the punishment of sin according to its demerit, 
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and on that ground. So imperative is this obligation, that any 
sin Nor pun- Omission of such punishment would be an injustice in 
ep God. With this the very masters in the theory fully 
agree. Indeed, there is no dissent. Is sin so punished in Christ ? 
It is not, even if we admit the separability of guilt and its transfer- 
ence to Christ. Guilt is not sin. The theory itself carefully dis- 
criminates the two. Such is its necessity, as it denies the transfer- 
ability of sin. For, otherwise, it has nothing which it may even 
claim to be transferred as the ground of merited punishment. By 
the alleged facts of the theory no penalty is inflicted upon sin. 
Yet its punishment is the asserted absolute requirement of moral 
rectitude in divine justice. The conclusion is most certain that the 
penal substitution which the theory of satisfaction holds can give no- 
answer to the necessity for the punishment of sin which it asserts. 

5. The Theory Self-destructive.—The necessary punishment of 
sin and the nature of penal substitution, which the theory main- 
tains and seeks to combine in the doctrine of satisfaction, absolutely 
refuse all scientific fellowship. Yet the theory can neither dispense 
with the one nor so modify the other as to agree with it. The former 
is its very ground-principle, and therefore cannot be dispensed 
with. The necessary modification of the latter, in order to a scien- 
tific agreement with the former, would require a transference of the 
rataL piem- turpitude and demerit of sin to Christ ; therefore, such 
Mae modification must be rejected. Consequently, whether 
there be or be not an absolute necessity for the punishment of sin, 
the theory of satisfaction is self-destructive. For, with such a neces- 
sity, not only does the penal substitution maintained utterly fail to 
answer to its imperative requirement, but no possible substitution 
can so answer. But without such a necessity for the punishment 
of sin the theory is utterly groundless. Therefore, whether there 
be or be not the asserted necessity for the punishment of sin, the 
theory is self-destroyed. 


VI. Facts oF THE THEORY IN OBJECTION. 


Much has been anticipated which might have been arranged 
under objections. Yet much remains, but requiring only a brief 
treatment in view of previous discussions. 

1. The Punishment of Christ.—It is a weighty objection to the 
theory under review that it makes the punishment of Christ neces- 
sary to atonement. The punishment is in satisfaction of justice. 
Its desert in him is imputed sin. Justice must punish: sin: there- 
fore it must punish sin in Christ asa substitute in atonement. 
There is no other possible atonement. 
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But the imputation of sin has insuperable difficulties. This is 
especially true of its imputation to Christ. Such is the confession 
in the caution which discriminates between sin and — iypvrarion 
guilt, and admits only the latter in imputation. It °F 8! 
shocks our moral reason to think of Christ as a sinner even by im- 
putation. Yet such imputation is a nullity for all purposes of this 
theory, unless it makes our sins in some real sense his. For other- 
wise there can be no pretense even of their merited punishment in 
him. If the imputation of sin is in order to its just punishment, 
and sufficient for that end, really the view of Luther is none too 
strong: ‘‘ For Christ is innocent as concerning his own person, 
and therefore he ought not to have been hanged upon a tree; but 
because, according to the law of Moses, every thief and malefactor 
ought to be hanged, therefore Christ also, according to the law, 
ought to be hanged; for he sustained the person of a sinner and of 
a thief—not of one, but of all sinners and thieves.”’ There is much 
more such, and some even worse. Others maintain a like position, 
if not with the same boldness of utterance. It is only through such 
an imputation that justice could fulfill, by substitution, its asserted 
absolute obligation to punish sin according to its demerit. 

Such implication is not avoided by the assumption of an impu- 
tation merely of guilt. It is still the guilt of sin, and renders 
Christ guilty in a sense that he may be justly punished. —guzr ann 
Nor are we confounding the discriminated reatus — DEMERIT. 
culpe and reatus pene of theologians; though the distinction is 
useless for the purpose of finding a guilt that may exist and be 
punished apart from sin, and especially with the notion that sin is 
thereby punished. The guilt which answers to justice in penalty 
is the guilt of sin. If Christ so answered as a substitute for the 
elect, he must have been guilty of all their sins. Hence the theory 
under review should neither discard the bold utterances of Luther 
nor seek shelter under an utterly futile distinction between sin and 
guilt. On any consistent supposition it must hold Christ as guilty 
of all the sins which suffered their merited punishment in him. 
But he never could be so guilty: hence the doctrine of atonement 
which implies and requires such a fact cannot be the true doctrine. 

2. Redeemed Sinners Without Guilt.—The atonement of satis- 
faction has this logical implication, that all for whom it is made 
are without guilt. Such an atonement is, by its very nature, a 
discharge from all amenability to the penalty of justice. Explicit 
statements of its leading advocates are in full accord with this posi- 
tion. Nor has such a consequence any avoidance by any real dis- 

1 Commentary on Galatians, chap. iii, 13. 
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tinction between meritum culpe and meritum pene. In any real- 
ity of such distinction there may be personal demerit without legal 
guilt ; though we have denied, and do deny, to the theory under 
review, the truth of the converse, that there may be such guilt with- 
out such demerit. But here we raise no question whether sinners, 
simply as redeemed, are still in a state of personal demerit. Our 
position respects guilt as the amenability of sin to the penalties of 
justice, and asserts that, according to the atonement of satisfaction, 
the elect for whom it is made are, in their whole life, and however 
wicked, entirely free from such guilt. There is for them neither 
judicial condemnation nor liability to punishment. The penalties 
of justice, impending in the divine threatenings, have no immi- 
nence for them. 

The scheme ever asserts an absolute necessity for the punishment 
of sin. It equally asserts such a penal substitution of Christ in 
oe pena, the place of the elect as fully satisfies the penal claim 
sussmiTuTION. of justice against them. Thus justice fulfilled its own 
retributive obligation in the punishment of sin, just as though it 
had inflicted the merited penalty upon them. God has accepted 
the penal substitution for their own punishment. All is in strict 
accord with a covenant agreement between the Father and the Son, ~ 
as the theory asserts. Nowsuch an atonement, by its very nature, 
cancels all punitive claim against the elect, and by immediate result 
forever frees them from all guilt as a liability to the penalty of sin. 
We know that such a consequence is denied, though we aah show 
that it is also fully asserted. 

It is attempted to obviate this consequence by a distinction 
between a pecuniary and a penal obligation: ‘‘ Another important 
prountany  “ifterence between pecuniary and penal satisfaction is 
anp PenaL — that’ the one ipso facto liberates. The moment the 
SATISFACTION. debt is paid the debtor is free, and that completely. 
No delay can be admitted, and no conditions can be attached to 
his deliverance. But in the case of a criminal, as he has no claim 
to have a substitute take his place, if one be provided, the terms on 
which the benefits of his substitution shall accrue to the principal 
are matters of agreement or covenant between the substitute and the 
magistrate who represents justice.” ’ Such a distinction will not ac- 
cord with the penal substitution of Christ. The ground-principle of. 
the doctrine is, that sin must be punished according to its demerit, 
and on that ground; must be, because of an immutable obligation 
of justice so to punish it. Then by the penal substitution of Christ 
sin is so punished in him, and the obligation of justice fulfilled. 

'1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 470, 471. 
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Such are the facts of the doctrine. On the ground of such facts, 
a discharge must immediately follow upon such penal substitution, 
just as on the payment of a debt. 

So Dr. Hodge gives the facts in less than two pages in advance 

of the previous citation. “If the claims of justice are satisfied 
they cannot be again enforced. This is the analogy — resur THE 
between the work of Christ and the payment of adebt. SAME. 
The point of agreement between the two cases is not the nature of 
the satisfaction rendered, but one aspect of the effect produced. In 
both cases the persons for whom the satisfaction is made are cer- 
tainly freed. Their exemption or deliverance is in both cases, and 
equally in both, a matter of justice.”! We shall attempt no im- 
provement here ; for we can give neither a better statement of the 
fact in the case nor a better reply to the citation made just before 
from the same author. 

We may add a few authorities. «Will God punish sin twice, 
first in the person of the Surety, and then in the persons them- 
selves, in whose place he stood ? It will be acknowl- ; 
edged, without a dissenting voice, that in any other * 7°" 
case this would be a manifest injustice. But ‘is there unrighteous- 
ness with God? God forbid: the Judge of all the earth will do 
right.””* «The death of Christ being a legal satisfaction for sin, 
all for whom he died must enjoy the remission of their offenses. It 
is as much at variance with strict justice or equity that any for 
whom Christ has given satisfaction should continue under condem- 
nation, as that they should have been delivered from guilt without 
any satisfaction being given for them at all.”* A satisfactionist 
could hardly put the case more strongly. “For if, in consequence 
of his suretyship, the debt has been transferred to Christ and by 
him discharged, every one must see that it has been taken away 
from the primary debtors, so that payment cannot be demanded 
of them. They must forever afterward remain free, absolved from 
all obligation to punishment.?’ * 

Such authorities may suffice for our position. Indeed, we did 
not really need any, as such freedom from guilt is the inevitable 
consequence of an atonement by penal substitution. But such 
moral support should silence all cavil. 

The position is sometimes taken that, in a penal satisfaction, 
the actual forgiveness is subject to such time and conditions as the 


1 Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 472. See also pp. 482, 487, 494. 
* Dick: Theology, vol. ii, p. 556. 

3 Symington : Atonement and Intercession, p. 190. 

4 Turrettin: The Atonement of Christ, p. 146. 
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sovereign authority may determine. It cannot be maintained. 
var resutr Otherwise, all the reasonings in the above citations, 
ABSOLUTE. and given from the very masters in this doctrine, are fal- 
lacious. It is overthrown by the analogy of result between a pecu- 
niary and a penal.satisfaction. In the latter case, as in the former, 
the claim of the obligee is fully satisfied, and the discharge of the 
party in obligation must immediately issue. The case can admit 
no delay and no conditions for the discharge. And no sin of the re- 
deemed, once justly punished in Christ as an accepted substitute, 
can for an instant be answerable to justice in penalty, or in any 
sense be liable to punishment. The redeemed are without guilt. 

Is such a position in accord with the real fact in the case? Sin 
reauity or 18 Sin, whenever and by whomsoever committed. As 
GUILT. such it has legal guilt as well as personal demerit. It 
is under judicial condemnation, and in peril of retribution. Such 
facts are in full accord with a common experience of souls in com- 
ing into the spiritual life. In such an experience there is more 
than a deep sense of personal demerit ; there is also a deep sense of 
peril in the apprehension of divine penalty. Many a soul just on 
the verge of the new life is full of trembling in this apprehension. 
Really, there is no cause, if the true doctrine of atonement is in the 
just punishment of sin by substitution. But there is cause in every 
such case, and for the reason of guilt and judicial condemnation. 
The trembling apprehension is the recognition of a terrible real- 
ity. Among the eminent for piety, and, therefore, certainly of the 
elect and redeemed, are some who once were very wicked. Were 
they then without guilt or judicial condemnation ? Was there for 
them no imminence of penal retribution ? Was itso with Paul, and 
Augustine, and John Newton, and many others such ? If so, there 
was a deep deception in their profoundest religious consciousness. 
And such a mistake is ever arising under the immediate work of the 
Holy Spirit in conviction for sin. As under his revealing light and 
convincing power the soul awakes, it not only feels within the deep 
evil of sin, but ever sees without the threatening penalty of divine 
justice. And there is no delusion in such cases. 

And what of the divine threatenings against all sin and all sin- 
FURTHER ners? Have they no meaning for the redeemed? Or 
PROOFS. are they like the overtures of grace which a limited 
atonement freely makes to all, but with real meaning for only the 
elect and redeemed part? On the doctrine of satisfaction, such 
divine threatenings signal no imminence of divine wrath for the re- 
deemed. And what of all the Scripture terms of forgiveness and 


remission of sins? Have they no meaning of an actual discharge 
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from guilt and penalty in the hour of an actual salvation ? Or is 
their full meaning given simply in the declaration of a discharge long 
before actually achieved through penal substitution ? When Jesus 
said, as often to one or another, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,” was 
it no actual forgiveness then granted ? Withoutsuch a forgiveness, 
there is no pertinence in the proof which he gave of a “ power on 
earth to forgive sins.”’ A doctrine of atonement encountering 
such facts as we have given, and facts so decisive against it, cannot 
be the true doctrine. 

3. A Limited Miah uke theory has this consequence, and 
avows it. Such an atonement is in its own nature saving. The 
salvation of all whom Christ represents in his mediatorial work must 
issue. ‘‘ The advocates of a limited atonement reason from the effect 
to the cause.”? Dr. Schaff is entirely correct in this, as might be 
shown by many examples. Nor is there a contrary instance. But 
the reasoning is logically valid for a limited atonement only on the 
ground that such an atonement is necessarily saving. For thus only 
is the fact of a limited actual salvation conclusive of a limited 
atonement. Hence Calvinistic divines who hold a general atone- 
ment consistently reject the doctrine of satisfaction. 

But the full force of this objection to the satisfaction theory 
cannot be given here. It lies in the Scripture fact of universality 
in the atonement, which will be treated inits place. Yor the pres- 
ent we name it as fatal to the theory of satisfaction. If, in the 
divine destination, the atonement is really for all, as we shall prove 
it to be, then this theory cannot be the true one. 

4, Element of Commutative Justice.—The theory is complicated 
with commutative justice. We know well the vigorous denial. But 
denial does not void a logical implication. Commutative justice 
has its principle as well asits usual commodities. In any obligation 
the principle claims the sum due, either in the identical thing 
or in its equivalent in value. One or the other it must have. It 
freely admits substitution. A surety or proxy may satisfy the claim 
as well as the debtor himself. One thing may be accepted in the 
stead of another, if its equivalent in value. 

Such is the principle, and such are the characteristic facts, in the 
doctrine of satisfaction. Justice requires the punish- gaye princt 
ment of sin as a rightful claim. It will accept a substi- ?“* 
tute in penalty, and also a less punishment, if of such higher qual- 
ity as to be of equal value. Thus in principle and characteristic facts 
it is at one with commutative justice. The actual and necessary 
discharge of the redeemed from all amenability to the penalty of 

1 Matt. ix, 6. 2 Schaff: Creeds of Christendom, vol. i, p. 521. é 
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justice, on account of the satisfaction of its claim by penal substi- 
tute, is a legitimate consequence of the same principle. Nor is 
there any avoidance of such complication by an alleged difference 
between a pecuniary and a penal claim—one on the property of the 
debtor, and the other on his person. Both.are personal to the 
debtor—one for satisfaction in his property, and the other for satis- 
faction in his punishment. The likeness still remains. There is a 
oneness of the two. The theory is seriously complicated with com- 
mutative justice. 
2 
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CHAPTER VII. 
GOVERNMENTAL THEORY. 


Tis theory also has already come into view more than once. 
But it is proper to treat it more directly and fully as we have the 
other leading theories. Yet the discussion will require the less 
elaboration, as many of the principles and facts appertaining to the 
theory have been more or less considered. It mainly concerns us 
now to bring them together, and to set them in the order of a proper 
method and in the light of amore exact and definitive statement. 

We have indicated our acceptance of this theory as the true the- 
ory of atonement. But we so accept it in what it really is, and not 
in any particular exposition of it as hitherto given. It has not 
always been fortunate in its exposition. It was not entirely so in 
the beginning. Its cardinal principles have been clearly enough 
given ; and with these in hand, a true construction of the doctrine 
should follow. Such, however, has not always been the case. The 
treatment has often been deficient in analysis or scientific method. 
Alien elements have been retained ; vital facts omitted or wrongly 
placed. We hold the doctrine as we shall construct and maintain 
it. As such it is the doctrine of a real and necessary atonement in 
Christ. 

I, PRELIMINARY Facts. 

The discussion of the nature of the atonement, as represented in 
the governmental theory, will run through this chapter and the 
next. It will also be involved in the last one—universality of the 
atonement. The question of its extent is more than a question of 
facts; it concerns the doctrine also. With this satisfactionists fully 
agree. And the next chapter, while given to the elements of suffi- 
ciency in the redemptive mediation of Christ, treats them in view 
of the principles of atonement, and thus involves its nature. 

1. Substitutional Atonement.—The sufferings of Christ are an 
atonement for sin by substitution, in the sense that they were in- 
tentionally endured for sinners under judicial condemnation, and 
- for the sake of their forgiveness. They render forgiveness consist- 
ent with the divine justice, in that justice none the less fulfills its 
rectoral office in the interest of moral government. The honor and 
authority of the divine Ruler, together with the rights and interests 
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of his subjects, are as fully maintained as they could be by the in- 
fliction of merited penalty upon sin. 

2. Conditional Substitution.—The forgiveness of sin has a real 
conditionality. The fact is given in the clearest utterances of 
Scripture. Itis also given as the only explanation of the fact that, 
with a real atonement for all, some perish. An atonement for all 
by absolute substitution would inevitably achieve the salvation of 
all. Therefore a universal atonement, with the fact of a limited 
actual salvation, is conclusive of a real conditionality in its saving 
grace. It follows, inevitably, that such an atonement is provisory, 
not immediately and necessarily saving. 

3. Substitution in Suffering.—The substitution of Christ must be 
of a nature agreeing with the provisory character of the atonement. 
It could not, therefore, be a substitution in penalty as the merited 
punishment of sin, for such an atonement is absolute. The substi- 
tution, therefore, is in suffering, without the penal element. This 
agrees with the nature of the atonement as a moral support of jus- 
tice in its rectoral office, thus rendering forgiveness consistent with 
the interest of moral government. 

Nor have the vicarious sufferings of Christ, without the penal 
No LESS element, less value for any legitimate purpose or attain- 
eee able end of substitutional atonement. Such an atone- 
ment has great ends in the manifestation of the divine holiness, 
justice, and love; of the evil of sin, and the certainty of penalty, 
except as forgiveness may be obtained in the grace of redemption. 
But for all such ends the theory of vicarious punishment has no ad- 
vantage above that of vicarious suffering. 

The punishment of sin does manifest the divine holiness and jus- 
tice. But this fact gives no advantage to the scheme of substitu- 
tional punishment; and for the reason that sin is not punished in 
Christ. If he is punished, it is in absolute freedom from all de- 
merit of sin. And the recoil of so many minds from such a fact, 
as one of injustice, is not without reason. 

Punishment does declare the evil of sin, but only asit falls upon the 
demerit of sin. But here, again, the scheme of satisfaction is denied: 
all advantage, because, according to its own admissions, such is not 
the fact in the substitution of Christ. And the substitution in suffer- 
ing, as the only and necessary ground of forgiveness, will answer for 
such declaration as fully as the alleged substitution in punishment. 

A ground of forgiveness provided in a divine sacrifice infinitely 
gamesacrr great is a marvelous manifestation of the divine love ; 
FICE. but that sacrifice, in every admissible or possible. ele- 
ment, is as great in the mode of vicarious suffering as in that of vica- 
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rious punishment. he gift of the Fatheristhesame. Nor are the 
sufferings of the Son less, or other, in any possible element. In 
neither case could there be any remorse or sense of personal demerit. 
He could have no sense of the divine wrath against himself. Nor 
could there be such a divine wrath. The doctrine of satisfaction 
willsodeny. It would repel any accusation that even by implication 
it attributes to the Father any wrathful bearing toward the Son. 
“Christ was at no time the object of his Father’s personal displeas- 
ure, but suffered only the signs—the effect, not the affection—of 
divine anger.” ’ The incarnation, the self-divestment of a rightful 
glory in equality with the Father, the assumption, instead, of the 
form of a servant in the likeness of men, are all the same on the one 
theory as on the other. There is the same infinite depth of conde- 
scension. Equal sorrow and agony force the earnest prayer and 
bloody sweat in Gethsemane, and the bitter outcry on Calvary. 

Any question, therefore, between these two theories respecting 
the sufferings of Christ concerns their nature, and not 
either their measure or redemptive office. And in these 
facts—in the divine compassion which embraced a perishing world, 
in the infinite sacrifice of that compassion, in the gracious purpose 
and provision of that sacrifice—is the manifestation of the divine 
love. ‘* Herein is love.” ‘* God so loved the world.” And to call 
his sufferings penal—or had they been so in fact—would add noth- 
ing either to the measure or manifestion of the divine love in hu- 
man redemption. 

Yet, without the penal element in the sufferings of Christ, we 
may attribute to them a peculiar depth and cast arising pyoyiar cast 
out of their relation to sin in their redemptive office, °F SUFFERING. 
and find the explanation in the facts of psychology. It is no pre- 
sumption so to apply such fact. The human nature was present as 
a constituent element in the person of Christ. And there isno more 
reason to deny its influence upon his consciousness than to deny 
such influence to his divine nature. So far, therefore, as his con- 
sciousness shared in experiences through the human nature, they 
would be kindred to our own. 

We have our own experiences in the clear apprehension of jus- 
tice, and sin, and penalty. The feelings hence arising would be far 
deeper on hearing a verdict of guilt and a judgment pronounced 
upon the criminal. The higher and purer our spiritual nature, 
still the deeper would these feelings be. And could one with the 
highest attainable moral perfection redeem a criminal simply by 
vicarious suffering, his inevitable contact with sin in the realiza- 

1 Bruce: The Humiliation of Christ, p. 338. 
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tions of a-most vivid apprehension of its demerit and punishment 
would give a peculiar cast and depth to his sufferings. 

So was it in the redemptive sufferings of Christ, but in an in- 
finitely deeper sense. In such redemption he must have had in 
clearest view the divine holiness, and justice, and wrath; the turpi- 
tude and demerit of sin, and the terribleness of its merited penalty. 
Only in such a view could he comprehend his own work or sacrifice 
in atonement for sin. And, remembering the moral perfection of 
his nature, and that his contact was with the sins of all men in the 
full apprehension of their demerit, of the divine wrath against 
them, of the terribleness of their just doom, and that his own blood 
and life, in the conscious purpose of their offering, were a sacrifice 
in atonement for all, we have reason enough for their peculiar cast 
and awful depth. 

It is urged that penal substitution is necessary, not only for the 
satisfaction of justice, but also “‘for satisfying the demands of a 
savisraction guilty conscience, which mere pardon never can ap- 
OF CONSCIENCE. peagse,”* The connection of this citation holds the 
rectoral atonement to be as powerless as the moral for the content- 
ment of conscience. It cannot have rest, except with the merited 
punishment of sin; therefore, in the case of forgiveness, such 
punishment must be endured by a substitute. 

We fully accept the fact of a deep sense of punitive demerit on 
account of sin in a truly awakened conscience. This feeling may 
be so strong as to result in a desire for punishment. There may 
even be some relief of conscience from the penal endurance. But 
such a feeling has respect simply to personal demerit, and can be 
appeased only through personal punishment—if punishment be 
really necessary to the appeasement. 

What is the law of pacification in substitutional punishment? 
We know not any; nor can there be any, except such punish- 
ment be in relief of personal charactcr. But this will not be 
claimed as possible. Further, it is claimed in behalf of atonement 
by penal substitution, that, more than any thing else, it deepens 
the sense of sin and personal demerit. Butif its tendency is to the 
very state of mind involving the deepest unrest, it is impossible to 
see how it can be necessary to the pacification of the conscience. 
And if we can find rest only through merited punishment, personal 
or vicarious, we shall never find it either in this world or in the next. 

All relief from the trouble and disquietude arising in the sense of 
sin and guilt must come in the forgiveness of sin. And to be com- 


1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 526. See also Shedd: Theological 
Essays, pp. 298, 299. 
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plete, the forgiveness must be so full and gracious as to draw the 
soul into a restful assurance of the loving favor of the oyzy taw oF 
forgiving Father. It is no discredit to infinite grace ®¥ST- 

to say that the sense of demerit for sins committed can never be 
eradicated, not even in heaven; though the remorse of sin may be 
taken away here and now. But even such a sense of demerit tends 
to a measure of unrest forever, and, apart from every other law, 
would so result. There is still a law of complete rest—such as we 
have just given. ‘The true rest will come in a full forgiveness, in 
the assurances of the divine friendship and love, and in a grateful, 
joyous love answering to the infinite grace of salvation. In many 
a happy experience there is already the beginning of this rest. 
And the atonement in vicarious suffering answers for such facts as 
fully as that in penal substitution. 

Nor has the atonement in vicarious suffering any tendency or 
liability to Antinomianism. From its own nature it is a provisory 
or conditional ground, not a causal ground of forgive- , .owowan- 
ness and salvation. From such an atonement no Is ExciupED. 
license to sin can be taken. Antinomianism is utterly outlawed. 
We know very well that satisfactionists very generally discard this 
heresy. ‘They will deny that it has any logical connection with their 
theory. Yet in the history of doctrines Antinomianism stands mostly 
with this soteriology. Nor does it seem remote from a logical con- 
sequence to such an atonement. There is substituted punishment, 
and also substituted righteousness. Whatever penalty we deserve 
Christ bears ; whatever obedience we lack he fulfills. He takes 
our place under both penalty and precept. What he does and suffers 
in our stead answer for usin the requirements of justice and law just 
as though personally our own. In view of such facts, Antinomianism 
is far worse in its doctrine than in itslogic. But the atonement in 
Christ does not make void the law. Nor has the true doctrine any 
liability to such a perversion. The atonement in vicarious suffering 
has this advantage, and is thereby commended as the true one. 

4, The Grotian Theory.—The theory of atonement now under 
discussion is often called the Edwardean, and also the New England, 
theory. It has the former title from the younger Edwards, who 
contributed much, and among the first, to its American formation. 
Some find, or think they find, its seed-thoughts in the writings of 
the elder Edwards, and hence so style it. But satisfactionists deny 
this source, and earnestly disclaim for him all responsibility for the 
doctrine.’ It is called the New England theory because specially 
elaborated by leading New England divines.' But priority and the 

1 Smeaton: The Apostles’ Doctrine of Atonement, p. 536. 
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true originality are with Grotius. Nor can we accord to these very 
learned and able divines an independent origination of the doctrine. 
They could not have been ignorant of the work of Grotius, nor that 
in the deeper principles they were at one with him. With differ- 
ences respecting many points, there is yet such an agreement.” 

By common consent, and quite irrespective of all dissent from 
him in doctrine, Grotius was a man of very extraordinary ability 
and learned attainment. The literary achievements of 
his youth are a wonder;* nor did his mature life fal- 
sify the promise of such marvelous precocity. His great abilities 
and vast learning gave him eminence in science, in philosophy, in 
statesmanship, in law, in theology. He wrote many books, but to 
only one of which have we here any occasion for reference. 

In theology he was an Arminian, and at a time when he, with 
many others, suffered no little persecution. But all the tendencies 
of his mind, as well as the logic of his reason, gave him 
preference for this system as in comparison with the 
Calvinism of Gomarus or the Synod of Dort. There was no nar- 
rowness in the cast of his soul. On all great questions his views 
were at once broad and profound. On the rights of conscience, and 
of religious and political freedom, he was very far in advance of his 
time. ‘And, indeed, the Arminian doctrine, which, discarding 
the Calvinistic dogma of absolute predestination, teaches that man 
is free to accept or to refuse grace, could not fail to suit a mind 
such as that of Grotius.”* Yet he was no latitudinarian ; nor was 
his theology a matter of mere sentiment. It was the fruit of pro- 
found study. And the more protracted and the profounder his 
study the more thorough was his Arminianism. 

Grotius held firmly the fact of an atonement in Christ. In this 
faith he undertook its discussion, having in special view its defense 
against the assumptions and objections of the Socinian 
scheme. Such is the import of the title which he gave 
to his work.° » It is not clear that he began the discussion with full 
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1 The Atonement, Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxey, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, With an Introductory Essay by Edwards 
A, Park. In this large volume Professor Park has collected the best New 
England literature on this subject. His own Introductory Essay adds much 
to the value of the book. 

2W.F. Warren: ‘‘ The Edwardean Theory of Atonement,” Methodist Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1860. 

3 New American Cyclopedia, 1859, art. ‘‘ Grotius.” 

4 McClintock & Strong: Cyclopedia, vol. iii, p. 1017. 

5 Defensio Fidei Catholice de Satisfactione Christi Adversus F, Socinum. 
Translated in Bibliotheca Sacra, January and April, 1879. 
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forecast of the outcome. He probably had no new theory previ- 
ously constructed or even outlined in thought. On the authority 
of Scripture he was sure of an atonement in the blood of Christ. 
He was sure, therefore, of the error of the Socinian doctrine, and 
of the fallacy of its objections against this fact. But in its defense 
he opened his own way to the new theory ever since rightfully con- 
nected with his name. 

It is rarely the case that the originator of a new theory, especially 
in a sphere of profound and broadly related doctrinal truth, clears 
it of all alien elements, or achieves completeness in 
scientific construction. Such, on this subject, is the 
fact with Anselm. It is also true of Grotius. We do not, there- 
fore, accept all his positions. Some are not essential to his doc- 
trine. In others he is not entirely self-consistent. We accept what 
really constitutes his theory, and have little concern for any thing 
else. He had an equal right with Anselm to construct a doctrine 
of atonement, and achieved a higher scientific result. Hence the 
history of doctrines records less modification in his theory than in 
the Anselmic. We have no occasion either closely to review or to 
defend him. This would only anticipate much of the discussion 
assigned to the present chapter. It would be easy to cite reviews 
from various authors, and to give references to many others. But 
their very commonness to discussions of the atonement renders this 
unnecessary. Yet a few references will follow ; and we here give a 
summary statement of his doctrinal position. 

“The fundamental error of the Socinian view was found by 
Grotius to be this: that Socinus regarded God, in the GOCENT Ia: 
work of redemption, as holding the place merely of a ERROR. 
creditor, or master, whose simple will was a sufficient discharge 
from the existing obligation. But, as we have in the subject before 
us to deal with punishment and the remission of punishment, God 
cannot be looked upon as a creditor, or an injured party, since the 
act of inflicting punishment does not belong to an injured party as 
such. The right to punish is not one of the rights of an absolute 
master or of a creditor, these being merely personal in their charac- 
ter ;. itis the right of aruler only. Hence God must be considered 
as aruler, and the right to punish belongs to the ruler as such, since 
it exists, not for the punisher’s sake, but for the sake of the common- 
wealth, to maintain its order and to promote the public good.” 

The passage just cited is a very free rendering of the original of 
Grotius, yet sufficing for the leading ideas. It is given as opening 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. ix, p. 259. The citation is from a mainly satisfac- 
tory review of the Grotian theory by Baur. 
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up, especially by the logic of its principles, his theory of atonement. 
It has not entire acceptability. Respecting the right to punish sin 
ag purely a rectoral one, the principle may apply to man, but not 
to God. He has such a personal right. If Grotius allows an in- 
ference to the contrary, so far we think him in error. The case of 
forgiveness is different ; and it is correct to say that God may not 
forgive sin irrespective of the interests of his moral government. 
This is a vital principle in the governmental theory. It is the 
ground on which Grotius maintains the necessity for an atonement 
and defends it against the objections of Socinianism. 

Nor did he hold any doubtful view respecting either the intrinsic 
stv anp pen. eVil of sin or the imperative office of penalty. Sin de- 
ae serves eternal penalty, and the penalty must not be 
remitted, except on rectorally sufficient ground. Thus, after setting 
forth the reasons for punishment, he says: ‘‘ God has, therefore, 
most weighty reasons for punishing, especially if we are permitted 
to estimate the magnitude and multitude of sins. But because, 
among all his attributes, love of the human race is pre-eminent, 
God was willing, though he could have justly punished all men with 
deserved and legitimate punishment, that is, with eternal death— 
and had reasons for so doing—to spare those who believe in Christ. 
But, since we must be spared either by setting forth, or not setting 
forth, some example against so many great sins, in his most perfect 
wisdom he chose that way by which he could manifest more of his 
attributes at once, namely, both clemency and severity, or his hate 
of sin and care for the preservation of his law.”? In these views, 
while essentially divergent from the theory of satisfaction, he is 
thoroughly valid and conclusive against Socinianism. 

While thus asserting the intrinsic evil of sin, Grotius denies an 
absolute necessity arising therefrom for its punishment. The pun- 
ishment of sin is just, but not initself an obligation. The intrin- 
sic evil of sin renders its penal retribution just, but not a require- 
ment of judicial rectitude. Threatened penalty, unless marked by 
irrevocability, is not absolute. A threat differs from a promise. 
The latter conveys a right and takes on obligation ; the former does 
not.” 

In this sense he regarded the divine law as positive, and its pen- 
penautyre- alty as remissible. The law, in precept and penalty, is 
beet Aa a divine enactment; in execution, a divine act. The 
execution is not a judicial obligation, exceptfor rectoral ends. And 
this is the permissible relaxation of law which Grotius maintains. 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxxvi, p. 287. 
2 Tbid., pp. 1538-155 ; Dale: The Atonement, p. 296. 
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There is such a relaxation, as there is reality in the divine forgive- 
ness of sin. Nor have satisfactionists any consistent ground for its 
denial, nor any sufficient reason for their adverse criticism of Gro- 
tius on this account. By their own concession that sin, with its 
demerit, is not and cannot be transferred to Christ, they admit by 
inevitable implication that it is not punished in him, and hence, 
that the law in its penalty is relaxed in every instance of non- 
execution upon the actual sinner. 

Holding thus the remissibility ‘of penalty so far as the demerit of 
sin is concerned, Grotius, as previously noted, main- eS 
tains, with its justice, its profound importance in the PENALTY. 
interest of moral government. Forgiveness too freely granted, or 
too often repeated, and especially on slight grounds, would annul 
the authority of the law, or render it powerless for its great and im- 
perative rectoral ends. Thus he finds the necessity for an atone- 

ment—for some vicarious provision—which, on the remission of 
' penalty, may conserve these ends. Such a provision he finds in 
the death of Christ, set forth as a penal example. So he styles it. 
And he makes a very free use of the terms of penal substitution. 
Yet he does not seem to regard the sufferings of Christ as penal in 
any very strict sense—certainly not as a substitutional punishment 
of sin in the satisfaction of a purely retributive justice. Such an 
example he regards as at once a manifestation of the goodness and 
severity of God and the odiousness of sin, and as a deterrent from 
its commission. 

Thus his theory of atonement accords with his view of punish- 
ment and its remission. These are rectoral rather than 
personal acts. So the atonement, taking the place of 
penalty in its rectoral ends, regards God in his administration rather 
than in his personal character or absolute retributive justice. And 
thus he grounds the atonement in the principles which properly 
constitute the governmental theory. 

The Acceptilatio of Duns Scotus is very freely charged upon Gro- 
tius, especially by satisfactionists. Bauer joins in the yop ,couprt- 
accusation in the article previously given by reference ; 14T0NaL. 
though he does not withhold the fact that Grotius himself formally 
rejected the principle. This he certainly did, and denied that ac- 
ceptilation could have any place with the punishment of sin. Re- 
pelling this accusation as brought by Socinus against the atonement, 
he says: ‘‘ For, in the first place, this word may be applied, even 
when no payment precedes, to the right over a thing loaned, but is 
not, and cannot be, applied to punishment. We nowhere read that 
indulgence of crimes was called by the ancients acceptilation. For 
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that is said to be accepted which can be accepted. The ruler prop- 
erly exacts corporal punishment, but does not accept it ; because 
from punishment nothing properly comes to him.”’ It is as a 
logical implication that Bauer makes the charge; but Grotius 
certainly understood the question, and the logic of its facts and 
principles, as thoroughly as his reviewer. We join issue, and deny 
that acceptilation is in any logical sense consequent to the theory 
of Grotius ; while we affirm its close affinity with that of Anselm. 
Leading divines of the Church—Abelard, Bernard, Peter Lom- 
bard, Duns Scotus, and others—contemporaries of Anselm, or his 
close followers in time, were not all close followers of his ‘‘ Cur Deus 
Homo.” Some diverged so widely as to propound really new the- 
ories. But Duns Scotus, the heretical acceptilation- 
ist, really propounded no new theory in kind. He dis- 
sented from Anselm, not respecting the nature of an atonement in 
the meritorious obedience and suffering of Christ, and in satisfac- 
tion or payment of a divine claim—a claim arising out of the wrong 
which God had suffered on account of sin—not on these determin- 
ing facts, but respecting the amount of the debt and the relative 
value of the payment. With Anselm, the debt was infinite; with 
Duns, not strictly infinite. With the former, the payment was in 
full ; with the latter, only in part ; which, however, God graciously 
accepted in lieu of the whole. This is the Acceptilatio of Duns 
Scotus, as known in historical theology.?, His divergence was spe- 
cially from a difference in Christology, or respecting the redemptive 
sufferings of Christ. With Anselm, his sufferings as the God-man 
were of infinite value, and therefore a payment in full; while with 
Duns they were strictly limited to his human nature, and, therefore, 
of finite value, and a payment only in part. But he all the while 
adheres to the same atonement in kind—atonement by payment 
toward the satisfaction of a divine claim. This is proof that his 
orn anser. ~*cCePptilatio has a close affinity to the theory of Anselm. 
mic tHANGRO- It is only with such a theory that it can have any affin- 
se ity. It is grounded in the ideas of debt and payment. 
There must be a divine claim payable in meritorious obedience and 
suffering. Whatever is paid must go to the account in claim. 
This is acceptilation. These ideas of debt and payment have full 
place in the Anselmic theory, as in the satisfaction theory. But Gro- 
tius held no theory of sin and penalty, and no theory of atonement, 
which admits any such sense of debt and payment. His adverse 
critics clearly prove that he did not. And as he formally denied 
' Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxxvi, p. 298. 
* Hagenbach ; History of Doctrine, vol. ii, pp. 39, 44. 
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acceptilation, and the very possibility of it in the case of penalty for 
sin, so the principles of his doctrine deny for him all the ideas of 
debt and payment—and in part as in whole—without which it has 
no place. 

Mr. Watson, while freely citing Grotius as an authority, accuses 
him of unduly leaning to that view of the atonement yo were ex- 
which regards it ‘‘ as a merely wise and jit expedient of PPPIENT. 
government.” ’ He probably had specially in view this passage in 
Grotius : ‘‘ It becomes us only to make this preliminary remark— 
that Socinus is not right in postulating that we must assign a 
cause which shall prove that God could not have acted other- 
wise. For such a cause is not required in those things which God 
does freely. But he who will maintain that this was a free action 
may refer to Augustine, who declares not that God had no other 
possible way of liberating us, but that there was no other more ap- 
propriate way for healing our misery, neither could be. But also 
before Augustine, Athanasius had said: ‘God was able by a mere 
utterance to annul the curse without coming himself at all. But 
it is necessary to consider what is useful to men, and not always 
what is possible to God.’ Nazarius says: ‘It was possible for God 
even without the incarnation (of Christ) to save us by his mere 
volition.’ Bernard : ‘ Who does not know that the Almighty had 
at hand various methods for our redemption, justification, libera- 
tion ? But this does not detract from the efficacy of that method 
which he has selected out of many.’”’” 

We do not understand Grotius to indorse all these citations, 
though from authors so eminent. If he did, we cer- yopzorrne 
tainly could not follow him. And his doctrine of atone- S4cRmtcr. 
ment has a far deeper sense than that of a dispensable expedient of 
government. His position here is that of the divine freedom in 
the particular manner of human redemption within the limit of a 
sufficient redemption. Only a divine person could redeem the 
world ; and the redemption could be effected only by a great per- 
sonal sacrifice. The necessity is from the office which the atone- 
ment must fulfill. But, with the profoundest conviction of truth 
in these facts, we should greatly hesitate to say—indeed, we do not 
believe—that in the resources of infinite wisdom the precise man- 
ner of the mediation of Christ was the only possible manner of 
human redemption. We are not sure that Grotius means any thing 
more. 

5. The Consistent Arminian Theory.—In the reference to Ar- 

1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 189. 
2 Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxxvi, p. 286. 
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minianism we include the Wesleyan school, and take the position of 
consistency with special reference to it. 

Wesleyan Arminianism has ever been true to the fact of an atone- 
rrun to tue Ment in Christ. In her hymns and prayers, in her 
FACT. utterances of a living Christian experience, in her ser- 
mons and exhortations, this great fact ever receives the fullest rec- 
ognition. In her soteriology ‘‘ Christ is all, and in all.”’ In the 
fullness and constancy of her faith in the reality and necessity of 
an atonement in Christ, Wesleyan Methodism has no reason to shun 
any comparison with the most orthodox soteriology. 

What is our doctrine of atonement ? The answer to this question 
respecting iS Not so simple or unperplexed as many, at first thought, 
THE DOCTRINE. would suppose. The Scripture terms of atonement 
have, with all propriety, been in the freest use with us. Nor have ~ 
we been careful to shun the terminology of the strictest doctrine of 
satisfaction. An inquiry for the ideas associated with these terms 
in the popular thought of Methodism respecting the nature of the 
atonement would probably bring no very definite answer. In view 
of all the facts, we are constrained to think that the dominant idea 
has been that of a real and necessary atonement in Christ, while 
the idea of its nature has been rather indefinite. We are very sure 
that, while the popular faith of Methodism has utterly excluded the 
Socinian view, it has not been at one with the theory of satis- 
faction. 

Our earlier written soteriology has a like indefiniteness. It is 
our wrirrey always clear and pronounced on the fact of an atone- 
soreRI0LocY. ment, but not definite respecting itsnature. This, how- 
ever, should be noted, that our written soteriology, until recently, 
contains comparatively little on this question. 

Mr. Watson’s discussion is mainly a dispute with the Socinian 
WANGON’S scheme and with Calvinistic limitationists. With rare 
pas: ability he maintains the fact of an atonement against the 
one, and its universality against the other.” But on the question of 
theories we cannot accord to him any very clear view. Grotius, as 
it appears, was his chief authority ; and next to him, Stillingfleet, 
who wrote mainly in defense of Grotius.* But Grotius, while giv- 
ing the principles of a new theory, did not, as previously noted, 
give to its construction scientific completeness. He wrote from the 
stand-point of the Reformed doctrine, but with such new principles 
as really constitute another doctrine. But, clear and determining 
as his principles are, he failed to give either theory in scientific 

SColsiid std: 2 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, chapters xix—xxix. 
; 3 Works, vol. iii, p. 227. 
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completeness. Thisis just what Mr. Watson has failed todo. And 
he is less definite than Grotius himself. 

He rejects the doctrine of satisfaction in its usual exposition, and 
requires for its acceptance such modifications as it cannot admit. 
He interprets satisfaction much in the manner of Grotius, and 
hence in a sense which the Reformed doctrine must reject. And 
the doctrine which he arraigns and refutes as the antinomian 
atonement is the Calvinistic doctrine of satisfaction, with the 
formal rejection of its antinomian implications. He is, therefore, 
not a satisfactionist.' 

The principles of moral government in which Mr. Watson grounds 
the necessity for an atonement mainly determine for ys privore 
him the governmental theory.? The same is true of his PL®S- 
discussion of the “ vineulum ” between the sufferings of Christ and 
the forgiveness of sins.* And when we add his broader views in 
soteriology as including the universality of the atonement, its strictly 
provisory character, and the real conditionality of its saving grace 
—views necessarily belonging to all consistent Arminian theology, 
and which Mr. Watson so fully maintained—his principles require- 
for him the governmental theory. The more certainly is this so, as 
it is impossible to construct any new doctrine of a real atonement 
between this and the satisfaction theory. 

So far as we know, Dr. Whedon has never given his theory of 
atonement in the style of the governmental; yet it isin ns ae 
principle the same. In his statement of the doctrines VIEWS. 
of Methodism it is given thus: ‘ Christ as truly died asa substitute 
for the sinner as Damon could have died as a substitute for Pythias. 
Yet to make the parallel complete, Damon should so die for Pythias 
as that, unless Pythias should accept the substitution of Damon in 
wul its conditions, he should not receive its benefits, and Damon’s 
death should be for him in vain ; Pythias may be as rightfully exe- 
cuted as if Damon had not died. If the sinner accept not the 
atonement, but deny the Lord that bought him, Christ has died for 
him in vain; he perishes for whom Christ died. If the whole 
human race were to reject the atonement, the atonement would be 
a demonstration of the righteousness and goodness of God, but 
would be productive of aggravation of human guilt rather than of 
salvation from it. The imputation of the sin of man, or his pun- 
ishment, to Christ, is but a popular conception, justifiable, if under- 
stood as only conceptual; just as we might say that Damon was 
punished instead of Pythias. In strictness of language and thought 

1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 138-148. 
2 Ibid., pp. 87-102. 8 Iid., pp. 143-145, 
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neither crime, guilt, nor punishment is personally transferable.” * 
Any one at all familiar with theories of atonement will see at a 
glance that the principles contained in this statement are thoroughly 
exclusive of the satisfaction theory, and that they have a true scien- 
tific position only with the rectoral theory. The same is true of the 
doctrine in the sermon to which reference is given. 

On the theory of atonement we understand Dr. Raymond to 
naymonp's be with Dr. Whedon. He states the doctrine thus: 
VIEW. _ ©The death of Christ is not a substituted penalty, but 
a substitute for a penalty. The necessity of an atonement is not 
found in the fact that the justice of God requires an invariable ex- 
ecution of deserved penalty, but in the fact that the honor and 
glory of God, and the welfare of his creatures, require that his 
essential and rectoral righteousness be adequately declared. The 
death of Christ is exponential of divine justice, and is a satisfaction 
in that sense, and not in the sense that it is, as of a debt, the full 
and complete payment of all its demands.”’ The principles given 
in this passage exclude the satisfaction atonement, and require as 
their only scientific position the rectoral theory. All this is even 
more apparent when the passage cited is interpreted in the light of 
the further references given. 

With this view Dr. Raymond’s doctrine of justification, as that 
of every consistent Arminian, fully accords. It is not a discharge 
of the sinner through the merited punishment of his sin in his 
substitute, but an actual forgiveness, and such as can issue only in 
the non-execution of penalty.* ; 

The principles and office of the atonement in Christ, as maintained 
BLEDSOE'S by Dr. Bledsoe, agree with the governmental theory. 
VAG This will be clear to any one who will read with dis- 
crimination his discussion of the question.* And with Arminians 
he is rightfully a representative author on questions of this kind. 

The Wesleyan soteriology, taken as a whole, excludes the satis- 
faction theory, and requires the governmental as the only theory 
WESLEYAN consistent with itself. The doctrines. of soteriology, 
SOTERIOLOGY. with the atonement included, must admit of system- 
ization, and be in scientific accord. If not, there is error at some 
point, as no truth can be in discord with any other truth. Now 
certain cardinal doctrines of the Wesleyan soteriology are very con- 
spicuous and entirely settled. One is that the atonement is only 


) Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xix, pp. 260, 261. Dr. Whedon gives the same views 
in his sermon on Substitutional Atonement. 

2 Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 257, 258. See also pp. 261, 264-268. 

eteid, vol. ii, p. 258. 4 Theodicy, pp. 276-293. 
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provisory in its character; that it renders men salvable, but does 
not necessarily save them. Another, and the consequence of the 
former, is the conditionality of salvation. Nor is this such as 
Calvinism often asserts, yet holds with the monergism of the sys- 
tem, but a real conditionality in accord with the synergism of the 
truest Arminianism. On these facts there is neither hesitation 
nor divergence in Methodism. With these facts, the atonement 
of satisfaction must be excluded from her system of doctrines, and 
the rectoral theory maintained as the only doctrine of a real atone- 
ment agreeing with them. 


II. Pustic JUSTICE. 


We previously treated justice in its distinctions as commutative, 
distributive, punitive—the last being a special phase of the distrib- 
utive. We also named public justice, but deferred it for discus- 
sion in connection with the rectoral theory of atonement. We have 
now reached the proper place for its treatment. 

1. Relation of Public Justice to Atonement.—Any theory of 
atonement embodying enough truth to be really a theory must take 
special account of divine justice. The relation between the two is 
most intimate; so intimate, indeed, that the view of justice must be 
determinative of the theory of atonement. This we found to be 
true of the theory of satisfaction. It is not only in accord with 
the principles of justice asserted in connection with it, but is im- 
peratively required by them. They will admit no other doctrine. 
If justice must punish sin simply for the reason of its demerit, 
penal substitution is the only possible atonement. So the govern- 
mental theory must be consistent with the doctrine of justice main- 
tained in connection with it; and, to be true, must accord with 
justice as a divine attribute, and in all its relations to sin and to 
the ends of moral government. 

As in the satisfaction theory, so in the rectoral, the sufferings of 
Christ are an atonement for sin only as in some sense they take the 
place of penalty. But they do not replace penalty in  prnarry re- 
the same sense in both. In the one they take its place PYAC#?- 
as a penal substitute, thus fulfilling the office of justice in the actual 
punishment of sin; in the other they take its place in the fulfillment 
of its office as concerned with the interests of moral government. 
It is the office of justice to maintain these interests through the 
means of penalty. Therefore, atonement in the mediation of Christ 
must so take the place of penalty as to fulfill this same office, while 
the penalty is remitted. 

Such being the office of atonement in the governmental theory, 
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it is clear that for a proper exposition of the doctrine we require an 
opsecrions  eXact and discriminating statement of public justice, or 
OBYIATED: of penalty as the means of justice for the conservation 
of moral government. We shall thus secure a right construction 
of the doctrine, and, also, obviate certain objections which have no 
validity against the doctrine itself, whatever force they may have 
against defective forms of it. No ground will remain for objecting 
either that the theory makes light of the demerit of sin, or that it 
transforms justice into mere benevolence, or that it regards the sub- 
stitution of Christ in suffering as a mere expedient, in place of 
which some other provision would answer as well. 

2. Public Justice one with Divine Justice.—Public justice is not 
a distinct kind of justice; not other than divine justice. It is divine 
justice in moral administration. God is moral Ruler only as he has 
moral subjects. Therefore, in the eternity anteceding their crea- 
tion he existed without any rectoral office of justice. Their crea- 
tion gave him no new attribute, though it brought him into new 
relations. In these new relations to moral beings his justice, an 
essential and eternal attribute of his nature, found its proper office 
in moral government. In the fulfillment of this office it rules 
through the means of reward and penalty. So, in the moral sys- 
tem, public justice is the one divine justice in moral administra- 
tion. 

3. One with Distributive Justice.—In principle public justice is 
one with distributive justice. Subjects differ in moral character. 
Some are obedient to the law of duty; others, disobedient. This 
makes a difference in character. The difference is real and intrin- 
sic. So the law of God discriminates the two classes. In this our 
moral reason is in full consent with the divine law. In the pro- 
foundest convictions of our moral consciousness we are assured of 
the reality of moral obligation, and of an essential ethical difference 
between obedience and disobedience; and equally, that the former 
has merit or rewardableness, and the latter, punitive desert. So in 
moral administration God deals with men according to their con- 
duct, rewarding their obedience and punishing their sin. The fact 
does not require exact justice in the present state of probation. 
Such is the law of our responsible being. But this, in essential 
principle and rectoral office, is simply public justice, or justice in 
moral administration. All its use of reward and penalty, and 
for whatever reason or end, is in the view of moral character in the - 
subjects of government. Public justice is, therefore, no law of 
mere expediency, or of mere expedients; in essential principle and 
in office it is one with divine justice, one with distributive justice. 
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4. Ground of its Penalties.—Within the realm of the divine 
government the sole ground of the penalties of administrative or 
public justice lies in the demerit of sin. The fact is not other, 
nor in any sense modified by any or all the ulterior ends or utilities 
of penalty in the interest of moral government. All penal inflic- 
tion falls upon the demerit of sin as really and restrictedly as though 
its punishment were the sole thing in the divine view. This is jus- 
tice, and this only. Public justice has no other ground for its 
penalties. Nor may it, except on such ground, inflict any penalty 
for any ulterior end or interest, however great and urgent. This 
truth cannot be too deeply emphasized. 

We are speaking of divine justice in moral administration. Any 
thing qualifying the administration of justice in human government 
arises, in part, from a want of punitive prerogative over 
the intrinsic demerit of sin; in part, from an inability 
to know in any given case what the real demerit is. We may infer 
the guilt from the apparent motive, but we cannot search the heart. 
Hence, in dealing with human conduct, our rightful use of penalty 
is not really to punish sin as having intrinsic demerit, but to pro- 
tect society from its injury. The former is the divine prerogative. 
God searches the heart, and knows all the secret springs and mo- 
tives of human action. He knows all the sinfulness of such action. 
It is his sole right to punish it, simply as such. In all the uni- 
verse, and for any and all purposes, he has nothing but sin to 
punish. e 

On this ground public justice is one with distributive justice, one 
with divine justice; and as wrought into a proper rectoral atone- 
ment even more rigidly adheres to the principle than gum oxty 
the purely retributive justice as wrought into the W!™ DPMERIT. 
theory of satisfaction. This theory equally asserts the same princi- 
ple, but departs from it in the futile attempt to separate guilt from 
demerit, to carry it over by imputation to Christ, and so to have 
the merited penalty inflicted upon him, while the sinner and the 
sin are left behind. This is a real departure from the principle. 
We may technically distinguish between sin and guilt, taking the 
former for personal demerit and the latter for answerableness in 
penalty. We go further, and say that on such distinction there 
may be personal demerit without guilt—as a soul graciously forgiven 
still has such demerit but not such guilt. But the converse, that 
there may be guilt apart from demerit—guilt as an amenability to 
penalty—does not follow and is not true. Yet it is the very truth 
of this converse which the scheme of satisfaction requires as vital 
to its doctrine of atonement by penal substitution. 


ONLY DEMERIT, 
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We emphasize the principle, that in moral government personal 
demerit is the only source of guilt, and the only ground of just 
vaturorrae punishment. If there be any thing valid in the impu- 
PRINCIPLE. tation of another’s sin, it must transfer the demerit 
before guilt can arise or the punishment be just. On this princi- 
ple all divine penalties, whether executed or only uttered, and in 
the utterance as in the execution, at once express both the divine 
justice and the demerit of sin. Hence the execution is not really 
necessary to that expression. The use and value of this fact will 
come directly. And we shall find with ita sure basis for the govern- 
mental theory. 

5. End of tts Penalties.—We have not a full exposition of jus- 
tice simply in its relation to the demerit of sin. In this demerit we 
have the real and only ground of punishment. But in making 
the retribution of sin the sole office of penalty we deny a proper 
public justice. Penalty hasno reformatory purpose respecting the 
subject of its infliction, no exemplary character, no office as a de- 
terrent from sin. With such functions of penalty we have a public 
Reasons vor justice. Also, we have weighty reasons for punishment 
punisument. besides the demerit of sin. Any doctrine of justice 
which omits such facts, or holds it simply to the retribution of sin, 
is very narrow, and utterly fails to measure its vast sphere. Jus- 
tice, as concerned in moral government, must deeply regard all 
legislation, that laws be in accord with the obligations, rights, and 
interests of subjects; that the sanctions of reward and penalty, 
while equitable, be wisely adjusted to their high rectoral ends. In 
all moral administration it must be supremely concerned for the 
promotion of virtue, and the protection of the rights and interests 
of all. Thus we have profound reasons for penalty additional to 
the demerit of sin. Nor has penalty any rational account simply as 
retributive. It does not so answer to the common moral judgment 
respecting it, nor to the severe denunciations of Scripture against 
criminal injuries, nor to the many appeals therein to instances of 
divine retribution as deterrents from sin. And fora right exposi- 
tion of justice we must take large account of its strictly rectoral 
ends. 

There is another extreme view, even more impotent, if possibly 
so, for any philosophy of penalty. It is in making the strictly rec- 
rerrizutiye toral ends of punishment the whole account of it. 
ELEMENT: This omits the proper retributive element. Punishment 
thus becomes an injustice. No interests of government, however 
great and urgent, could render it just. Only demerit in the sub- 
jects of its infliction can do this. Besides, such a view denies to 
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penalty all capacity for service in such interests. Except in the 
most restricted measure, such service can be rendered only through 
a right moral impression. Unmerited punishment never could 
make such an impression. The moral nature never can respond in 
loyalty to injustice. And however such punishment might influ- 
ence outward action, it would ever turn away the heart into rebell- 
ion rather than win it to obedience. ‘Take away from punish- 
ment this foundation of justice and you destroy its utility; you 
substitute indignation and abhorrence for a salutary lesson and for 
repentance, both in the condemned and in the public; you put cour- 
age, sympathy, all that is noble and great in human nature, on the 
side of the victim; you rouse all energetic souls against society and 
its artificial laws. Thus even the utility of punishment rests upon 
its justice. The punishment is the sanction of law, not its founda- 
tion.”’ All this is as true in the divine government as in the hu- 
man sphere. And, whatever temporary service might be rendered 
in the latter case, in the divine government, the consequences would 
be fatal: for here only the loyalty of the heart will answer. This 
never could be secured by a measure of injustice from which it must 
revolt. And personal demerit, as the only ground of justice in 
punishment, is absolutely necessary to all the service of penalty in 
the interests of moral government. A true doctrine of public jus- 
tice never departs from this principle. 

We thus combine the two elements in the exposition of public 
justice. Only thus have wea public justice. Omitting the rec- 
toral element, justice is purely retributive, having regard ——appwpyas 
to nothing except the punishment of sin. Omitting — comsinep 
the retributive element, justice is injustice. Holding the distinc 
tion of justice as retributive and rectoral, and combining the two 
elements in the one doctrine, we free the question of punishment 
from the perplexity which its history records.” The distinction is 
valid. There are the two offices of justice. But they must never 
be separated. Penalty, asa means in the use of justice, hasan end 
beyond the retribution of sin. But, whatever its ulterior end, it is 
just only as it threatens, or falls upon, demerit. And only thus 
can it fulfill its high office in the interests of moral government. 

It is in the failure first properly to discriminate the two offices of 
justice in the punishment of sin and the protection of rights, 
and then to properly combine the two elements in the — ogsxcrtons 
one doctrine of punishment, that the rectoralatonement — ANSWERED. 
exposes itself to really serious objections, which yet have no validity 

1 Cousin: History of Modern Philosophy, vol. ii, pp. 279, 280. 
?Cousin: Psychology, translated by C. S. Henry, pp. 317, 318. 
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against a true construction of the theory. It is against such an 
erroneous construction that objections are chiefly urged. They are 
specially urged against it as embodying, or as assumed to embody, 
that view of justice which makes its strictly rectoral ends the sole 
account of penalty. “‘It is on this false principle that the whole 
governmental theory of atonement is founded. It admits of no 
ground of punishment but the benefit of others.”’ We represent 
no such a theory. We discard it as fully as Dr. Hodge, or any 
other advocate of the satisfaction atonement. Our previous dis- 
cussions so certify. Hence the objection which the quotation im- 
plies is utterly void against the doctrine of atonement, as we con- 
struct and maintain it. 

It is in the same line of objection that we have cited ‘a story of 
an English judge who once said to a criminal, ‘ You are trans- 
ported, not because you have stolen these goods, but that goods may 
not be stolen.?”? We would not defend the propriety of such a 
delivery. Indeed, we think it very injudicious. A criminal should 
feel that he deserves the penalty inflicted upon him; otherwise, his 
punishment can have no tendency toward hisamendment. An im- 
pression of such desert should also be made upon the public mind, 
as necessary to the public benefit. Bat in neither case can the nec- 
essary salutary impression be made where all mention of punitive 
desert is omitted, or where any reference to it is entirely to dismiss 
it from all connection with the punishment inflicted. Yet there is 
a deep sense in which such an utterance is true. It is clearly so in 
human jurisdiction. Nor is the view either novel or rare. “¢ The 
proper end of human punishment is, not the satisfaction of justice, 
but the prevention of crimes.”* ‘As to the end or final cause of 
human punishments, this is not by way of atonement or expia- 
tion for the crime committed—for that must be left to the just 
determination of the Supreme Being—but as a precaution against 
future offenses of the same kind.” * 

There is really no error here. And all is consistent with the doc- 
trine of punishment which we have maintained. Demerit is still 
eiitiy xo. the only ground! of punishment. Penalty falls upon 
eg sin, and upon that only. But prominence is given to 
its exemplary or strictiy rectoral function. It is inflicted for the 
sake of its governmental ends, yet only on sin as deserving it. 
Against such a doctrine of punishment the adverse criticism of Dr. 
Hodge is utterly nugatory. The same principles are valid in respect 


1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 579. 2 Ibid. 
8 Paley: Moral and Political Philosophy, book vi, chap. ix. 
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to the divine administration. While divine penalty falls only upon 
sin, the supreme reason for its infliction is in the rectoral ends with 
which moral government is concerned. Nor is the penal infliction 
a moral necessity apart from these ends. And this distinction 
between the ground and end of penalty, together with such a con- 
nection of the two that penalty is never inflicted for the sake of its 
end except on the ground of demerit, gives us the true philosophy 
of punishment. 

With such principles, it is easy to show the fallacy of another 
objection urged against the governmental atonement. It is, that 
the theory of penalty which the scheme represents pt ae 
would justify the punishment of the innocent in case  Grovnpixss 
the common welfare could thereby be the better served, 0?! "°T10¥- 
“Tf the prevention of crime were the primary end of punishment, 
then if the punishment of the innocent—the execution, for exam- 
ple, of the wife and children of a murderer—would have a greater 
restraining influence than the punishment of the guilty murderer, 
their execution would be just.”! An advocate of the satisfaction 
theory should be a little cautious how he charges upon even a hypo- 
thetic penal substitution of the innocent, lest he suffer in the recoil 
of his own objection. Certainly he will find trouble in the matter 
of self-consistency, for his own principles render the supposed in- 
stance admissible, so far as justice is concerned. But why the sup- 
position of so impossible a thing ? Dr. Hodge well knows that such 
a benefit, by such means, is utterly impossible. And neither the 
attainableness nor actual attainment of such a result could render 
such penal substitution just. This follows from our doctrine of 
justice, as it does not from that of the satisfactionists. In ours, 
only personal demerit is a ground of just punishment; while in 
theirs mere guilt, apart from demerit, and carried over by imputa- 
tion to another, constitutes in him a ground of just punishment. 
But we need not further answer to the arraignment in the quota- 
tion given above, for, whatever weight the objection which it urges 
may have against the doctrine of others, it has no validity against 
our own. 

6. Remissibility of its Penalties.—There is no sufficient reason 
why sin must be punished solely on the ground of its demerit. The 
forgiveness of the actual sinner, as a real remission of penalty at the 
time of his justification and acceptance in the divine favor, is proof 
positive to the contrary. And, all other ends apart, retributive jus- 
tice may remit its penalty. It may do this without an atonement. 
Indeed, it does not admit of an atonement in satisfaction of such 


1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 428. : 
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remission. It is here, as noticed before, that we part by a funda- 
mental principle with the theory of satisfaction. It denies the re- 
missibility of penalty, as due solely to the demerit of sin, on any 
and all grounds. Hence, it requires for any discharge of the actual 
sinner a vicarious punishment in full satisfaction of a purely retrib- 
utive justice. We maintain the proper retributive character of 
divine justice in all the use of penalty in moral administration; but 
the retributive element of justice does not bar the remissibility of 
its penalties. The law of expediency determines the measure of 
divine penalties within the demerit of sin. And from their ends 
in the interest of moral government they are remissible on such 
ground, but only on such ground, as will equally secure these ends. 
This principle is fundamental with us, and determinative of our 
theory of atonement. 

”. Place for Atonement.—Thus the way is open for some substi- 
tutional provision which may replace the actual infliction of penalty 
upon sin. The theory of satisfaction, as we have seen, really leaves 
no place for vicarious atonement. Its most fundamental and ever- 
asserted principle, that sin as such must be punished, makes the 
punishment of the actual sinner an absolute necessity. But as 
penalties are remissible so far as a purely retributive justice is con- 
cerned, so, having a special end in the interest of moral govern- 
ment, they may give place to any substitutional measure equally 
securing that end. Here is a place for vicarious atonement. 

8. Nature of the Atonement Determined.—The nature of the atone- 
ment in the sufferings of Christ follows necessarily from the above 
principle. It cannot be of the nature required by the principles of 
the satisfaction theory. In asserting the absoluteness of divine jus- 
tice in its purely retributive element, the theory excludes the possi- 
bility of a penal substitute in atonement for sin. And, therefore, 
the sufferings of Christ are not, as they cannot be, an atonement 
by penal substitution. But while his sufferings could not take the 
place of penalty in the actual punishment of sin, they could, and 
do, take its place in its strictly rectoral end. And the atonement 
is thus determined to consist in the sufferings of Christ, as a pro- 
visory substitute for penalty in the interest of moral government. 


III. THEory AND NEcESsITY FOR ATONEMENT. 

1. An Answer to the Real Necessity.—The redemptive mediation 
of Christ implies a necessity for it. There should be, and in scien- 
tific consistency must be, an accordance between a doctrine of atone- 
ment and the ground of its necessity. 

The moral theory finds in the ignorance and evil tendencies of 
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man a need for higher moral truth and motive than reason affords ; 
a need for all the higher truths and motives of the Gospel. There 
is such a need—very real and very urgent. And Christ has gra- 
ciously supplied the help so needed. But we yet have no part of the 
necessity for an objective ground of forgiveness. Hence this scheme 
does not answer to the real necessity for an atonement. 

Did the necessity arise out of an absolute justice which must 
punish sin, the theory of satisfaction would be in accord with it, 
but without power to answer to its requirement, because such a ne- 
cessity precludes substitutional atonement. 

We do find the real necessity in the interests of moral govern- 
ment—ainterests which concern the divine glory and au- tees 
thority, and the welfare of moral beings. Whatever STATED. 
will conserve these ends while opening the way of forgiveness an- 
swers to the real necessity in thecase. Precisely this is done by the 
atonement which we maintain. In the requirement of the sacrifice 
of Christ as the only ground of forgiveness the standard of the divine 
estimate of sin is exalted, and merited penalty is rendered more 
certain respecting all who fail of forgiveness through redemptive 
grace. And these are the special moral forces whereby the divine 
law may restrain sin, protect rights, guard innocence, and secure 
the common welfare. Further, the doctrine we maintain not only 
gives to these salutary forces the highest moral potency, but also 
combines with them the yet higher force of the divine love as re- 
vealed in the marvelous means of our redemption. Thus, while the 
highest good of moral beings is secured, the divine glory receives 
its highest revelation. The doctrine has, therefore, not only the 
support derived from an answer to the real necessity for an atone- 
ment, but also the commendation of a vast increase in the moral 
forces of the divine government. 

2. Grounded in the Deepest Necessity.—We are here in direct 
issue with the doctrine of satisfaction : for here its advocates make 
special claim in its favor, and urge special objections against ours. 
We already have the principles and facts which must decide the 
question. 

In their scheme, the necessity lies in an absolute obligation of jus- 
tice to punish sin, simply assuch, and ultimately in a  garsraction 
divine punitive disposition. But we have previously view. 
shown that there is no such necessity. We have maintained a pu- 
nitive disposition in God ; but we also find in him a compassion for 
the very sinners whom his justice so condemns. And we may as 
reasonably conclude that his disposition of clemency will find its 


satisfaction in a gratuitous forgiveness of allas that he will not for- 
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give any, except on the equivalent punishment of asubstitute. Who 
can show that the punitive disposition is the stronger ? We chal- 
lenge the presentation of a fact in its expression that shall parallel 
the cross in expression of the disposition of mercy. And with no 
absolute necessity for the punishment of sin, it seems clear that but 
for the requirements of rectoral justice compassion would triumph 
over the disposition of a purely retributive justice. Hence this 
alleged absolute necessity for an atonement is really no necessity 
at all. 

What is the necessity in the governmental theory ? It is such as 
yacts pre. arises in the rightful honor and authority of the divine 
SENTED, Ruler, and in the rights and interests of moral beings 
under him. The free remission of sins without an atonement 
would be their surrender. Hence divine justice itself, still having 
all its punitive disposition, but infinitely more concerned for these 
rights and interests than in the mere retribution of sin, must inter- 
pose all its authority in bar of a mere administrative forgiveness. 
The divine holiness and goodness, infinitely concerned for these 
great ends, must equally bar a forgiveness in their surrender. The 
divine justice, holiness, and love must, therefore, combine in the 
imperative requirement of an atonement in Christ as the neces- 
sary ground of forgiveness. These facts ground it in the deepest 
necessity. 

The rectoral ends of moral government are a profounder impera- 
prorounper tive with justice itself than the retribution of sin, sim- 
IMPERATIVE. ply ag such. One stands before the law in the demerit 
of crime. His demerit renders his punishment just, though not a 
necessity. But the protection of others, who would suffer wrong 
through his impunity, makes his punishment an obligation of judi- 
cial rectitude. The same principles are valid in the divine govern- 
ment. The demerit of sin imposes no obligation of punishment 
upon the divine Ruler ; but the protection of rights and interests 
by means of merited penalty is a requirement of his judicial recti- 


tude, except as that protection can be secured through some other = 


means. It is true, therefore, that the rectoral atonement is grounded 
in the deepest necessity. 

3. Rectoral Value of Penalty.—We have sufficiently distin- 
guished between the purely retributive and the rectoral offices of 
penalty. The former respects simply the demerit of sin ; the latter, 
the great ends to be attained through the ministry of justice and . 
law. As the demerit of sin is the only thing justly punishable, the 
retributive element always conditions the rectoral office of justice ; 
but the former. is conceivable without the latter. Penal retribution 
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may, therefore, be viewed as a distinct fact, and entirely in itself. 
As such, it is simply the punishment of sin because of its demerit, 
and without respect to any other reason orend. But as we rise to 
the contemplation of divine justice in its infinitely larger sphere, 
and yet not as an isolated attribute, but in its inseparable association 
with infinite holiness, and wisdom, and love, as attributes of the 
one divine Ruler over innumerable moral beings, we must think 
that his retribution of sin always has ulterior endsin the interests 
of his moral government. We therefore hold all divine punish- 
ment to have a strictly rectoral function. 

Punishment is the ultimate resource of all righteous government. 
Every good ruler will seek to secure obedience, and all que rasr re- 
other true ends of a wise and beneficent administration, 8°87. 
through the highest and best means. Of no other is this so true as 
of the divine Ruler. On the failure of such means there is still the 
resource of punishment which shall put in subjection the harm- 
ful agency of the incorrigible. Thus rights and interests are pro- 
tected. This protection isa proper rectoral value of penalty, but a 
value realized only in its execution. 

There is a rectoral value of penalty simply as an element of law. 
It has such value ina potency of influence upon human  ppyaray 
conduct. A little analysis will reveal itssalutaryforces, LAw- 
Penalty, in its own nature, and also through the moral ideas with 
which it is associated, makes its appeal to certain motivities in man. 
As it finds a response therein, so has it a governing influence, and a 
more salutary influence as the response is to the higher associated 
ideas. 

First of all, penalty, as an element of law, appeals to an instinc- 
tive fear. The intrinsic force of the appeal is deter- 
mined by its severity and the certainty of its execution; 
but the actual influence is largely determined by the state of our 
subjective motivity. Some are seemingly quite insensible to the 
greatest severity and certainty of threatened penalty, while others 
are deeply moved thereby. Human conduct is, in fact, thus greatly 
influenced. This, however, is the lowest power of penalty as a mo- 
tive ; yet it isnot without value. Far better is it that evil tenden- 
cies should be restrained, and outward conformity to law secured, 
through such fear than not at all. 

The chief rectoral value of penalty, simply as an element of law, 
is through the moral ideas which it conveys, and the 
response which it thus finds in the moral reason. As 
the soul answers to these ideas in the healthful activities of con- 
science and the profounder sense of obligation, so the governing force 
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of penalty takes the higher form of moral excellence. As it be- 
comes the clear utterance of justice itself in the declaration of rights 
in all their sacredness, and in the reprobation of crime in all its 
forms of injury or wrong, and depth of punitive desert, so it con- 
veys the imperative lessons of duty, and rules through the profounder 
principles of moral obligation. Now rights are felt to be sacred, and 
duties are fulfilled because they are such, and not from fear of the 
penal consequences of their violation or neglect. The same facts 
have the fullest application to penalty as an element of the divine 
law. Here its higher rectoral value will be, and can only be, 
through the higher revelation of God in his moral attributes as ever 
active in all moral administration. 

4. Rectoral Value of Atonement.—The sufferings of Christ, as a 
proper substitute for punishment, must fulfill the office of penalty 
in the obligatory ends of moral government. The manner of ful- 
fillment is determined by the nature of the service. As the salu- 
tary rectoral force of penalty, as an element of law, is specially 
through the moral ideas which it reveals, so the vicarious sufferings 
of Christ must reveal like moral ideas, and rule through them. 
Not else can they so take the place of penalty as, on its remission, 
to fulfill its high rectoral office. Hence the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ are an atonement for sin as they reveal God in his justice, 
holiness, and love ; in his regard for his own honor and law; in 
his concern for the rights and interests of moral beings ; in his rep- 
robation of sin as intrinsically evil, and utterly hostile to his own 
rights and to the welfare of his subjects. ; 

Does the atonement in Christ reveal such truths? We answer, 
Yes. Nor do we need the impossible penal element of the theory 
of satisfaction for any part of this revelation. 

God reveals his profound regard for the sacredness of his law, and 
necarp ror ‘for theinterests which it conserves, by what he does for 
BLA their support and protection. In direct legislative and 
administrative forms he ordains his law, with declarations of its 
sacredness and authority ; embodies in it the weightiest sanctions 
of reward and penalty; reprobates in severest terms all disregard 
of its requirements, and all violation of the rights and interests which 
it would protect ; visits upon transgression the fearful penalties of 
his retributive justice, though always at the sacrifice of his compas- 
sion. The absence of such facts would evince an indifference to 
the great interests concerned ; while their presence evinces, in the 
strongest manner possible to such facts, the divine regard for these 
interests. These facts, with the moral ideas which they embody, give 
weight and salutary governing power to the divine law. The omis- 
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sion of the penal element would, without a proper rectoral substi- 
tution, leave the law in utter weakness. 

Now let the sacrifice of Christ be substituted for the primary ne- 
cessity of punishment, and as the sole ground of forgive- van sacriricn 
ness. But we should distinctly note what it replaces in ©F CHRist. 
the divine law and wherein it may modify the divine administration. 
The law remains, with all its precepts and sanctions, Penalty is 
not annulled. There is no surrender of the divine honor and au- 
thority. Rights and interests are no less sacred, nor guarded in fee- 
bler terms. Sin has the same reprobation ; penalty the same im- 
minence and severity respecting all persistent impenitence and 
unbelief. The whole change in the divine economy is this—that 
on the sole ground of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ all who repent 
and believe may be forgiven and saved. This is the divine substi- 
tution for the primary necessity of punishment. While, therefore, 
all the other facts in the divine legislation and administration re- 
main the same, and in unabated expression of truths of the highest 
rectoral force and value, this divine sacrifice in atonement for sin 
replaces the lesson of a primary necessity for punishment with its 
own higher revelation of the same salutary truths; rather, it adds 
its own higher lesson to that of penalty. As penalty remains in its 
place, remissible, indeed, on proper conditions, yet certain of exe- 
cution in all cases of unrepented sin, and, therefore, often executed 
in fact, the penal sanction of law still proclaims all the rectoral 
truth which it may utter. Hence the sacrifice of Christ in atone- 
ment for sin, and in the declaration of the divine righteousness in 
forgiveness, is an additional and infinitely higher utterance of the 
most salutary moral truths.’ The cross is the highest revelation of 
all the truths which embody the best moral forces of the divine 
government. 

The atonement in Christ is so original and singular in many of 
its facts that it is the more difficult to find in human 
facts the analogies for its proper illustration. Yet there 
are facts not without service here. 

An eminent lecturer, in a recent discussion of the atonement, has 
given notoriety to a measure of Bronson Alcott in the 
government of his school.? He substituted his own 
chastisement for the infliction of penalty upon his offending pupil, 
receiving the infliction at the hand of the offender. No one can 
rationally think such a substitution penal, or that the sin of the 
pupil was expiated by the stripes which the master suffered instead. 

1 Rom. iii, 25, 26. 
+ Joseph Cook : Boston Monday Lectures, “ Orthodoxy,” pp. 156-162. 3 
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The substitution answered simply for the disciplinary ends of pen- 
alty. Without reference either to the theory of Bronson Alcott or 
to the interpretation of Joseph Cook, we so state the case as most 
obvious in the philosophy of its own facts. Such office it might 
well fulfill. And we accept the report of the very salutary result, 
not only as certified by the most reliable authority, but also as in- 
trinsically most credible. No one in the school, and to be ruled by 
its discipline, could henceforth think less gravely of any offense 
against its laws. No one could think either that the master regarded 
with lighter reprobation the evil of such offense, or that he was less 
resolved upon a rigid enforcement of obedience. All these ideas 
must have been intensified, and in a manner to give them the most 
healthful influence. ‘The vicarious sacrifice of the master became 
a potent and most salutary moral element in the government main- 
tained. Even theactual punishment of the offender could not have 
so secured obedience for the sake of its own obligation and excellence. 

We may also instance the case of Zaleucus, very familiar in dis- 
cussions of atonement, though usually accompanied 
with such denials of analogy as would render it useless 
for illustration. It is useless on the theory of satisfaction, but val- 
uable on a true theory. 

Zaleucus was lawgiver and ruler of the Locrians, a Grecian col- 
ony early founded in southern Italy. His laws were severe, and 
his administration rigid ; yet both were well suited to the manners 
of the people. His own son was convicted of violating a law, the 
penalty of which was blindness. The case came to Zaleucus both as 
ruler and father. Hence there was aconflict in hissoul. He would 
have been an unnatural father, and of such a character as to be 
unfit for a ruler, had he suffered no conflict of feeling. His peo- 
ple entreated his clemency for his son. But, as a statesman, he 
knew that the sympathy which prompted such entreaty could be 
but transient ; that in the reaction he would suffer their accusation 
of partiality and injustice; that his laws would be dishonored and 
his authority broken. Still there was the conflict of soul. What 
should he do for the reconciliation of the ruler and the father ? In 
this exigency he devised an atonement by the substitution of one 
of his own eyes for one of his son’s.' 

This was a provision above law and retributive justice. Neither 
cue sussy- had any penalty for the ruler and father on account of 
TUTION. the sin of the son. The substitution, therefore, was not 
penal. The vicarious suffering was not in any sense retributive. It 
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could not be so. All the conditions of penal retribution were want- 
ing. No one can rationally think that the sin of the son, or any 
part of it, was expiated by the suffering of the father in his stead. 
The transference of sin as a whole is unreasonable enough ; but the 
idea of a division of it, a part being left with the actual sinner 
and punished in him, and the other part transferred to a substitute 
and punished in him, transcends all the capabilities of rational 
thought. 

The substitution, without being penal, did answer for the rec- 
toral office of penalty. The ruler fully protected his 
own honor and authority. Law still voiced its behests 
and sanctions with unabated force. And the vicarious sacrifice of 
the ruler upon the altar of his parental compassion, and as well upon 
the altar of his administration, could but intensify all the ideas 
which might command for him honor and authority as a ruler, or 
give to his laws a salutary power over his people. 

This, therefore, is a true case of atonement through vicarious suf- 
fering, and in close analogy to the divine atonement. In neither 
case is the substitution for the retribution of sin, but in each for the 
sake of the rectoral ends of penalty, and thus constitutes the object- 
ive ground of its remissibility. We have, therefore, in this in- 
stance a clear and forceful illustration of the rectoral value of the 
atonement. But so far we have presented this value in its nature 
rather than in its measure. This will find its proper place in treat- 
ing the sufficiency of the atonement. 

5. Only Sufficient Atonement.—Nothing could be more fallacious 
than the objection that the governmental theory isin  pyrmrwimine 
any sense acceptilational, or implicitly indifferent to the PR!NCIPLES. 
character of the substitute inatonement. In the inevitable logic of 
its deepest and most determining principles it excludes all inferior 
substitution and requires a divine sacrifice as the only sufficient 
atonement. Only such a substitution can give adequate expression 
to the great truths which may fulfill the rectoral office of penalty. 
The case of Zaleucus may illustrate this. Many other devices were 
also at his command. He, no doubt, had money, and might have 
essayed the purchase of impunity for his son by the distribution of 
large sums. In his absolute power he might have substituted the 
blindness of some inferior person. But what would have been the 
signification or rectoral value of any such measure? It could 
give no.answer to the real necessity in the case, and must have been 
utterly silent respecting the great truths imperatively requiring 
affirmation in any adequate substitution. The sacrifice of one of 
his own eyes for one of his son’s did give the requisite affirmation, 
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while nothing below it could. So in the substitution of Christ for 
us. No inferior being and no inferior sacrifice could answer, through 
the expression and affirmation of great rectoral truths, for the nec- 
essary ends of penalty. And, as we shall see in the proper place, 
no other theory can so fully interpret and appropriate all the facts 
in the sacrifice of Christ. It has a place and a need for every ele- 
ment of atoning value in his substitution. 

6. True Sense of Satisfaction.—The satisfaction of justice in 
atonement for sin is not peculiar to the doctrine of satisfaction, 
technically so-called. It is the distinctive nature of the satisfac- 
tion that is so peculiar. The rectoral atonement is also a doctrine 
of satisfaction to divine justice, and in a true sense. The narrow 
view which makes the retribution of sin, simply as such, an absolute 
obligation of justice, and then finds the fulfillment of its office in 
the punishment of Christ as a substitute in penalty, never can give 
a true sense of satisfaction. But with broader and truer views of 
justice, with its ends in moral government as paramount, and with 
penalties as the rightful means for their attainment ; then the vicari- 
ous sufferings of Christ, as more effectually attaining the same ends, 
are the satisfaction of justice, while freely remitting its penalties. 
This is a true sense of satisfaction. Consistently with these views 
we may appropriate the following definition, and none the less 
consistently because of itsappropriation by Dr. Symington, although 
a satisfactionist in the thorough sense of the Reformed soteriology : 
«« By satisfaction, in a theological sense, we mean such act or acts 
as shall accomplish all the moral purposes which, to the infinite wis- 
dom of God, appear fit and necessary: under a system of rectoral 
holiness, and which must otherwise have been accomplished by the 
exercise of retributive justice upon transgressors in their own per- 
sons.” ! 


TV. THEORY AND SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 


We have previously stated that any theory of atonement, to be 
true, must be true to the Scriptures. It must also fairly interpret 
the more specific terms of atonement, and be consistent with ali 
truths and facts having a determining relation to it. We freely 
submit the theory here maintained to this test. It will answer to 
all the requirements of the case. Nor will an elaborate discussion 
be necessary to make the fact clear. 

1. Terms of Divine Wrath.—The Scriptures abound in expres- 

1 John Pye Smith : On Sacrifice and Priesthood, p. 287. Watson gives a sim- 
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sions of the divine wrath.' Our theory fully recognizes the fact. 
And these terms of expression have not their full meaning simply 
as rectoral or judicial. Nor have we any need of such a restric- 
tion. 

There is ground for a distinction as we think of God personally 
and rectorally. There is the same distinction respect- DIVINE 
ing ahumanruler. He has his personal character and WRATH. 
also his rectoral sphere. Judicial obligation may constrain what 
the personal feeling not only fails to support, but strongly opposes. 
Yet a personal disposition in condemnation of crime is very proper 
in a minister of the law. It is necessary, and must extend to the 
criminal, if law is to be properly maintained. And the denial of 
all personal displeasure of God against sin and against sinners 
would be contrary to his holiness. Even with men, the higher the 
moral tone the profounder is the reprobation of sin. In the moral 
perfection of God it has its infinite depth. Yet it is not vindictive 
or revengeful, and co-exists with an infinite compassion. These 
dispositions, so diverse in kind and ministry, are yet harmonious 
in God. 

It is in no contrariety to this, that, while punishment is with . 
God in sacrifice of his disposition of clemency, his — qy punisu- 
punitive disposition is in moral support of the sacrifice. | M=NT. 
Without a retributive disposition in man, law has no sufficient 
guarantee of enforcement. Mere benevolence toward the common 
welfare would not answer for the protection of society through the 
means of penalty. We will not allegesuch a disability in the divine 
benevolence ; but it is clear that without a retributive disposition 
in God the punishment of sin would impose a far greater sacrifice 
upon his compassion. And his punishment of sin is not simply 
from his benevolence toward the common welfare, nor from the re- 
quirement of judicial rectitude, but also from the impulse of a 
personal punitive disposition. Hence the terms of the divine wrath 
have a personal as well as an official sense. The doctrine we main- 
tain so imterprets them, and thus shows their consistency with 
itself, 

_ But the divine wrath, so interpreted, asserts no dominance in the 
mind of God, and is in fullest harmony with his love. yw warmoxy 
It has no necessity for penal satisfaction either in per- WITH Love. 
sonal contentment or judicial rectitude. As personal, it neither 
requires nor admits a substitute in penalty as the ground of its sur- 
render. It is in the nature and necessity of such a disposition that 
any penal satisfaction must be found in the punishment of the 

1 Psa, Ixxviii, 31; Jer. x, 10; Rom. i, 18; Eph. v, 6. 
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actual sinner. To exaggerate it into a necessity for satisfaction, and 
then to find the satisfaction in the punishment of Christ as substitute 
in penalty, is to pervert Scripture exegesis, and equally to pervert all 
theology and all philosophy in the case. In entire consistency with 
his personal displeasure, God may and does wish the absence of its 
provocation and the repentance of the rebellious, that he may save 
them. And real as the divine displeasure is against sin and against 
sinners, atonement is made, not in its personal satisfaction, but in 
fulfillment of the rectoral office of justice. Hence, on the truth 
in the case, our theory fully interprets the terms of divine wrath. 

2. Terms of Divine Righteousness.—The Scripture texts which 
in different ways attribute righteousness to God form a very 
numerous class.’ He is righteous; righteousness belongeth unto 
him ; and his doitigs are righteous. These terms, so applied, are 
often synonymous with holiness ; often with goodness ; sometimes 
with justice; and they give no place to the narrow view which 
mostly restricts the divine righteousness to the retribution of sin. 

If, as asserted, the punishment of sin according to its demerit 
ERIN is an absolute requirement of judicial rectitude in God, 
RIGHTEOUS. go that he is righteous only as he so punishes, or un- 
righteous in any omission, it follows that our doctrine will not prop- 
erly interpret these terms. But, as we have previously shown, the 
divine righteousness is under no such law. In that God legislates, 
not arbitrarily or oppressively, but wisely and equitably, as with 
respect to his subjects; inflicts no unjust punishment, but by 
means of just penalty protects all rights and interests which might 
suffer wrong from the impunity of sin; and rewards his children 
according to the provisions and promises appertaining to the econ- 
omy of grace, he is righteous in the truest and highest sense of ju- 
dicial righteousness which the Scriptures attribute to him. But 
these facts are in the fullest accord with our doctrine of atonement. 
It, therefore, fairly and fully interprets the Scripture terms of the 
divine righteousness. 

3. Terms of Atonement.—The more special terms of atonement, 
nectoraL ann #8 previously given, are atonement itself, reconcilia- 
Personal Dis- tion, propitiation, redemption, and the appropriated 
ereasur®: term substitution. All these terms have a proper in- 
terpretation in the governmental theory. As an expression of the 
office and results of the redemptive mediation of Christ they are 
properly rectoral terms. Yet in a deeper sense they imply the per- 
sonal displeasure of God against sinners, and a change in his per- 
sonal regard in actual reconciliation. Now they are no longer held 

: Gen, xviii, 25; Psa, xlviii, 10; Dan. ix, 7; Rom. i, 17 ; Rev. xvi, 5. 
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i reprobation, but accepted in a loving friendship. Yet the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ neither appeases the personal displeasure of 
God nor conciliates his personal friendship. This appears in the 
fact that, although the subjects of reconciliation in the death of 
Christ, yet as sinners we are none the less under the personal dis- 
pleasure of God, and so continue until, on our repentance and faith, 
there is an actual reconciliation. The atonement, therefore, is in 
itself provisory. It renders us salvable consistently with the rector- 
al office of justice. But these personal regards of God respect man 
simply in his personal character, condemning him in his sinning, 
and accepting him in friendship on his repentance and obedience. 
Hence, these terms of atonement, while deeply implying the per- 
sonal displeasure of God against sinners as such, represent the suffer- 
ings of Christ, not as appeasing such displeasure, nor as conciliating 
his personal favor, but as the ground of his judicial reconciliation ; 
yet always and only on such conditions of a new spiritual life as to 
carry with his judicial reconciliation his personal reconciliation and 
friendship. Such is their true sense, and such is their interpreta- 
tion in the governmental theory. 

4. Terms of Atoning Suffering.—Any issue on these terms re- 
spects neither the intensity of the sufferings of Christ nor the fact 
of their atoning office, but the question whether they were in any 
proper sense penally retributive. 

This may be noted first, that there is neither term nor text of 
Scripture which explicitly asserts the penal substitution 
of Christ in atonement for sin. It is a noteworthy 
fact ; and the assertion of it will stand good until the contrary be 
shown. Asa fact, it is against the theory of atonement by penal 
substitution and in favor of that by vicarious suffering. The 
punishment of Christ as substitute in atonement is rendered 
familiar by frequency of utterance in theological discussion ; but 
this is the utterance of theology, not the assertion of Script- 
ure. Exegesis often asserts the same thing ; but this is interpreta- 
tion, not the texts themselves. They neither require nor warrant 
the interpretation. Redemption by vicarious suffering, without the 
penal element, will give their proper meaning. Nor is there any 
term or text of Scripture expressive of the atoning suffering of Christ 
which this doctrine cannot freely appropriate in its deepest sense. 
Yet we do not think it necessary to review all the texts in question. 
It will suffice briefly to notice a few of the stronger. 

** For he hath made him to be sin (dvapriav) for us.”? A com- 
mon rendering of the original is s?n-offering. This has ample war- 

12 Cor. v, 21. 
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rant, and avoids the insuperable difficulties attending any restric- 
tion to a primary or ethical sense of sin. That the Script- 
ures often use the original term in the sense of sin-offer- 
ing there is no reason to question.’ In the references given, after 
a description of the sin-offering, we have for it the simple phrase, 
‘‘ duaptia éoti,” and so used several times ; also, after the precep- 
tive instruction respecting the daily sacrifice of atonement, we have 
the phrase, “7d pooydgiov TO tig ayapriag Toujoec,” the last two 
words being the very same used in the text under review. On 
dpapria, as used in the references given in Leviticus, Sophocles says 
that “it is equivalent to Ovoia tegi dpagriac.” * Thus we have in 
Scripture usage ample warrant for rendering the same term in the 
text under review as sin-offering. Nor do we thereby surrender any 
vital truth or fact of atonement. Christ is all the same a sacrifice 
for sin. 

If this rendering be denied, what then ? Will sin be held in any 
strictly ethical sense, or under any legitimate definition of sin 
proper? Certainly not. Christ could not so be made sin. No 
one who can analyze the terms and take their import will so main- 
tain, Sin mast still be subject to interpretation. Shall the ren- 
dering be the turpitude or demerit of sin? Even satisfactionists 
must discard this, as they deny the possibility of its transference. 
Shall it be the guilt of sin ? This some will allege. But guilt asa 
punishable reality cannot be separated from sin as a concrete fact in 
the person ofa sinner. Only punishment remains as a possible ren- 
dering. But here is a like difficulty, that sin as punishable is un- 
transferable. 

‘* Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse (katéoa) for us: for it is written, Cursed 
(Emcxardpatoc) is every one that hangeth on a tree.” * 
The more literal sense is obvious, and is specially emphasized by the 
citation in the text. Nor would we conceal or avoid any force of 
the terms used. The curse of the law on us, and from which 
Christ redeems us, is the law’s condemnation and the imminence of 
its penalty. And he redeems us by being made a curse for us in his 
crucifixion. But in what sense a curse? In the literal sense of 
the terms, and as emphasized by the quotation ? This in the He- 
brew text is, “‘ for he that is hanged is accursed of God.” * 

The doctrine of satisfaction requires this full sense. If the curse 
is the divine punishment of sin, then whoever is so punished is 

1 Exod. xxix, 14, 36; Lev. iv, 24; v, 9; Hos. iv, 8. ° 
2 Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
* Gal. iii, 18. 4 Deut, xxi, 23. 
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accursed of God. So, if our sins were thus punished in Christ, then 
was he accursed of God. Will the doctrine of satisfaction hold the 
literal sense, with its inevitable implications ? Only in a sense 
consistent with the facts in the case is he that hangeth on a tree the 
subject of a divine curse. In many instances the most holy and 
beloved of the Father have been so executed. They were not ac- 
cursed of God. And along with the fact of the divine malediction 
we must ever take the criminality of the subject. As such, and 
only as such, is any one accursed of God. Thus it is written of 
odious criminals, executed for their crimes and then exposed in sus- 
pension upon a tree, that they are accursed of God. 

Was Christ so accursed ? Did the malediction of God fall upon 
him in his crucifixion as upon a criminal in the expia- yor accursep 
tion of his sins under a judicial punishment ? We oF op. 
must depart from such a sense of this text. Its implications in the 
case of our “Lord and Saviour would be violative of all truth and 
fact, and repugnant to all true Christian sentiment. We never 
again can go back to Luther’s shocking exposition of the text ; 
which, however, is in the order of its more literal sense, and within 
the limit of its inevitable implications. And that Christ in our re- 
demption submitted to a manner of death which, as the punishment 
of heinous crime, was in the deepest sense an accursed death, will 
without the curse and wrath of God on him, or any penal element 
in his suffering, answer for all the requirements of a proper exe- 


gesis.! 

** Who his own self bare our sins, ta¢ dpaptiag jor, in his own 
body on the tree.”? The apostle no doubt had in y eneor 
mind the words of the prephet uttered in his marvelous SINS. 


prevision of the redemptive work of Christ.* Hence the two pas- 
sages here stand together. hey are much in the style and sense of 
those previously considered. That they fully mean the fact of an 
atonement for sin in the vicarious suffering of Christ there is no 
reason to question. And but for the insuperable difficulties previ- 
ously stated, we might admit an element of penal substitution ; but 
the texts neither assert nor require it. Nor will the doctrine of satis- 
faction appropriate the terms literally. Let it put upon “our sins” 
any proper definition according to the literal sense, and then answer 
to the question, whether Christ really bore them in his own body on 
the tree ? It will not answer affirmatively. From such a sense the 
strongest doctrine of penal substitution will now turn aside, and 
proceed to an interpretation in accord with its more moderate views. 
1 Wood: Works, vol. iv, p. 72; Barnes : The Atonement, pp. 294-296, 
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As previously stated, we have in these texts the fact of an atone- 
yULLY appro- Ment for sin in vicarious suffering. This fact justifies 
PRIATED. the use of their strongest terms of substitution, and an- 
swers for their interpretation. With the sufferings and death of 
Christ as the only and necessary ground of forgiveness and salva- 
tion, we can most freely and fully appropriate them. Nor do we 
need the penal element for such appropriation. And on no other 
doctrine than on that which we maintain can it be said of Christ 
more truly, or with deeper emphasis, that ‘he was wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed :” 
‘* who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” 


V. THEORY AND SCRIPTURE Facts. 

There are a few special facts, clearly scriptural and with decisive 
bearing on the nature of the atonement, which may be noted here. 
They will be found witnessing for the theory which we maintain, 
and against that in special issue with it. 

1. Guilt of Redeemed Sinners.—It is an obvious fact both of the 
Scriptures and of the reason of the case, that all sinners are under 
divine condemnation and guilt. There is no exception in favor of 
elect sinners, whose sins are alleged to have suffered merited punish- 
ment in Christ as substitute in penalty. The divine law condemns 
all alike ; the penalty of justice threatens all alike. 

Why should this be true of any one whose sins have suffered 
Sater merited punishment in Christ as his accepted substi- 
penaL sussti- tute ? It cannot be true. Whoever suffers the just 
ae a punishment of his own sins is thereafter as free from 
guilt or answerableness in penalty as though he had not sinned. If 
such punishment be possible and actual by substitution, the same 
consequence must follow. And we have previously shown, by quo- 
tations from the highest authorities on the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion, that justice itself imperatively requires the discharge of all 
sinners, the just punishment of. whose sins Christ has suffered in 
their behalf. And the discharge must take place at once. Indeed, 
guilt is never actualized in them. The punishment anticipates 
their sin. Then so must their justification or discharge. And all 
that is said respecting the requirement of proper conditions, or the 
divine determination when the discharge shall issue, is either irrel- 
evant or inconsistent, and therefore nugatory. Guilt and punish- 
ment are specific facts. The penalty of justice once inflicted, the 
subject is free. Andon the theory of satisfaction redeemed sinners 
can no more be answerable in penalty for their sins at any time 
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than Christ as their substitute could be answerable again for the 
same after he has once suffered their merited punishment. << So far 
as the guilt of an act—in other words, its obligation to punishment 
—is concerned, if the transgressor, or his accepted substitute, has 
endured the infliction that is set over against it, the law is satisfied, 
and the obligation to punishment is discharged.”! This is consist- 
ent, and to the point. 

The illogical jumbling which asserts an atonement for sin by act- 
ual penal substitution, and then makes it over into a 
kind of deposit, to be drawn upon or dispensed at the 
option of the depositary, and that may be utterly refused to any 
and all, should be discarded. It is in utter contrariety to the Re- 
formed soteriology, into which the doctrine of satisfaction by penal 
substitution is so deeply wrought, as it is to that doctrine itself. 
Yet we often meet this very jumbling. Here is a specimen : ‘‘ God 
is under no obligation to make an atonement for the sin of the world; 
and, after he has made one, he is at perfect liberty to apply it to 
whom he pleases, or not to apply it at all. The atonement is his, 
and he may do what he will with his own.”? We have no adverse 
criticism, except upon what is so palpably inconsistent with the 
doctrine of satisfaction, and with the citation just before given 
from the same author and taken from the same discussion. When- 
ever the payment of a debt is accepted, and from whomsoever, the 
debtor is free. Whenevera sin is justly punished, and in whomso- 
ever, the sinner is free. Any detention, either in punishment or in 
liability to it, is an injustice. And the atonement of satisfaction 
is not a deposit which may go to the payment of our debt of guilt, 
but the actual payment; not something that may be accounted to 
us for the punishment of our sins, but their actual punishment. 
The making of such an atonement is the application of it. And 
now to represent it as a deposit that may be drawn upon—to write 
of its optional application, and of its rightful refusal to any or to all 
—is to jumble egregiously. 

It is still a fact of the Scriptures, as also of the reason of the 
case, that sinners as such, though the subjects of re- GurTy an 
demption, are in a state of guilt. Itisafact contrary "Act: 
to the theory of satisfaction and in its disproof, as we have previ- 
ously shown. But the atonement in substituted suffering, not 
in substituted punishment, and a provisory ground of forgiveness, 
not only agrees with such a fact, but requires it. Therefore. as 
the only alternative to the doctrine of satisfaction for a real 
atonement in Christ, the fact of guilt in redeemed sinners witnesses 

1 Shedd : Theological Essays, pp. 300, 301. 2 Ibid., p. 314. 
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with all the force of its logic to the truth of the governmental . 
theory. 

2. Forgiveness in Justification.—As sin in the redeemed has real 
guilt, and no less so on account of the redemption, 
therefore justification, whatever else it may be, must in- 
clude an actual forgiveness of sin. There must bea discharge from 
guilt as then real, a remission of penalty as then imminent. ‘There 
is such a forgiveness. Nor is it really questioned, except for the 
exigency of a system, by truly evangelical minds. The Scriptures 
are full of it. It is in all the warnings against impending wrath ; 
in all the urgent entreaties to repentance and salvation ; in all the 
requirement and urgency of faith as the necessary condition of jus- 
tification ; in the deep sense of guilt and peril realized in a true 
conviction for sin; in the earnest prayer springing from such dis- 
tress of conscience, and importuning the mercy of heaven ; in the 
peace and joy of soul when the prayer is answered and the Spirit 
witnesses to a gracious adoption. Justification is not merely the 
information, given at the time of such experience, of a discharge 
from guilt long before achieved through the merited punishment of 
sin ina substitute. Asup to this time the guilt is real, so the forgive- 
ness is real. And it is much against the theory of satisfaction that 
it cannot give us a true doctrine of forgiveness in justification. But 
the doctrine which we maintain encounters no such objection. 
Such an atonement, while a sufficient ground of forgiveness, leaves 
all the guilt with the sinner until his justification by faith. Then 
his sins are really forgiven. So witness the Scriptures ; and so wit- 
nesses many a happy experience. 

3. Grace in Forgiveness.—The satisfactionist thinks his own 
doctrine pre-eminently one of grace. Is it such in the forgiveness 
of sin? This is the special point we make here. Forgiveness is 
in the very nature of it an act of grace. That the divine forgive- 
ness in our justification is such an act the Scriptures fully testify. 
Still, it is true thata debt paid, and by whomsoever, is not forgiven ; 
that a penalty inflicted, and upon whomsoever, is not remitted. 
And let it be remembered that the absolute irremissibility of pen- 
alty is the ground-principle in the theory of satisfaction. 

But since the economy of redemption is of God ; since it origi- 
grace vx. nated in his infinite love ; and since he provided the sac- 
CLMBED: rifice in atonement for sin, is not his grace in forgive- 
ness free and full ? So the satisfactionist reasons. Nor would we 
abate aught of the love of God in human redemption.. There is in- 
finite grace in his forgiveness of sin; but on the doctrine of atone- 
ment which we maintain, and not on that of satisfaction. Ifa 
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doctrine is constructed, as that of satisfaction, in the fullest recogni- 
tion of a distinction of persons in the divine Trinity, and also of the 
specific part of each in the economy of human salvation, then it 
must not, for any after-exigency, ignore or suppress such distinc- 
tion. If in the atonement, and as the only possible atonement, the 
Father inflicted the merited punishment of sin upon the Son, and 
the Son endured thepunishment so inflicted, then they fulfill distinct 
offices in redemption. Yet the fact is often ignored or suppressed, 
in order to defend the doctrine of satisfaction against the objection 
that it denies to the Father a gracious forgiveness of sin. If, in 
the obligation of an absolute retributive justice the Father must 
inflict merited punishment upon sin, and if in the atonement 
he inflicted such punishment upon his Son as the substitute of 
sinners, then he does not remit the penalty. No dialectics can 
identify such infliction with remission. And where there is no 
remission of penalty there can be no grace of forgiveness. Hence, 
the doctrine of satisfaction does not admit the grace of the Father 
in forgiveness ; which fact of grace, however, is clearly given in the 
Scriptures. 

But this great fact of grace is in full accord with the govern- 
mental theory. A provisory atonement in substituted Reatery Or 
suffering, rendering forgiveness consistent with the rec- THE GRacr. 
toral office of justice, yet in itself abating nothing of the guilt 
of sin, as its punishment must, gives place for a real and gracious 
forgiveness. There is a real forgiveness in our justification, and 
an infinite grace of the Father therein. And the rectoral theory, 
agreeing with these facts so decisive of the nature of redemptive 
substitution, and the only theory of a real atonement s0 agreeing, 
gives us the true doctrine. 

4. Universality of Atonement.—We have previously noted the fact 
that the doctrine of satisfaction requires, on the ground of consist- 
ency, alimited atonement ; and also that its universality, as given in 
the Scriptures, disproves the theory. But the governmental theory 
is consistent with the universality of the atonement, witha real con- 
ditionality of its saving grace, and with the fact that the subjects of 
redemption may reject its overtures of mercy and perish. It is the 
only theory of a real atonement in accord with these facts, and, 
therefore, the true one. 

5. Universal Overture of Grace.—Who will hesitate in such an 
overture ? Who will question its obligation ? But without a uni- 
versal atonement the offer would be made to many for whom there 
is no grace of forgiveness ; hence there could be no such obliga- 
tion. And if the atonement be for all, it must be of a nature to 
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render its universality consistent with all the facts of soteriology. 
It is such only in the rectoral theory. 

6. Doctrinal Result.—The fact of a real atonement in Christ is 
with the satisfaction and governmental theories. Hence the ques- 
tion of its nature is between them. We appeal it to the decision of 
the facts given in this section. Here are five scriptural facts, all 
prominent in soteriology, and all vitally concerning the very nature 
of the atonement. ‘They are inconsistent with the doctrine of sat- 
isfaction, but in full accord with the rectoral theory. They require 
such an atonement, and, therefore, certify its truth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SUFFICIENCY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


THE substitution of Christ in suffering answers for an atonement 
through a revelation of such moral truths as give the highest ruling 
power to the divine law. It must, therefore, embody such facts as 
will make the necessary revelation. Only thus can the atonement 
have sufficiency. It is proper, therefore, that we specially note 
some of these facts of atoning value. Authors differ somewhat re- 
specting them.’ This may arise, at least in part, from a difference 
in the doctrine. The vital facts are clear in the light of Scripture. 


I. Tot Hoxiness or CHRIST. 


1. A Necessary Hlement.—A criminal cannot be a proper media- 
tor. Whoever dishonors himself and the law by his own transgres- 
sion is thereby disqualified for the office of mediation in behalf of a ° 
criminal. If human government does not require moral perfection 
for such office, still, the mediator must not be amenable to penalty 
on his own account. And the higher his personal righteousness 
and moral worth, the more valuable will be his mediation as the 
ground of forgiveness. As a mediation, so accepted, must inculcate 
respect for law and enforce obedience to its requirements, so, much 
depends upon the moral worth of the mediator. And Christ, in 
the atonement, must be without sin and clear of all its penal liabil- 
ities. He must be personally holy.’ 

2. Scripture View.—The Scriptures record, and with frequent 
repetition, the sinlessness of Christ, and ever hold the fact in vital 
connection with his redeeming work. It is emphasized as fitting 
and necessary in the atonement, and also as an element of special 
value.° In all the force of its own worth it is a revelation of the 
truths and motives which constitute the best efficiencies of moral 
government. The vicarious sacrifice of the sinless Christ as the sole 
ground of forgiveness scepters the divine law with a ruling effi- 
ciency, with a majesty of holiness, far above all that the power of 

1 Jenkyn: The Extent of the Atonement, chap. ii; Bruce: The Humiliation of 
Christ, p. 341. 

2Ullman: The Sinlessness of Jesus, pp. 259-261; Robert Hall: On Substitu- 
tion, Works, vol. i, p. 269. 

32 Cor. v, 21; Heb. vii, 26; 1 Pet. iii, 18 ; 1 John iii, 5, 
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punishment can achieve. Also his holiness gives its grace to all 
other elements of value in the atonement. 


II. His GREATNESS. 

1. An Element of Atoning Value.—Whoever needs the service of 
a mediator is concerned to find one of the highest character and 
rank attainable. The minister of the law vested with the pardon- 
ing power is officially concerned therein. For the value of the 
mediation is not in its personal influence with him, but from its 
rectoral relations. He may already be personally disposed to clem- 
ency, but lacks a proper ground for its exercise, so that law shall 
not suffer in its honor and authority. Such ground is furnished in 
the greatness and rank of the mediator. And the higher these 
qualities, the more complete is the ground of forgiveness, or the 
more effective the support of law in all its rectoral offices. There 
is a philosophy in these facts, as manifest in our previous dis- 
cussions. Beyond this, the case may be appealed to the common 
judgment. 

There is the same principle in the redemptive mediation of 
Christ. His greatness and rank go into his atonement as an ele- 
ment of the highest value. The Scriptures fully recognize and 
reveal the fact. It is with accordant reason and design that they so 
frequently and explicitly connect his greatness and rank with his 
redeeming work. 

2. An Infinite Value in Christ.—In the Scriptures, to which 
reference was just now made as connecting the greatness of Christ 
with his redemptive mediation, heis revealed as the Son of God and 
essentially divine; as in the form of God and equal with him in 
glory; as the Creator and Ruler of all things ; as Lord of the angels.’ 
In him, therefore, divinity itself mediates in the redemption of 
man. Thus aninfinite greatness and rank give rectoral support to 
the law of God in the ministry of forgiveness to repenting sinners. 
This is a fact of infinite sufficiency in the atonement of Christ. 


III. His VoLUNTARINESS. 

1. A Necessary Fact.—The injustice of a coerced substitution of 
one in place of another would deprive it of all benefit in atonement 
for sin. But when the sacrifice is in the free choice of the substi- 
tute, its voluntariness not only gives full place to every other element 
of atoning value, but is itself such an element. 

2. Christ a Voluntary Substitute.—On this fact the Scriptures 
leave us no reason for any question. And the frequency and full- 

? John i, 1-8, 14; Phil. ii, 6-8; Col. i, 14-17 ; Heb. i, 2, 3. 
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ness of their utterances respecting the freedom of Christ in the 
work of redemption give to that freedom all the certainty and sig- 
nificance which its truth requires. It is true that the Father gave 
the Son ; that he sent him to be the Saviour of the world ; that he 
spared him not, but delivered him up for us all ; that he prepared for 
him a body for his priestly sacrifice in atonement for sin : but it is 
none the less true that in all this the mind of the Son was at one 
with the mind of the Father ; that he freely and gladly chose the 
incarnation in order to our redemption ; that he loved us and gave 
himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God ; that, with full 
power over his own life, he freely surrendered it in our redemption. 
And the fact of this freedom is carried back of hisincarnation and 
atoning suffering to the Son in his essential divinity and in his glory 
with the Father.! 

3. The Atoning Value.—The voluntariness of Christ crowns with 
its grace all the marvelous facts of his redeeming work. His aton- 
ing sacrifice, while in the purest free-willing, was at once in an in- 
finite beneficence toward us, and in an infinite filial love and obe- 
dience toward his Father. And the will of the Father, in obedience 
to which the sacrifice is made, so far from. limiting its atoning 
worth, provides for its highest sufficiency by opening such a sphere 
for the beneficence and filial obedience of the Son. Both have in- 
finite moral worth with the Father. So he regards them, not in any 
commercial valuation, but as intrinsically good. Now forgiveness 
on such a ground is granted only on account of what is most pre- 
cious with God, and therefore a vindication of his justice and holi- 
ness, of his rectoral honor and authority, in the salvation of repent- 
ing souls.” 

IV. His Divine Sonsurp. 

1. Sense of Atoning Valwe.—The nearer a mediator stands in 
the relations of friendship to an offended person the more per- 
suasive will his intercession be. But this is a matter of mere per- 
sonal influence, not of rectoral service. The person offended is 
regarded simply in his personal disposition, not as a minister of the 
law, with the obligations of his office ; and, so far, the case has 
more affinity with the satisfaction theory than with the govern- 
mental. According to this theory God needs no vicarious sacrifice 
for his personal propitiation. His need is for some provision which 
will render the forgiveness of sin consistent with his own honor and 
authority as moral Ruler, and with the good of his subjects. Hence, 
while we find an element of atoning value in the divine Sonship of 

’ Psa. xl, 6-8 ; John x, 17, 18; Phil. ii, 6-8; Heb. x, 5-9. 
* Robert Hall : On Substitution, Works, vol. i, p. 269. 
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Christ, we find it not in a matter of personal influence with the 
Father, but on a principle of rectoral service. This value lies in the 
moral worth which the Sonship of Christ gives to his redeeming 
work in the appreciation of the Father. The nature of it will fur- 
ther appear under the next heading. 

2. Measure of Value.—The divine filiation of the Redeemer fur- 
nishes an element of great value in the atonement. This may be 
illustrated in connection with two facts of his Sonship. 

The divine filiation of the Redeemer is original and singular. It 
crouxp or 18 8uch as to be the ground of the Father’s infinite love to 
vue ratuer’s his Son. On nothing are the Scriptures more explicit 
eae than on the fact of this love. Therein we have the 
ground of the Father’s infinite appreciation of the redeeming work 
of theSon. And the truth returns, that forgiveness is granted only 
on the ground of what is most precious with the Father. By all this 
preciousness, as revealed in the light of the Father’s love to the 
Son, his redemptive mediation, as the only and necessary ground of 
forgiveness, gives utterance to the authority of the divine law, and 
the obligation of its maintenance ; to the sacredness of moral rights 
and interests, and the imperative requirement of their protection ; 
to the evil of sin, and the urgency of its restriction. These are the 
very facts which give the highest and best ruling power to the 
divine law. And thus we have an element of sufficiency in the 
atonement. 

The redeeming love of God toward us is most clearly seen in the 
nevetration  Lghtof his love for his ownSon. Only in this view do 
orHisLove we read the meaning of itsdivine utterances... Why did 
pers the Father sacrifice the Son of his love in our redemp- 
tion ? It could not have been from any need of personal propitia- 
tion toward us. The redeeming sacrifice, itself the fruit of his love 
to us, is proof to the contrary. He gave his Son to die for us that 
he might reach us in the grace of forgiveness and salvation. Why 
then did he so sacrifice the Son of his love? The only reason lies 
in the moral interests concerned, and which, in the case of forgive- 
ness, required an atonement in their protection. But for his regard 
for these rights and interests, and, therefore, for the sacredness and 
authority of his law as the necessary means of their protection, he 
might have satisfied the yearnings of his compassion toward us in 
a mere administrative forgiveness. ‘This he could not do consist- 
ently with either his goodness or his rectoral obligation. And 
rather than surrender the interests which his law must protect he 
delivers up his own Son to suffering and death. Therefore, in this 

1 John iii, 16; Rom. viii, 32 ; 1 John iv, 10. 
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great sacrifice—infinitely great because of his love for his Son, and 
therein so revealed—in this great sacrifice, and with all the empha- 
sis of its greatness, God makes declaration of an infinite regard for 
the interests and ends of his moral government, and of an immu- 
table purpose to maintain them. This declaration, in all the force 
of its divine verities, goes to the support of his government, and 
gives the highest honor and ruling power to his law, while forgive- 
ness is granted to repenting sinners. 


V. His Human Broruernoop. 


1. Mediation must Express an Interest.—A stranger to a con- 
demned person, and without reason for any special interest in his 
case, could not be accepted as a mediator in his behalf, A pardon 
granted on such ground would, in respect of all ends of government, 
be the same as one granted on mere sovereignty. The case is 
clearly different when, on account of intimate relations of friend- 
ship, or other special reasons of interest, the mediation is an expres- 
sion of profound sympathy. Forgiveness on such an intercession 
is granted, not for any thing trivial or indifferent, and so evinc- 
ing an indifference to the law, but only for what is regarded as 
real, and a sufficient justification of the forgiveness. This gives 
support to law. It loses nothing of respect in the common judg- 
ment, nothing of its ruling force. And the profounder the sym- 
pathy of the mediator, the greater is the rectoral service of his 
mediation as the ground of forgiveness. 

2. The Principle in Atonement,—Christ appropriates the princi- 
ple by putting himself into the most intimate relation with us. In 
the incarnation he clothes himself in our nature, partakes of our 
flesh and blood, and enters into brotherhood with us.' Herein is 
the reality and the revelation of a profound interest in his media- 
tion. The love and sympathy of this brotherhood he carries into 
the work of atonement. They are voiced in his tears and sorrows, 
in the soul agonies of Gethsemane, in the bitter outcryings of Cal- 
vary, and are still voiced in his intercessory prayers in heaven. 
Men and angels, in a spontaneous moral judgment, pronounce such 
a mediation a sufficient ground of forgiveness, and vindicate the 
divine administration therein. No shadow falls upon the divine 
rectitude. The divine law suffers no dishonor nor loss of ruling 
power. ‘Thus the human brotherhood of Christ gives sufficiency to 
his atonement.? 

1 John i, 14; Gal. iv, 4, 5; Heb. ii, 11, 14-16. 
* Robert Hall : On Substitution, Works, vol. i, p. 270. 
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VI. His SUFFERING. 

1. Extreme Views.—In one view the suffering of Christ contains, 
in respect of our guilt or forgiveness, the whole atoning 
value. Only substitutional punishment so atones, and 
this just in the measure of the penal suffering endured. “ This 
hypothesis measures the atonement not only by the number of the 
elect, but by the intensity and degree of the suffering to be endured 
for their sin. It adjusts the dimensions of the atonement to a nice 
mathematical point, and poises its infinite weight of glory even to 
the small dust of a balance. I need not say that the hand which 
stretches such lines, and holds such scales, is a bold one. Sucha 
calculation represents the Son of God as giving so much suffering 
for so much value received in the souls given to him; and repre- 
sents the Father as dispensing so many favors and blessings for so 
much value received in obedience and sufferings. This is the com- 
mercial atonement—the commercial redemption, with which supra- 
lapsarian theology degrades the Gospel and fetters its ministers ; 
which sums up the worth of a stupendous moral transaction with 
arithmetic, and with its little span limits what is infinite.”? This 
is the atonement by equal, as well as by identical, penalty. It is 
really the atonement by equivalent penalty, which varies the case 
by the admission of aless degree of penal suffering, but only on ac- 
count of its higher value arising from the rank of the substitute, 
while an absolute justice receives full satisfaction in behalf of the 
elect. Such a doctrine has no lofty grandeur nor profound phi- 
losophy. It voids the grace of God in forgiveness. This is one 
extreme. 

In another view, it is denied that the suffering of Christ, espe- 
cially in the facts subsequent to the incarnation, is essen- 
tial to the atonement. The author just cited purposely 
omits ‘intensity of suffering ” as a necessary element of atonement, 
and does not hesitate to assert that the incarnation of the Son of God 
is in itself an act of such condescension in behalf of sinners that, 
as the only ground of forgiveness, it isa higher revelation of the 
divine justice than could be made by their eternal subjection to the 
merited punishment of sin. Such is the other extreme. 

2. A Necessary Element.—We are not honoring the divine love 
by an affected exaltation of one fact, however stupendous, in the 
work of human redemption. Nor should we omit, as a necessary 
element, what the Scriptures account to the atonement as the vital 
fact of its sufficiency. That the sufferings of Christ are so vital 
1Jenkyn: The Extent of the Atonement, pp. 27, 28. 
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is clear from many texts previously cited or given by reference. 
They are even essential to the atoning service of other elements of 
sufficiency. The holiness, greatness, voluntariness, divine Sonship, 
and human brotherhood of Christ are, in themselves, but qualities 
of fitness for his redemptive mediation, and enter as elements of 
sufficiency into the atonement only as he enters into his sufferings. 
Without his sufferings and death there is really no atonement. This 
is the truth of Scripture. 

3. An Infinite Sufficiency.—The sufferings of Christ, which go 
into the atonement as a revelation of God in his regard for the 
principles and ends of his moral government, and in his immutable 
purpose to maintain them, give to it an infinite sufficiency. We 
cannot fathom these sufferings. We get the deeper sounding only 
as we hold them in association with the greatness and rank of 
Christ himself. 

The incarnation itself is a great fact of atoning value in the re- 
demptive mediation of Christ. This is clear in our 
doctrine, however difficult it may be for that of satis- 
faction so to appropriate it. It must go into such an atonement, if 
at all, either as a vicarious punishment‘or as a fact of vicarious 
righteousness. The theory finds atonement in nothing else. Now 
the incarnation itself could not be a fact of penal substitution, 
because it could not be a punishment. Could it be a fact of 
vicarious obedience, and imputable to the elect? We know 
not the Scripture exegesis nor the philosophy of the fact’ which 
can so interpret it. It is not such because a fact of obedience. 
The subordination of the Son puts all his acts, even those of crea- 
tion and providence, into the sphere of filial obedience. And we 
might as well account these acts an imputable personal righteous- 
ness in atonement for the elect as so to account his obedience in the 
free choice of the incarnation. So difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, is it for the doctrine of satisfaction to appropriate the 
great fact of the incarnation as an element of atonement. Our 
doctrine has no difficulty in the appropriation. We require it to 
be neither a fact of penal substitution nor one of imputable personal 
righteousness. It goes into the atonement as one of the great facts 
of condescension and sacrifice in the work of redemption. 

The humiliation of Christ in the incarnation thus becomes a great 
fact of sufficiency inthe atonement. His condescension 
to the form of an angel would have been much. How 
infinitely more the actual condescension! There are two marvelous 
facts: the self-emptying—éavrov éxévwoe—or self-divestment of a 
rightful glory in equality with God, and an assumption, instead, 
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of the form of a servant in the likeness of men.' The Son of God, 
the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his person,” 
and dwelling in the glory of the Father,’ condescends to the plane 
of humanity, and dwells here in the likeness of sinful flesh.* 

The incarnation is not the limit of the humiliation and sacrifice 
of Christ : ‘‘ And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.”° What scenes are disclosed in Geth- 
semane and on Calvary! Burdens of sorrow, depths of woe, inten- 
sities of agony !_ An awful mystery of suffering! At such a cost the 
Saviour redeems the world. 

Nor have we the truest, deepest sense of the sufferings of Christ, 
except in the fact that he endured them as the Thean- 
thropos. With the doctrine of a union of the divine 
and human natures in a unity of personality in Christ, and that in 
the incarnation he was truly the God-man, we know not either the 
theology or philosophy which may limit his sufferings to a mere 
human consciousness. With the impassivity of his divine nature in 
the incarnation and atonement, many texts of Scripture, fraught 
with infinite treasures of grace and love, would be little more than 
meaningless words.° On such a principle their exegesis would be 
superficial and false to their infinitely deeper meaning. The divine 
Son incarnate, and so incarnate in human nature as to unite it with 
himself in personal unity, could suffer, and did suffer in the re- 
demption of the world.’ 

Such are the facts which combine in the atonement, and, on the 
principles previously explained, give to it an infinite sufficiency. 
They are God’s revelation of himself in his moral government, for 
the vindication of his justice and law in the ministry of forgive- 
ness, for the restraint of sin, and for the protection of the rights and 
interests of his subjects. So much has he done, and so much re- 
quired, that forgiveness might be consistent with these great ends. 
And now while on such ground, but only on such, repenting souls 
are forgiven and saved, he omits no judicial requirement, and sur- 
renders no right nor interest either of himself or his subjects. 
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1 Phil. ii, 6,7.  °®Heb.i, 38. *John xvii,5. ‘Rom. viii,3.  * Phil. ii, 8. 

® Acts xx, 28; Rom. viii, 832; Phil. ii, 6-11; Col. i, 13-17; Heb. i, 3; ii, 9, 
14-18; Rev. i, 5, 6; v, 6-18. 

1Shedd; Theological Essays, p. 272; Raymond: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, 
pp. 275-282. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE ATONEMENT. 


WE must not omit all notice of the stock objections to the atone- 
ment. Yet they have little relevancy as against the doctrine which 
we maintain, and, therefore, require no elaborate refutation. 


I. An IRRATIONAL SCHEME. 

Opponents of fundamental Christian truth are strong on the 
rational, and especially on the irrational. A glance of their mar- 
velous philosophic acumen detects the disconformity of a doctrine 
to reason. This is conclusive against it. Thus the atonement is 
summarily dismissed as an irrational scheme. 

1. A Pretentious Assumption.—Such an objection little becomes 
the limitation of human reason. In our own resources we but 
feebly grasp the principles and requirements of divine moral govern- 
ment, and, therefore, cannot pronounce against either a necessity 
for the atonement, or the wisdom of its measures, or the beneficence 
of its results. Human reason, all-unequal to its devising, is all- 
incompetent to a conclusive judgment against it. And while with 
us the government of a municipality is still a perplexing problem, 
we do but arrogantly pronounce against the wisdom of the atone- 
ment in the infinitely broader sphere of divine moral government. 
The more certainly is this true since the deliverances of the high- 
est reason accord to the economy of redemption in Christ an infi- 
nite excellence and wisdom. 

2. Analogies of Providence a Vindication.—If the scheme of 
atonement is in analogy to the general course of providence, the 
fact wholly voids this objection, except on the broad ground that 
the general course of providence is irrational. But such an assump- 
tion would bar all title to a respectful hearing on the part of any 
one professing faith in Christianity, or even in God. 

The vicarious principle is the most common law of human society 
in every form of its constitution.’ And it is no arbi- ane 
trary appointment, but springs inevitably from the — PRINCIPLE. 
providential relations of human life. In the family, in society, in 
the commonwealth one serves another, suffers for another, One 


1 Butler: Analogy of Religion, part ii, chap. v. ‘ 
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takes upon himself labor and suffering on account of the sin of 
another, averts evil from him, and brings him good. Here is the 
vicarious principle. Human life is full of it. 

Such is the mediation of Christ in vicarious suffering. Nor is 
the principle really changed by the fact that his suffer- 
ings meet a special exigency of moral government in 
order to the forgiveness and salvation of sinners. Any objection 
respecting the justice of the case will be met elsewhere, and really 
is not pertinent here, because this exigency of moral government 
is met in the mediation of Christ by vicarious suffering, not by 
substituted punishment. Only the latter element could carry the 
atonement out of such analogy to very many vicarious facts of 
human life as to deny it the vindication of that analogy. And 
neither revelation, nor the general course of providence, nor reason 
itself, pronounces the scheme of vicarious atonement irrational. 


IN ATONEMENT, 


II. A VioLATION oF JUSTICE. 

No objection has been urged either more violently or persistently 
against the atonement than this. A few words, however, will an- 
swer for all the defense required of us. 

1. No Infringement of Rights.—Injustice comes with the re- 
fusal of dues, with the deprivation of lawful possessions or inalien- 
able rights, with wrongful injury or unmerited punishment, not 
otherwise. Such facts are a violation of justice, because a violation 
of rights. Without this there can be no injustice. On this 
ground we have an easy answer to the objection of injustice in the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Others may answer for their own 
doctrine. 

2. Analogy of Vicarious Suffering.—Men often endure toil and 
suffering, and jeopard life itself in behalf of others. They do this 
electively, cheerfully, not of coercion. Do they suffer any viola- 
tion of rights thereby ? Is any injustice done them? Does their 
own reason or the common moral judgment so pronounce ? Surely 
not. Indeed, both approve such vicarious sacrifice, and reprehend 
its refusal on proper exigency. 

3. The Atonement Clear of Injustice.—That the vicarious sut- 
ferings of Christ meet a special requirement of moral government 
in order to our forgiveness and salvation introduces no element of 
injustice. Nor did Christ, in all his relations to the will of the 
Father respecting the deepest sufferings which he endured, ever 
evince any sense of injury or wrong.. Nor was there any wrong to 
him : for, while he so suffered in obedience to the will of the Father, 
it was none the less his own election in the purest freedom. And 
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it is no punishment of one for the sin of another. Therefore all 
injustice is excluded. 

4. Vantage-grownd against the Moral Theory.—This is a common 
objection with those who maintain the moral theory of atonement. 
We claim a position of the highest advantage against them. They 
admit the sufferings and death of Christ as consequent upon his re- 
demptive mission, and as for men in this sense. They admit the 
severity of his sufferings and the shameful manner of his death. 
But, on their scheme, his extreme suffering is only incidental to his 
saving work, while on ours it is the necessary ground of forgiveness 
and salvation. Therefore our doctrine will vindicate such a divine 
economy, while theirs will not. 

The real problem is in such suffering of the innocent in behalf of 
the guilty. ‘‘ State this fact as indeterminately as you 
please ; rigidly adhere to the coldest and most undefin- 7" ’*°8™™- 
ing forms of language ; allow only that the innocent suffered for the 
advantage of the guilty ; what possible abatement of the charge of 
injustice do you supply ? The difficulty, if any—the mystery, the 
awful mystery—remains in full proportion behind the flimsy cloud. 
That mystery is, the innocent, the virtuous, the perfect One, has 
borne tremendous agony. This is the point of startling wonder, 
whatever the result: of wonder to be diminished only by the exi- 
gency, the mighty good accruing, not otherwise to be attained.” ! 
The profound exigency is the vindicatory fact. Intense vicarious 
suffering, arising in a specially providential economy, and without 
a sufficient reason in attainable good, is of impossible defense. Such 
is the case with the moral view. But the doctrine of a real atone- 
ment in Christ, with the necessity of his redemptive sufferings as 
the means of salvation, and the infinite good attained, gives us the 
clearest and fullest theodicy. 


III. A RELEASEMENT FRoM Duty. 

This objection, if intelligently and honestly made, must haye in 
view some particular doctrine of atonement. Otherwise it has nei- 
ther pertinence nor force, whatever weight logical validity would 
give it. 

1. Fatal, if Valid.—No doctrine of atonement could stand 
against such an objection if grounded in truth. But duty has no 
surer ground, and no more imperative behest respecting all that 
constitutes the highest moral and religious worth, than in the 
atonement itself. Hence any doctrine really open to such an objec- 
tion must be in error. Nor will the history of doctrines permit 

! Gilbert : The Christian Atonement, p. 93. 
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the assertion that no one has been so open. Antinomianism itself 
has a place in that history. And any commercial theory, or doc- 
trine of atonement by absolute substitution in precept and penalty, 
is logically open to this objection, however its advocates disclaim 
the implication. A punishment so endured for us, and arighteous- 
ness so wrought on our account, cannot again be required of us 
under any claim of justice or sanction of law. But the doctrine 
which we maintain is not answerable in such a case. 

2. Nugatory against the True Doctrine.—On a true doctrine the 
atonement in Christ is simply the ground of forgiveness, not the 
merited punishment of sin. Hence we are guilty all the same, 
though now with the privilege of forgiveness and salvation. And 
for such a result through redemptive grace there is required a true 
repentance for sin and a true faith in Christ ; and, as the condition 
of his continued favor, a true obedience to his will. A measure of 
forgiveness in behalf of rebels would surely be no discharge from 
the obligation and requirement of future loyalty, and especially 
when the continuance of the restored franchisements is conditioned 
on fidelity in future loyalty. Such are the facts respecting the 
atonement. And in all its truth and lesson it makes duty spe- 
cially imperative and responsible, and presses its claim with a weight 
of obligation and a power of motive peculiar to itself. It is, there- 
fore, wholly and forever clear of this objection. 


IV. AN ASPERSION OF DIVINE GOODNESS. 

This, also, must have in view some special doctrine of atonement. 
Otherwise, it is so manifestly groundless that it can hardly be a 
mere fallacy, and must be a sophistry ; nota mere error in its logic, 
but an intentional error. 

1. Reason of Law and Penalty.—Whence comes law? And 
wherefore penalty ? Is their origin in the cruelty of rulers? Is 
revengefulness the moving impulse of legislators and ministers of 
law ? Is vindictiveness the inspiration of punishment? Is 
implacableness the sole restraint of the pardoning power? No 
man can think so. The public good requires both law and 
penalty. Here is their source. This fact does not give us the 
highest principles of divine moral government, yet has enough 
analogy for illustration. Rulers in human government, if by per- 
sonal qualities well fitted for their office, cherish infinitely higher 
sentiments than the present objection would imply in application to 
them. With rulers of the highest and best qualities clemency 
would often release the criminal when the public good constrains 
his punishment. And they should have the honor of a wise and 
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beneficent administration rather than suffer the reproach of vindic- 
tiveness. 

2. No Aspersion of Divine Goodness—Now if the punitive 
ministries of justice imply no vindictiveness, but evince the wisdom 
and beneficence of government, how does the refusal of pardon so 
imply ? Then how could the requirement of such provision as 
would render forgiveness consistent with the ends of government 
show any implacability? And then how does the atonement, as 
necessary to the consistency of.forgiveness with the infinite interest 
of moral government, impeach the clemency of the divine Ruler, 
or asperse his goodness? When this is shown other questions may 
be asked. Until then they are not necessary. 

3. Divine Love Magnified.—The atonement has its original in 
the divine love. Nor has it any other possible source. The human 
mind is powerless for the original conception of such a scheme. 
Nor could it have birth in the mind of angel or archangel, but in 
God only. And with him its primary impulse mustarise in his love. 
It could not arise in any perfection of knowledge, or power, or jus- 
tice, or holiness. There must be a profound sympathy with human 
woe. An infinite compassion must yearn over the miseries of sin. 
Love only can answer to such requirement. ‘God igs love.”?? 
Herein is the primary impulse of human redemption, and the ever- 
active force in all its infinite sacrifices. To this one source the 
Scriptures ever trace it. 

And the divine love, so moving to an atonement for sin, must meet 
the sacrifices which it requires. These are infinitely great. A 
plan of human redemption must be adjusted to the profoundest in- 
terests of the moral universe. The infinite exigency reaches into 
heaven for the Son of the Father’s love. He must be the atoning 
sacrifice ; he must be delivered up to humiliation and death. The 
divine love answers to the infinite exigency.? And while the cross 
stands as the symbol of the atonement, and it is written “God so 
loved the world,” that atonement casts no aspersion upon his clem- 
ency, but infinitely magnifies his love. 


11 John iv, 16. * John iii, 16 ; Rom. v, 6-10 ; viii, 82 ; 1 John iv, 10. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A LESSON FOR ALL INTELLIGENCES. 
I. RELATIONS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


1. A Salvation for Man Only.—Speculative and fanciful minds, 
forgetting the verities of Scripture, may reach the thought not only 
of the sufficiency, but also of the actuality, of an atonement for 
moral beings other thanmen.' The Scriptures, however, limit it to 
the human race. Nor would any superabundance of its grace, nor 
any further prevalence of sin, warrant the inference of a wider exten- 
sion. ‘There are other orders under the power and curse of sin.” 
Here is the prostration of lofty powers, the corfuption of once holy 
natures, and an awful lapse of moral beings from the highest hap- 
piness into the profoundest woe. Nor have they any power of self- 
recovery. ‘There is, therefore, in their case all the need of redemp- 
tion arising out of an utter moral ruin. Nor will the divine love 
allow the supposition that, however just their doom, they have 
fallen below the reach of its pity. Yet the Scriptures give no inti- 
mation of an atonement for them, but a contrary one. Christ 
becomes our brother by an incarnation in our nature that through 
death he might redeem us.* And we have this significant utterance 
of limitation : ‘‘ For verily he took not on him the nature of angels; 
but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” * The passage, viewed 
contextually and in its own terms, clearly limits redemption in its 
directness and actuality to the human race. 

2. Broader Relation to Moral Beings.—An atonement in the sac- 
rifice of Christ, while for man only, may yet have a lesson of pro- 
found moral truth for other and for all intelligences.° It is sucha 
truth, and of such moral significance, that it must deeply interest 
all moral beings to whom a knowledge of it may come. 

And the notion of a wide extension of such information is no con- 
WIDELY jecture, nor even a mere rational idea. Rational it is ; 
ENON for the atonement is too great a truth, and too broad 
and intimate in its relations, for any narrow limitation. The long 
preparation for the redeeming advent was known in heaven as on 
earth. Angels often appear amid the scenes of that preparation. 

‘As Origen did. °2 Pet. ii, 4; Jude6. *Heb.ii, 14,15. ‘Heb. ii, 16, 

$ Gilbert : The Christian Atonement, pp. 218-220, 352, 358. 
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The redeeming Lord comes forth from the midst of their adoring 
myriads. Many are with him in the lowly scenes of his humiliation, 
deeply interested in him and in his great work. They form his tri- 
umphal escort in the ascension, and all their hosts, in glad acclaim, 
welcome his return. Here are means and evidences of a widely 
extended knowledge of our redemption. And the fact of such a 
knowledge has a sure ground in the Scriptures.' The references 
given are sufficient for the point made, though there are many 
other texts and facts of like import.? 

Nor need we have any perplexity respecting either the possibility 
or the means of such universal information. Moral 
beings, ever steadfast in holiness and obedience, cannot 
be in entire isolation, however remote their dwelling-places. They 
have a common center of union and intercourse in God, as the one 
Creator and Father of all. ‘‘ What, then, can He who made them 
be at any loss how to instruct them ? Does one sun dart his beams 
above, below, around, as well as upon a single spot of earth ; and 
cannot the central light of God convey revelation to others as well 
as to us? Is there no angel to bear the news ? no prophet among 
them to receive the inspiration ? To them, then, as to principali- 
ties and powers in heavenly places, may be made known the mani- 
fold wisdom of God in the Church.” * 

3. A Practical Lesson for All.—While, therefore, the lesson of 
the atonement surely opens its pages to the reading of all intelligences, 
the fact itself, and the great truths which it reveals, cannot fail 
profoundly to interest and impress all minds. A little attention 
will give us the facts for the full verification of this position. 

Divine revelation makes known to us the existence of other orders 
of moral beings. With this knowledge, even reason 9.,  yorar 
hears, respecting each order, the one creative fiat of consrirvtion 
Godhead: ‘‘In our image, after our likeness.”* And, ° “"™ 
formed in the one image of God, they have a oneness of moral con- 
stitution. As made known in the Scriptures, they clearly have a 
moral nature like our own, and are, therefore, in the likeness of 
each other. 

_ However numerous their orders or vast the scale of their grada- 
tions, yet, with a oneness of moral nature, they are one ve yorar, 
in moral motivity. The same divine truths which im-  sorviry in 
press one may impress another, or that interest us may *" 
interest all. The soul of each is open to the practical revelation of 

1 Eph. iii, 10; 1 Pet. i, 12 ; Rev. v, 11-13. 
2? Chalmers : Astronomical Discourses, Discourse iv. 
3 Watson: Sermons, vol. i, p. 187. 4Gen. i, 26. 
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God in his justice, holiness, and love; in his marvelous works of 
creation and providence; in his universal Fatherhood; in all the 
behests of his will. 

The revelation of God and truth in the atonement may give to 
mur cross a wll their profoundest religious conceptions, and move 
powER wits them with a pathos of love and a power of moral influ- 
ge ence above every other truth. In the marvelous adjust- 
ments of the infinite wisdom there cannot be wanting a masterly 
correlation of all moral natures to the grandest truth in the uni- 
verse. All holy intelligences are open to the moral power of the 
CYOSS. 

II. A Lesson oF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 

1. Higher Orders Interested in Redemption.—The facts of this 
interest might be appropriated to a further illustration of truths 
previously given. The nature of the interest as made known, the 
facts which it regards, and the measure of it, all signify a likeness 
of moral cognition and motivity to our own, and, therefore, a ca- 
pacity for the apprehension and practical realization of the great 
truths revealed in the atonement. 

The sympathy of higher orders with us is made known by the 
vari syupa- Redeemer himself: ‘‘I say unto you, that likewise joy 
Rais: shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance.” 
«« Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth.”' These words are very 
direct and explicit, and entirely sufficient. Yet there are many 
other words and facts which convey a like sense. Angels often 
press into the scenes of human history, and not as curious specta- 
tors, but as deeply interested in human welfare. And their pro- 
founder sympathy, as evinced in their exceeding joy over our re- 
pentance, is given in an association with illustrative facts of human 
experience—as in the parables of the lost piece of silver, the lost 
sheep, and the prodigal son—which clothe it in the likeness of our 
own sympathies.’ Only, the sympathies of these higher orders are 
broader and deeper. Ours largely conform to the laws of our more 
special relationships, and are much subject to what is merely con- 
ventional, while theirs are free from such limitations. With them 
all intelligences are a common brotherhood. Hence their sympa- 
thies go out alike to all. So they come down to us. And, with 
the fullness of their love and profound apprehension of our miseries 
in sin, they have the deepest compassion for us. Hence. their ex- 
ceeding joy over our repentance. They view it as our escape from 

i Luke Poyaeuenl Os * Chalmers: Astronomical Discowrses, Discourse v. 
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the misery and death of sin, and our entrance upon the highway 
of life, with its terminus amid their own thrones and glories. This 
is their exceeding joy. 

But their joy has other impulses than such sympathy with us. 
It specially has an impulse in a profound love and loyalty to 
Christ. They know that our salvation is dear to him. 
Their whole nature is profoundly enlisted with him in 
the work of saving us. And when they witness his success and his 
own satisfaction in our salvation they have exceeding joy—their 
joy welling up from the profoundest love and loyalty to him. 

In such facts respecting the sympathy of higher orders with us, 
especially in its relation to our salvation and to Christ as the Saviour, 
we are assured of their knowledge of the great redemp- xxow or otk 
tion in his blood, and of their profound interest therein, R®D=MPtion. 
Chosen messengers from their own mighty hosts welcomed his re- 
deeming advent, and in gladdest strains proclaimed him a Saviour.* 
In the holy of holies, skillfully wrought cherubim with intent gaze 
hovered over the mercy-seat, the place of atonement and symbol of 
the atonement in the blood of Christ ; and thus they symbolized the 
profound interest of the angels in the study of the mysteries of re- 
demption.* Nor could they fail of such a knowledge of the atone- 
ment as would bring to them the practical force of its great truths. 

2. Meaning of the Lordship of Christ.—The exaltation of Christ 
in supreme Headship over the Church, and in universal Lordship 
over the angels, is a truth clearly given in the Scriptures.* The 
passages noted in the reference are most explicit, and full of the 
loftiest utterances. Christ is Head of the Church universal, 
whether on earth or in heaven, and supreme Lord over all intelli- 
gences. 

Such royal investiture of the exalted Christ is in reward of his 
humiliation and redeeming death. A recurrence -tothe grounp or 
texts just given by reference will make this clear to **A/TATION. 
any mind. We may cite one in illustration: ‘‘ Who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 

1 Luke ii, 9-14. 2?Hxod. xxv, 18, 22; Heb. ix,.5; 1 Pet. i, 12. 
SEph. i, 20-28; iii, 10; Phil. ii, 9-11; 1 Pet. iii, 22. 
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that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Such exaltation has not respect to Christ simply in his divinity. 
The texts which reveal it give a contrary sense. Nor is the idea of 
exarrep ag SUCh an exaltation of divinity in itself simply at all ad- 
tHeantaro- missible. Much less may we hold this royal investiture 
a simply in respect of the human nature of Christ. This 
is forbidden by the nature of the powers and prerogatives with 
which he is clothed. Saints and angels, principalities and powers, 
all holy intelligences, are made subject to him. They must render 
him the fullest obedience and the profoundest worship. His divine 
nature, therefore, must not be considered as separate from him in 
this marvelous exaltation, else Christianity be justly accounted the 
vastest system of idolatry ever established. It would besuch a sys- 
tem, and not only on earth, but also in heaven, and throughout 
the universe. It is the incarnate Son, the Christ in two natures, 
and yet in unity of personality, that is so exalted. It is the re- 
deeming God-man, the veritable Theanthropos who receives such 
royal investiture. As such he is worthy of it all; worthy in his 
divinity, and worthy because of his redeeming work. It is fitting 
that he who stooped so low should be exalted so high. 

Such enthronement as the Saviour is the peculiar glory of the 
Son. There is thus claimed for him the obedience and worshipful 
story or rae homage of all intelligences. It is the peculiar glory of 
SUR: the Father that he is the Creator and Ruler of all things. 
When creation and providence are ascribed to the Son it is in the 
deepest truth and reality of both, but never excluding the idea of 
his subordination therein to the Father. And such facts are set 
forth in the Gospel, not as his peculiar glory, but specially in con- 
nection with his redeeming work, that we might be assured of its 
sufficiency.’ This distinction of the peculiar glory of each is clearly 
given in the Scriptures.” In the first passage noted in the refer- 
ence the words of the holy worshipers are, ‘Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power: for thou hast cre- 
ated all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created ; ” 
and in the second, ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing.” 

It may seem strange that Christ, as the Saviour of man exalted 
Noreworrny in our nature, should be enthroned in sovereignty over 
FACT. angels as over saints. It is a noteworthy fact. Nor is 
it without its reasons. In his divinity he is worthy of such honor 

‘John i, 1-4, 14; Col. i, 14-18; Heb. i, 8, * Rev. iv, 10, 11 v, 11, 12. 
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and glory. And it is fitting that in his exaltation he should receive 
a dominion reaching far beyond the immediate subjects of his re- 
demption. Then his redeeming work touches the heart of angels, 
and of all holy intelligences, as nothing else can. They will ever 
find their highest reason for a worshipful loyalty to his throne in 
that he ransomed us from the power of sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self. In the profoundest sympathy with us in the miseries of sin 
and death, they have the profoundest love and loyalty to him for 
our salvation. 

Yet this is no monopolized glory on the part of the redeeming 
Lord. His royal investiture, the bowing of every knee to him, the 
confession of every tongue that he is Lord—all is “to  pryiwp HAR- 
the glory of God the Father.” We have given two Monts. 
celestial scenes as opened in the Revelation: one, in which the 
Father receives universal homage as the Creator and Ruler of all 
things ; the other, in which the Son receives universal homage as 
the Lamb slain. There is no dissonance here. Then in a third 
scene, as we behold the worshipers and listen to their devout strains, 
we catch the fullness of the divine harmony : “ Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’’?! 

Now, grouping the several facts under the universal Lordship of 
Christ, we are again assured that the knowledge of his atonement 
comes to all intelligences, and in a manner profoundly to interest 
them. Its marvelous truth and grace, its revelation of God in his 
justice, and holiness, and love, must occupy their minds and take 
the deepest hold upon all the practical forces of their moral being. 

And we thus find that great ends are answered by the universal 
Lordship of the exalted Christ. As he is enthroned over all, so is 
he set before all. This gives to all a knowledge of his  gneay unps 
redeeming work. And the two facts of his humiliation tare». 
and exaltation combine in a universal lesson of the highest moral 
and religious truth. There is such a lesson in the atonement. It 
is fraught with a manifold divine wisdom. We may here recall to 
mind the words of St. Paul, previously given by reference, ‘‘ wherein 
he speaks of the work of redemption through Christ as contain- 
ing a revelation, or exhibition, of the manifold—many-sided, or 
many-colored—wisdom of God— todvroixtAo¢g copia tov Seow.” 
The precise connection of thought in which the expression occurs 
it is not necessary to point out: it bears the stamp of a phrase 
coined by the apostle to embody the feeling produced in his mind 
by deep and protracted reflection on the gracious purpose of God in 

1 Rey. y, 13. ? Eph, iii, 10. i 
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Jesus Christ. After long, rapt meditation on the sublime theme, 
Paul feels that the divine idea of redemption has many aspects. 
The pure light of divine wisdom revealed in the Gospel is resolva- 
ble into many colored rays, which together constitute a glorious 
spectrum presented to the admiring view of principalities and pow- 
ers in heavenly places, and of all men on earth whose eyes are open 
to seeit.”! Butit isnot simply for their admiration. The atonement 
has infinite treasures of most salutary truth. Such truth reaches 
all intelligences, specially through the universal Lordship of Christ, 
and rules them through the practical force of the ideas and motives 
which it embodies. This is the divinest moral government. 

3. Moral Grandeur of the Atonement.—We depart not from 
the position that the atonement is directly and actually for man 
only, but none the less hold that of an infinitely broader practical 
relation to intelligent beings. 

Divine moral government is one and universal, as the law of gravi- 
tation is one and universal. This one law holds sway over the 
‘oxe wora, earth, and the planets, and all the stellar worlds. So 
ercrEm: moral law, in its deeper principles, is one over man, 
and angels, and all intelligences. The material and moral systems 
are widely different : in the one, a law of necessitating force ; in the 
other, a law of obligation, with freedom of the subjects. Here the 
highest ruling forces are in the moral ideas associated with the law, 
and in the sanctions which enforce its duties. As previously stated, 
their governing power is conditioned on certain moral motivities in 
the subjects. As the moral constitution of subjects is so correlated 
to the moral law that there may be a profound realization of its 
obligation, together with all the higher motives of duty, so, and 
only thus, has the moral law a high ruling power. Even penalty, 
as a salutary force of law, must take its place on such principles and 
in association with such facts. 

The atonement in Christ takes its place in such a universal moral 
system. As an atonement for sin it has its application to the small- 
aronemenr est segment of the system; but in its significance and 
THERE: ruling forces it has a universal application. And in the 
marvelous economies of his wisdom and love God has provided for 
its highest benedictions in all such breadth of relation. Illustra- 
tions we already have in the universal information of the atone- 
ment; in its ruling force by virtue of its own facts and the adjust- 
ment of all moral natures to its influence ; in the universal Lordship 
of Christ as the special means of such information and influence. 
Thus as the highest revelation of God in his holiness, and justice, 
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and love; in his invincible hostility to sin; in his immutable pur- 
pose to maintain his own honor and authority, and sacredly to guard 
the rights and interests of his subjects, the atonement takes its place 
in the universal moral system. With all the potencies of practical 
truth it addresses itself to all minds. 

As the highest revelation of infinite love, the atonement will bind 
all holy intelligences in the deeper love to the one en- aap SOCIAL 
throned Lord of all, and so, with all their distinctions 30ND. 
of order and grade, bind them in love to one another. <‘ And the 
. principle which shall harmonize this system is at once seen, if it be 
assumed that when the Eternal Word was made flesh—when He 
who was ‘before all things and in whom all things consist’ hum- 
bled himself to the level of mortality, and, ‘passing by the nature 
of angels,’ took upon him a nature ‘somewhat lower’—there 
Was a purpose involved which goes beyond the immediate results 
of the propitiatory work of the Redeemer. So that when his vicari- 
ous functions shall have reached their completion, the union of the 
divine and human natures shall continue to bear a relation to the 
social economy of the great immortal family in the heavens, and 
shall forever subsist as the principle or the reason of communica- 
tion and harmony among all ranks.”! This view, so rational in 
thought and forceful in expression, is far clearer and more forceful 
when read in the light of such facts and principles as we have given 
in this chapter. 

When, therefore, we assert a necessity for the atonement and 
set forth its benefits, we must, for any adequate conception, take 
an infinitely broader view than the present sphere of ap proapEr 
humanity, or even the eternal destiny of the race. Be- V=w- 
cause the one law of gravitation is universal, the disorder of one 
world might, if uncorrected, become a far-extended evil ; while its 
correction might be a good extending far beyond itself, and reach- 
ing even to all worlds—except to any wandering star lost in the 
blackness of darkness forever. So the evil of sin in this. world 
might, with the license of impunity, become a far-extended evil ; 
while its treatment under the atonement may become a far-extended 
good, reaching even to all intelligences—except the incorrigible or 
finally lost, fitly compared to a wandering and forever lost star.’ 
And such treatment of sin, with forgiveness on a true faith in Christ, 
may be, and no doubt is, an infinitely higher moral good to other 
intelligences than its unconditional doom under the penalty of 
justice. ° 

‘Isaac Taylor: Saturday Evening, p. 370. 2 Jude 18. 
* Watson: Sermons, vol. i, pp. 187-189. 
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Thus all minds receive the great lesson of the atonement, with its 
SUBLIMEST potency of moral truth and pathos of love. And all 
aaa intelligences, faithful or fallen, must bow -the knee at 
the name of Jesus. In the lesson of his cross all must learn the pro- 
foundest truth of the divine holiness and love; of the evil and 
hopeless doom of unatoned or unrepented sin; of the obligation 
and blessedness of obedience and love. All holy intelligences, 
bound in deeper love and loyalty to the divine throne by the moral 
power of the atonement, will forever stand the firmer in their obe- 
dience and bliss.! And the cross, once the stigma of most heinous 
crime and the sign of the deepest abasement of Christ, shall hence- 
forth symbolize to all intelligences the sublimest moral truth in the 


universe. 


A 1 Bledsoe: Theodicy, pp. 204-208. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
UNIVERSALITY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


ARMINIANISM and Calvinism, the two leading evangelical systems, 
inevitably join issue on the extent of the atonement. The former, 
by its principles of moral government, its doctrine of sin, and the 
cardinal facts of its soteriology, is determined toa theory of univer- 
sality. The latter, by its doctrine of divine decrees, its principles 
of soteriology, and the nature of the atonement which it maintains, 
is determined to a theory of limitation. Hence the question of 
extent is more than a question of fact ; it concerns the very doctrine 
of atonement. It specially concerns the doctrine of satisfaction. 
If in the divine destination the atonement is alike for all, and actu- 
ally as well as potentially sufficient for all, then that doctrine cannot 
be true. Otherwise, all must be saved. Its advocates will not dis- 
sent from this. 

There is a modified Calvinism which holds a general atonement ; 
but the fact does not affect the correctness of our 4 yew qHe- 
statement respecting Calvinism proper. And this 8% 
modified view rather shifts than voids the very serious difficulties 
of limitation, or replaces them by others equally grave. The new 
theory originated early in the seventeenth century with Camero, an 
eminent Protestant, and professor of theology in France. Amyraut, 
Placeus, and Cappellus were his associates, and active in the devel- 
opment and propagation of his views. Baxter was in their succes- 
sion. Many Congregationalists and NewSchool Presbyterians haye 
held substantially the same theory.’ 

The doctrine, while maintaining a general atonement, holds in 
connection with it special election and a sovereign application of 
grace in the salvation of the elect. Christ diedforall. The Gospel, 
with all its overtures of grace, may therefore be preached to all in 
the fullest consistency. But all reject its proffered grace. They 
do this from a moral inability to its acceptance ; yet responsibly, 
because of a natural ability to the acceptance. Then God inter- 
poses and sovereignly applies the grace of atonement in the salva- 
tion of the elect. 

In addition to the two distinctions of supralapsarian and infra- 


1 McClintock & Strong : Cyclopedia, vol. i, pp. 209, 210. 
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lapsarian election, this doctrine really gives us a third, which might 
inrrarepemp- be called infraredemptarian. A universal atonement 
HEL Se could have no universal gracious purpose when before- 
hand God had elected a part to the benefit of its grace and excluded 
the rest therefrom. Indeed, such a prior election and a universal 
atonement cannot stand together. An election after redemption 
may be consistent with this modified Calvinistic soteriology. The 
theory, however, is really valueless for the relief of the very serious 
difficulties which beset the doctrine of a limited atonement. But 
we here dismiss it as not directly in the line of the present question. 

This further may be said, without any retraction respecting Cal- 
vinism, that there is nothing in its deeper principles to limit the 
atonement, had it pleased God to destine it for all. Such a divine 
sovereignty as the system asserts was surely free to embrace all in 
the covenant of redemptive grace. But as the atonement of satis- 
faction, both by its own nature and by all the principles of soteriol- 
ogy scientifically united with it, must issue in the actual salvation 
ofall for whom it is made, and as actual salvation islimited in fact, 
therefore such an atonement must have been limited in its divine 
destination. So it is held. 

The question of extent in the atonement has its issue and inter- 
est mainly between Arminianism and Calvinism. Historically, its 
polemics is specially between them. Nor shall we turn aside in this 
discussion to treat its comparatively indifferent relation to other 
schemes. Both of these systems maintain the reality of an atone- 
ment in Christ as the only and necessary ground of forgiveness and 
salvation ; and as the question of its nature lies specially between 
them, so does that of its extent. 


I. DETERMINING Law OF EXTENT. 

1. Intrinsic Sufficiency for All.—lf the son of a king should 
mediate in behalf of rebellious subjects, and so much should be 
required, in whatever form of personal sacrifice, for each individual 
forgiveness, then the extent of the forgiveness provided would be 
determined by the amount of sacrifice endured by the mediating 
son. The atonement in the mediation of Christ is on a different 
principle. So it is maintained, and has been, with the exception 
of such as hold the now generally discarded theory of an identical or 
equal penalty by substitution. Now by common consent the atone- 
ment is the same in intrinsic worth, and infinitely sufficient for all, 
whether really for all or for only a part. Hence, if there be a limi- 
tation to a part of mankind, it must be the result of a limiting 
divine destination, and not from any want of an intrinsic sufficiency 
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for all. So far there is now no reason for any issue between Cal- 
Vinism and Arminianism. 

2. Divine Destination Determinative of Hxtent.—The notion of 
a redemption of humanity as a nature, and therefore of all indi- 
vidual partakers of the nature, is inherently erroneous and false to 
the true doctrine of atonement. The atonement is for sinners as 
such, and, therefore, must be for them as individual sinners. It is 
only as such that they can be either condemned or forgiven. It is 
only, therefore, in their distinct personalities that they can be either 
in need of anatonement or the recipients of its grace. This notion 
of the redemption of human nature as such, and therefore of all 
men, has never gained any formal position in Arminian theology; 
yet it has not been entirely absent from individual opinion and ut- 
terance. It has, probably, commended itself to some as strongly 
favoring the universality of the atonement. If founded in truth it 
would be conclusive of the question ; but it is not founded in the 
truth, nor can it be, and for the reason previously given. Nor is 
such a position at all necessary to the grand truth of a universal 
atonement. 

The atonement is for individual men by virtue of a divine inten- 
tion. While, therefore, sufficient for all, it is really for haan ae 
all or for a partonly, according to that same intention. WHOM IN- 
We are so writing in full knowledge of the fact that such = "’\?*”- 
is precisely and explicitly the Calvinistic position. We shun it not 
onthataccount. It is the truth in the case, and, therefore, we fully 
accept it. We shall suffer no detriment, but find an advantage, in 
the maintenance of a universal atonement. But Calvinistic divines, 
while holding a limited atonement, are most pronounced upon its 
intrinsic sufficiency for all. And they warmly repel all accusation 
of a contrary view, and all idea that a limitation of sufficiency can 
have any logical sequence to their doctrine. No Arminian can be 
more explicit or emphatic in the declaration of this sufficiency.: 
The question of their consistency is another question, but one that 
does not properly arisehere. But they are consistent and right 
in maintaining that the extent of the atonement is determined 
by its divine destination. While intrinsically sufficient for all, it 
is really for only a part, because God so intended it. Such is their 
ground. 

We might verify these positions by numerous quotations from the 
highest Calvinistic authorities. Their truth, however, qyy garyinis- 
is so familiar to careful students of this subject, and so T¢ view. 
out of all question, as to be in little need of proof. A few quota- 
tions may be given in the way of example or illustration. 

s 
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““The obedience and sufferings of Christ, considered in them- 
selves, are, on account of the infinite dignity of his per- 
son, of that value as to have been sufficient for redeem- 
ing, not only all and every man in particular, but many myriads 
besides, had it so pleased God and Christ that he should have 
undertaken and satisfied for them.” ’ 

On the question respecting the extent of the atonement: “It 
does not respect the value and sufficiency of the death of 
Christ, whether as to its intrinsic worth it might be 
sufficient for the redemption of all men. It is confessed by all, 
that since its value is infinite, it would have been sufficient for the 
redemption of the entire human family had it appeared good to 
God to extend it to the whole world. . . . The question which we 
discuss concerns the purpose of the Father in sending the Son, and 
the intention of the Son in dying.” ?” 

‘‘The two sides of this question do not imply any difference of 
opinion with regard to the sufficiency of the death of 
Christ, or with regard to the number and character of 
those who shall eventually be saved. . . . But they differas to the 
destination of the death of Christ ; whether in the purpose of the 
Father and the will of the Son it respected all mankind, or only 
those persons to whom the benefit of itis at length to be applied.” * 

*‘ All Calvinists agree in maintaining earnestly that Christ’s 
obedience and sufferings were of infinite intrinsic value 
in the eye of the law, and that there was no need for 
him to obey or suffer an iota more nor a moment longer in order to 
secure, if God so willed, the salvation of every man, woman, and 
child that ever lived.” * We add a few references.’ 

Whether such a view has scientific consistency is a question which 
question or Concerns not us, but those who maintain it. Dr. Schaff 
consistency. hag real ground for saying, as he artlessly does in the 
reference just given: ‘‘ Full logical consistency would require us to 
measure the value of Christ’s atonement by the extent of its actual 
benefit or availability, and either to expand or to contract it accord- 
ing to the number of theelect.” If the atonement is by penal sub- 
stitution, why did Christ suffer afar deeper punishment than strict 
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justice required as a full equivalent for the penal dues of the elect ? 
We know that the excess of merit is ascribed to the infinite rank of 
Christ. But, on this doctrine, his penal suffering is a necessary 
element of atonement : and it is still true that he suffered a deeper 
punishment than justice required. Was this just ? Would God 
so punish him when a far less measure would be all that justice 
required ? The rectoral atonement has a place for the utmost 
Vicarious suffering of Christ : but the satisfaction atonement has 
no place for any excess of substitutional punishment. There is an 
excess without any claim or ground in justice, or any end in grace. 
Punishment, without an adequate ground in justice, is itself an 
injustice. This is as true in the case of a substitute in penalty as 
in that of the actual offender ; and as true of all excess of punish- 
ment above the requirement of justice as of punishment without 
any ground in justice. And what a waste of atoning worth! All 
the excess of unapplied grace—enough for all the finally lost and 
infinitely more—goes for nothing. And those who so cry out 
against a universal atonement as implying that Christ suffered and 
died for many in vain are thoroughly estopped by the inevitable 
implications of their own doctrine. Yet satisfactionists will not 
surrender this infinite sufficiency. In maintaining a limited 
atonement they have the profoundest need for it. They could 
not presume to vindicate the universal overture of atoning grace 
upon the ground of an atonement confessed to be sufficient for 
only a part. 

It is surely clear enough, from the quotations and references given, 
that Calvinism holds the divine destination of the atonement to be 
determinative of its extent. We fully accept this position. Cal- 
vinism is right, not in the limitation of the atonement, but in the 
determining law of its extent. 

3. The True Inquiry.—It the son of a king should interpose in 
atonement for rebellious subjects, any limitation must be imposed. 
either by the will and purpose of the sovereign atoned, or by the 
will and purpose of the atoning son. No other has any power in 
the case. And if we knew the pleasure of each we could determine 
therefrom the extent of the reconciliation for which provision is 
made. The atonement is made between the Father and the Son. 
If limited, either the Father would not accept, or the Son would 
notmake, an atonement for all. There is no other law of limitation. 
The true inquiry, therefore, respects the will of the Father and the 
Son, or what was the pleasure of each respecting the extent of the 
atonement. 

In this we are still in full accord with the Calvinistic position. 
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This also is clear from the quotations and references previously given. 
To these many others might be added. ‘‘ The pivot 
on which the controversy—respecting the extent of the 
atonement—turns is, what was the purpose of the Father in sending 
his Son to die, and the object which Christ had in view in dying ; 
not what is the value and efficacy of his death.”’ <‘ But the ques- 
tion does truly and only relate to the design of the Father and of 
the Son in respect to the persons for whose benefit the atonement 
was made ; that is, to whom, in the making of it, they intended it 
should be applied.” 


THE PIVOT. 


II. PLEASURE OF THE FATHER. 

On such a question it is proper to conclude the pleasure of the 
Father from his own revealed character. There are intimately 
related facts of decisive testimony, and, also, divine utterances 
authoritative in the case. 

1. Question of his Sovereignty.—No plea of the divine sover- 
iwpirrerenr eignty can bar the inquiry into the divine pleasure 
TOTHE ISSUE. yegpecting the extent of the atonement. In any case, 
the question is not so much what God might have done as what he 
was disposed to do and really has done. We raise no question 
respecting a true divine sovereignty, but discard a purely arbitrary 
one as utterly inconsistent with the character of God and the great 
facts of his providence. Even an absolute arbitrary sovereignty 
might as well conclude for a general as for a limited atonement. 
But God does not rule in such a sovereignty. All rewards of men 
according to moral character are to the contrary. So are the 
revealed decisions of the final judgment. And so is the atonement 
itself. An absolute sovereignty could need no atonement in order 
to forgiveness, or in determining the happy destinies of men. Such 
an administration would be far less inconsistent with the divine 
character than the unconditional reprobation, or equally dooming 
preterition, of the great part of mankind. And if there be a few 
facts or utterances which might be construed in favor of an arbi- 
trary sovereignty, they must yield to the great facts, with the atone- 
ment itself, which prove the contrary. It is written, and often 
applied in this connection, ‘‘ Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.” ° But can the forced application of such a text 
conclude this question ? And did it seem good in the sight of the 
heavenly Father to limit an atonement sufficient for all to the bene- 
fit of only a part? Good how, or for what? Good as the expression 
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of a sovereignty which his providence and the atonement itself dis- 
claim ? Good as a revelation of justice or grace? Good as a salu- 
tary lesson of moral government ? It could have no such reason, 
because an arbitrary sovereignty can have no other reason for its 
acts than its own arbitrariness. 

2. In one Relation to All.—God is the Creator and Father of all 
men.’ There is, therefore, no difference of divine relationship 
which could be a reason for limitation in the atonement. 

This point will carry us further. The atonement originated in 
the divine compassion, and in its provisions and purposes answers 
to its yearnings. One reason of this compassion was in the divine 
Fatherhood. God so loved us as wretched and perishing, but espe- 
cially because we were his wretched and perishing children. Hence 
the very reason of his redeeming love was common in all. It could 
not, therefore, have been the pleasure of God to destine the 
atonement to the favor of only a part, when his love, in which it 
originated, equally embraced all. And this universal divine love 
witnesses to a universal atonement. 

3. Allin a Common State of Evil.—As all men appeared in the 
vision of the divine prescience, there was no difference in their state 
of evil, certainly none which could bea reason for a partial redemp- 
tion. Their depravity had a common source and was a common 
ruin. And however they might be foreseen to differ in actual life, 
satisfactionists themselves vigorously deny any and every thing in 
them as the reason of the alleged limitation. Hence there is not 
any peculiar evil in a part as the reason of a partial redemption. 

This point, also, will carry us further. Again, the atonement 
originated in the divine compassion. God so loved us as to provide 
aransom for our souls. This could be no other than a love of com- 
passion, because the objects of it are sinners and enemies.? Why this 
pitying love? Its subjective form in God has an objective reason 
in us. That reason lies in the miseries of our moral ruin. And 
could this pitying love impose upon itself an arbitrary limitation 
when the very reason of it existed alike in all? And could it be 
the pleasure of the Father to limit the atonement to a part when 
his compassion, in which it originated, equally embraced all? 

4. Voice of the Divine Perfections.—The atonement has a most 
intimate relation to the divine perfections. Hence they have testi- 
mony to give respecting the divine pleasure as to its extent. 

Divine justice has no unsatisfiable claim. And the redeeming 
work of Christ, if so intended, is sufficient for its full contentment 

1 Num. xvi, 22; xxvii, 16; Acts xvii, 28; Heb. xii, 9. 
? Rom, v, 8-10 ; Eph. ii, 4, 5. 
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in behalf of all who accept its grace. So the most rigid partialism 
will affirm. Forgiveness on the ground of such an atone- 
ment tarnishes no glory of justice, nor sacrifices any 
right or interest of moral government. Hence all reason for limi- 
tation in divine justice is excluded. 

The divine holiness has no reason for limitation. If the atone- 
ment is intrinsically efficacious in the sanctification of 
all the objects of its favor, then the broader its extent 
the greater the interest of holiness secured. Indeed, such higher 
realization of holiness must have been a great reason for the divine 
preference of a universal redemption. 

As the atonement is a sufficient ground of forgiveness, and, in the 
case of every sinner saved, a higher revelation of the 
divine perfections than could be realized in his merited 
penal doom, so the broader the atonement the greater the good 
attained. There would also be the greater service to the ends of 
moral government. Hence, on either theory of atonement, the 
broader its destination, the broader is its helpful grace and the more 
salutary its moral lessons. Can it, therefore, be consistent with the 
divine wisdom to prefer the less good when, through the same 
atonement, the infinitely greater might be procured ? 

Beyond these favoring facts, the extent of the atonement is a 
question of the divine goodness. Whatis the answer of 
that goodness? It is really voiced in the sublime words, 
“God is love!” A God of love must prefer the happiness of all. 
And as in very truth—as according to all the deeper principles of 
Calvinism—there was no hinderance in the case, his good pleasure 
must have been for a universal atonement. 

. God has spoken to this point so directly, and in such utterances, 
as to put the fact of his good pleasure for a universal 
atonement out of all question.’ Is it true, as he affirms 
under most solemn self-adjuration, that he has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but thathe turn from his way and live? Is it 
true that he so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
for its redemption ? Is it true that he will have all men to be 
saved ? Is it true that he is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish ? Can it be, then, that in the absence of all 
hinderance, and with the presence of an infinitely greater good, he 
preferred a limited atonement, and sovereignly destined one intrin- 
sically sufficient for all to the favor of only a part ? It cannot be. 
And the Father placed no narrower limit to the grace of redemption 
than the uttermost circle of humanity. 
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III. PLEASURE OF THE Son. 

1. Application of Preceding Facts.—All the facts and principles 
respecting the pleasure of the Father have full application in the 
case of the Son. They are of one mind, and the same objects of 
redeeming love are before them. There is equally with the Son an 
absence of all reason for a preference of limitation in the atonement, 
and the presence of the same reasons for his pleasure in its univer- 
sality. 

2. Atoning Work the Same.—In an atonement by identical or 
equal penalty, the greater sacrifice required by the greater extent 
might have been a reason with the Son for limitation. But the 
atonement isnot such. And no lower step of abasement nor deeper 
anguish was required to embrace all within the sufficiency of its 
redemptive grace. The vicarious sufferings of Christ as actually 
endured are all-sufficient for a universal atonement. 

We are here in full accord with the highest authorities on the 
doctrine of satisfaction. This will appear on a recur- 
rence to citations and references previously given. We 
may add one here: “ All that Christ did and suffered would have 
been necessary had only one human soul been the object of redemp- 
tion ; and nothing different, and nothing more, would have been 
required had every child of Adam been saved through his blood.”? 
While this view is utterly inconsistent with the principles of satis- 
factionists, it shows equally well their position on the question in 
hand. And they ever allege this sufficiency as the chief ground on 
which they attempt a defense of the divine sincerity in a universal 
overture of redemptive grace. If, therefore, the sufferings of Christ 
as actually endured are sufficient for the salvation of all men, there 
could have been no reason or motive from the amount of suffering 
necessary to give him preference for a limited atonement. 

3. A Question of his Love.—The question, then, respecting the 
pleasure of the Son has its answer from his love. That answer 
must be decisive. Nor is it in any doubt. The Son of God, who 
in pitying love to sinners parted with his glory and humbled him- 
self to the deepest suffering and shame, was not wanting in redeem- 
ing love to all men. And it was his good pleasure that his atone- 
ment should be for all. His cross so affirms. 


IN ACCORD. 


IV. ScrrprurE TESTIMONY. 
Under this heading we might discuss at length the Scripture texts 
usually brought in proof respectively of limitation and universality 
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in the atonement. This, however, is not our purpose ; and a brief 
treatment will answer for the issue. 

1. Proof-texts for Limitation.—The texts of Scripture more 
directly applied in proof of a limited atonement are not numerous. 
Nor will they require a critical or elaborate exegesis to show either 
their affirmative inconclusiveness or their utter impotence against the 
many which so explicitly assert its universality. We shall give the 
texts for limitation by reference and without full citation. And forthe 
sake of a manifest fairness we will give them from a master in Calvin- 
ism, with his own italicizing and connecting and explanatory words. 

«The mission and death of Christ are restricted to a limited 
number—to his people, his sheep, his friends, his Church, his 
body ; and nowhere extended to all men severally and collect- 
ively. Thus Christ is ‘called Jesus, because he shall save his people 
from their sins.?? He is called the Saviour of his body ;* ‘the 
good shepherd who lays down his life for the sheep,’ * and ‘ for his 
friends.’* He issaid ‘to die that he might gather together in one 
the children of God that were scattered abroad.’* It is said that 
Christ ‘hath purchased the Church with his own blood.’*® If Christ 
died for every one of Adam’s posterity why should the Scriptures 
so often restrict the object of his death to a few?”’ 

This should be noted first, that in all the texts given there is not 
xotnmame one word which limits the atonement to the subjects 
wigkD: named. And with infinitely more reason and force 
may we ask, If the atonement is for only a few, why do the 
Scriptures so often assert that it is for all? If, as assumed, it is in 
its own nature necessarily saving, and the actual saving is included. 
in it, then, of course, there is a limitation. But it is not such. 
Sufficient proof to the contrary has already been given. Nothing 
respecting the atonement is more certain than the real conditional- 
ity of its saving grace. Hence, it is a mere assumption that the 
atonement is necessarily saving, and, therefore, that the actual 
saving is the extent of it. And the elimination of this assumption 
invalidates the sum of the author’s argument. Christ did die for 
the subjects named in these texts; but as they are without a 
restricting word, they are without proof of a limited atonement. 

Stress is laid upon the terms, his people, his sheep, his friends, 
ee his Church, his body, as though they designated a dis- 
TERMS. tinct and limited class for which Christ died. They are 
a distinct and limited class, but as actually saved, not simply as 

i Matt. i, 21. 2 Eph, vy, 23. 3 John x, 15. * John xv, 18. 
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redeemed, and especially not beforetheirredemption. There is no such 
a class except as the fruit of atonement. Hence, there could be no 
such a restricted class for which Christ died. The atonement, as the 
only ground of their peculiar relation to Christ, must precede that re- 
lation, and be made for them as lost sinners, ungodly, and enemies.! 
They can enter into such a peculiar relation to Christ only through 
the graceof an atonement previously made for them. Thatsame atone- 
ment, previously made for them as sinners, was so made for all men. 

If these texts prove alimited atonement they must be inconsistent 
with its universality; or, if consistent with this, they do 77 avgoane 
not provea limited one. There is not the least difficulty wirn unrver- 
in this consistency. It is true, indeed, that Christ died S44 
for all the actual sharers in the saving grace of atonement. And 
there are special reasons for emphasizing the fact. Thus Christ im- 
presses upon their minds the greatness of his love to them, and the 
greatness of the benefit received through the grace of his redemption, 
and so enforces his own claim upon their love. But no law of 
interpretation either requires or implies the assumed restriction in 
such a use of terms. And the scheme of universality can use them 
just as freely and consistently as the most rigid partialism. 

2. Proof-texts for Universality.—There is one class with the 
universal terms a// and every. ‘‘ For there is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ; 
who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in 
due time.”’ Yes, to be testified asa truth, and not to be witnessed 
against. And the text gives its own testimony. We know nota 
formula for the better expression of a universal atonement. ‘‘ For 
therefore we both labor and suffer reproach, because we trust in the 
living God, who is the Saviour of all men, specially of those that 
believe.” * If God is not in some similarity of meaning the Saviour 
of all men, as he is specially the Saviour of believers, there is here 
a comparison without any basis in analogy. If many are foreor- 
dained to eternal destruction, or merely under the preterition of a 
limited atonement equally dooming them to perdition, God is not 
in any sense the Saviour of all men. But with a universal atone- 
ment, whereby the salvation of all is possible, as that of believers is 
actual, there is a clear sense in which he is the Saviour of all men, 
and a sense consistent with the implied analogy of the text. 

“* But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor ; that he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man.”* Every man is every man. The identity of the 
1Rom. v, 6-10; Eph. ii, 11-22. *1Tim. ii) 5,6. °1Tim.iv,10, ‘Heb. ii, 9: 
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two terms of a proposition does not exclude their equivalence. 
Rather, we have the simple truth that a fact is what it is. Andno 
skill in exegesis can reduce this text to the measure of a limited 
atonement. 

There is another class which affirms the redemption of the world, 
and in the truest sense of a universal atonement.’ The 
weakness of all attempts to reduce these texts to the 
meaning of a limited atonement really concedes their irreducible uni- 
versality. The attempt requires an identification of the world with 
the elect. They must have one sense, in that both must mean the 
same persons. ‘These texts would thus be classed with the proof- 
texts of limitation, previously considered. World would be one in 
meaning with the people, sheep, friends, Church, body of Christ. 
Will it bear such a sense? The exegete has not yet arisen who 
can answer affirmatively and make good his answer. 

3. Redemption in Extent of the Evil of Sin.—More than once is 
the co-extension of sin. and atonement set forth. 

“‘ Therefore, as by the offense of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life”? The “all men” in relation to Adam are all in the fullest 
sense. No real Calvinist will question it. But the “all men” in 
relation to the redemption in Christ must be all in the same sense 
of universality. Indeed, the “all men” in the two relations to 
Adam and Christ are the very same ; and only a forced interpreta- 
tion could give less extension to the term in the latter case than in 
the former. The text clearly gives us a universal atonement. 

“«For the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead : and that he died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose again.” * In the full 
sense of Scripture, Christ died for men as in a state of sin and 
death, and only for such. But he died for all; therefore all were 
dead. Thus, in asomewhat syllogistic statement the text gives the 
universality of the atoning death of Christ as the major premise. 
It is thus placed as a truth above question. 

For “all dead” some give the rendering ‘“‘all died ”’—died in 
and with Christ.* Thereon an attempt is made to 
limit the atonement to the elect. We will not contend 
about the new rendering, but must dispute the limiting interpre- 
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1 John i, 29; iii, 16,17; xii, 47; 2 Cor. v, 18, 19; 1 John ii, 1, 2; iv, 14. 
* Rom. v, 18. 32 Cor. v, 14, 15. 
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tation. Candlish here finds the Headship of Christ and the doc- 
trine of imputation of sin to him, and of all that he does and suffers 
to those whom he represents, in asense “that whatever befalls the 
Head must be held to pass, and must actually pass, efficaciously, 
to all whom he represents.” This is the necessary salvation of all 
for whom Christ died. Hence, he must have died for only a part, 
or the apostle’s argument is implicated in Universalism: « Not 
only is the argument thus hopelessly perplexed, but, as in the for- 
mer case, it is found to tell in favor of the notion of universal salva- 
tion rather than any thing else ; making actual salvation, through 
the death and life of Christ, co-extensive with death through the 
sin of Adam.” We could not deplore such a realization. Nor 
could Dr. Candlish. His trouble is with the logic of 

the case. Actual salvation is limited in facts there= ee 
fore, an atonement necessarily saving must be limited. He is 
logically right ; but the trouble comes from his erroneous doctrine 
of satisfaction. With an atonement in vicarious suffering sufficient 
for all, but really conditional in the saving result, its universality 
is in full accord with a limited actual salvation. There is, there- 
fore, no exigency of interpretation from a necessary harmony of fact 
and doctrine, requiring either the exclusion of the manifest com- 
parison of sin and atonement in co-extension, or the reduction of a 
universal term to the meaning of a part. And the text above cited, 
despite all the efforts of a limiting scheme, is clear proof of a uni- 
versal atonement. 

4. Testimony of the Great Commission.—< And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned.”! This great commission laid 
its solemn charge upon the apostles with all the obligation and 
authority which the Master, now risen and with all power in his 
hand, could impose. So it comes down the ages upon all Churches 
and ministers. And so all true Churches and ministers receive it. 
We thus have certain indisputable facts intimately related to the 
extent of the atonement, and decisive of its universality. 

The very terms of the great commission are decisive of this, that 
the Gospel is for all. And its universal PYesGhING” cay gospay 
should be, and in the very nature of it must be, the For aut. 
free offer of saving grace in Christ to all. The most rigid limita- 
tionists fully admit this.” Indeed, they have no alternative. Nor 
need we insist upon what no one questions. 

‘Mark xvi, 15, 16. 
* Symington: Atonement and Intercession, pp. 209, 210. 
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The Gospel is the overture of salvation. All to whom it is 
canvanion  Dreached may accept it and be saved. ‘To this end it is 
ruePrivitece preached. And the same privilege would ever accom- 
ee pany the Gospel, were it fully preached in all the world. 
Nor need we here contend for what is fully conceded.’ 

It is the duty of all to whom the Gospel comes to accept it in 
He Grate leith, and a faith unto salvation. The same would be 
tie puty or true, were it in the fullest sense preached to all. This 
ou obligation is in the very terms of the great commission. 
Hence, eternal destinies are determined according as the Gospel is 
received or rejected : ‘“‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” ‘Only on an 
obligation to a true, saving faith in Christ could our action in the 
case have-such consequence. Other texts equally express or imply 

the same duty of a saving faith.” We shall have everlasting life or 
- shall perish, according as we believe or believe not ; are in condem- 
nation or free from it, according to the same action ; are heirs of 
_ life eternal or under the abiding wrath of God, as we believe on 
the Son or do not believe. Limitationists concede and maintain 
this duty of faith.* Hence, we need not further support what 
is not disputed. Indeed, special account is made of this obli- 
gation for the vindication of divine justice in the final doom of 
unbelievers. 

The duty of a saving faith in Christ implies an actual grace of 
ce requiren Salvation in him. The required faith must terminate 
FAITH in his redeeming death. An attainable grace of sal- 
vation absolutely conditions the obligation of such a faith. But, 
on a limited atonement, the Gospel comes to many for whom there 
really is no such grace. Nor will the assertion of an intrinsic suffi- 
ciency for all void this consequence. Then can this faith be the 
duty of any one for whom there is no saving grace? How can it 
be? It has no objective truth, and would be a trust in what does 
not exist. Nor could the salvation possibly accrue upon the faith. 
And has Christ enjoined the offer of an impossible blessing ? Has 
he commanded faith in what is not real ? Has he made the unbelief 
of what is not true a sin of exceeding demerit and damnableness ? 
No, he has not done any of these things. We can most positively 
so deny, but only on the ground of a real atonement for all. 

On a limited atonement, the duty of this faith must be most diffi- 
cult—too difficult, indeed, to be so responsible. The faith implies, 


1 Hodge: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 558. * John iii, 14-16, 18, 36. 
5 Princeton Hssays, First Series, p. 287; Crawford : The Scripture Doctrine of 
the Atonement, p. 202; Candlish : The Atonement, pp. 172, 260. 
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not only an intrinsically sufficient, but an actually sufficient, atone- 
ment for every one exercising it. Faith in this fact DIRFIOULIS Ge 
of an actual atonement must precede, as its necessary THE rarru. 
condition, the faith of a saving trust in Christ. This is denied.’ 
Both authors given in the reference properly distinguish the 
mental acts of one in believing that Christ died for him, and 
in believing in him for salvation ; but, strange enough, both deny 
a necessary precedence to the former act of faith, and, indeed, give 
precedence to the latter. We know not the mental philosophy by 
which they place these facts in this order. It must originate in the 
exigency of their soteriology rather than in the careful study and 
scientific use of the facts of psychology. But no man ever did or 
can believe in Christ unto salvation without first believing that he 
died forhim. This is the necessary order of the mental facts. And 
it is utterly nugatory to plead that no one is commanded first to 
believe that Christ died for him. This is not the point; the 
necessity arises, not from the immediate command of such a preced- 
ing faith, but from inevitable laws of the mind, under the obliga- 
tion of a divinely enjoined saving faith in Christ. Such is the 
necessary order of kindred facts : ‘‘ For he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he isa rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.”? Here faith in God, as existing and good, must pre- 
cede all successful coming to him in an earnest seeking and a true 
faith of trust for his blessing. There is the same necessary order of 
facts respecting our faith in Christ: first, in believing that he died 
for us; then, in a sure trust of faith in him for salvation. 

It is here that, on a limited atonement, the exceeding difficulty 
of the required faith arises. If Christ died for ONIV«S “pomy-oe aia 
part, and, as many hold, for only the far smaller part of Drrricurry. 
adults, no man has, nor can have, previous to his conversion, satis- 
factory evidence that there is an atonement for him. And, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of chance as applicable in the case, the presump- 
tion is strongly against it. How, then, can he savingly trust in 
Christ ? It is nothing to the point to answer, that he does not 
know that he is left without redemption ; for what he needs to be 
assured of, as the necessary condition of a saving faith in Christ, 
is, that he did redeem him. 

We group the facts given us under the great commission. The 
Gospel is for all, and in the free overture of Saving grace rap avons. 
in Christ. Salvation is the privilege of all to whom ™E£NT For aLt. 
the gracious overtureis made. A saying faith in the redemption of 

'Turrettin: Atonement of Christ, p. 178; Smeaton : The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment as Taught by Christ Himself, p. 322. * Heb. xi, 6. 
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Christ is the duty of all who have the Gospel. These are not mere 
inferences, but facts clearly given in the Scriptures, and fully con- 
ceded by the advocates of a limited atonement. By all the force of 
their logic they witness to the fact of a real atonement for all. They 
have no other ground. ‘The overture of saving grace has no other ; 
nor the privilege of salvation ; nor the duty of a saving faith in 
Christ ; nor the guilt and damnableness of unbelief. Therefore, 
these facts imperatively require a universal atonement, and, so re- 
quiring, affirm its truth. 


V. FALLACIES IN DEFENSE OF LIMITATION. 

The law of scientific accordance in vitally related truths and 
facts makes very serious trouble for the theory of a limited atone- 
ment. Certain very discordant but admitted facts require recon- 
ciliation with the limitation, or, rather, with the divine sincerity, as 
concerned therein. We shall show that the attempted reconcilia- 
tion proceeds with fallacies, and, therefore, ends in fallacy. 

1. Facts Admitted.—These facts were given with the great com- 
mission in the previous section, and here need only to be recalled. 
The Gospel is for all. Salvation is the privilege of all under the 
Gospel. A saving faith in Christ is the duty of all who hear the 
Gospel. Such are the facts. They have the authority of Scrip- 
ture. lLimitationists fully admit them, as manifest in references 
previously given. Such references might be increased to a great 
number. No modern Calvinistic author of any influence will ques- 
tion them. The common attempt to reconcile them with the divine 
sincerity is in their full admission. 

2. Inconsistent with the Divine Sincerity.—There is here no 
issue either on the admitted facts or on the divine sincerity: the 
question respects the consistency of the facts with that sincerity, 
on the ground of a limited atonement. We assert their inconsist- 
ency, and accuse their attempted reconciliation of egregious fal- 
lacy. On a limited atonement, the Gospel cannot be sincerely 
preached to all. Nor can salvation be the privilege of all. Nor 
can a saving faith in Christ be the duty of all, nor of any for whom 
his death was not divinely destined as an atonement. Such adivine 
overture of grace and requirement of faith would be to the unre- 
deemed a mockery and a cruelty. These facts go into the present 
- issue. There are no other facts or vindicatory pleas which can void 
the force of their logic. They do not implicate the divine sin- 
cerity, but conclude the universality of the atonement as the only 
ground of their consistency with that sincerity. 

3. Sufficiency of Atonement in Vindication.—The ground on 
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which limitationists specially attempt a vindication of the divine 
sincerity in a universal overture of saving grace, with the other 
admitted facts, is an alleged sufficiency of the atonement for all.’ 
The fact is so familiar that there is but slight reason for any ref- 
erence. We have previously shown how fully the advocates of a 
limited atonement maintain its intrinsic sufficiency, in just what 
Christ did and suffered, for the salvation of all men. Thus they 
have their position of defense in the present issue. Whether, on 
their doctrine of atonement, there is a real and available sufficiency, 
such as will answer for the required vindication, we shall directly 
consider. For the present it may suffice to note the ground on 
which the vindication is attempted. 

4. True Sense of Sufficiency.—We must distinguish between 
a mere intrinsic and an actual sufficiency. There is reason for the 
distinction. Satisfactionists fully recognize it, especially in appli- 
cation to the redemptive work of Christ. An intrinsic sufficiency 
is from what a thing is in its own capability. An actual sufficiency 
is from its appropriation. A life-boat may have ample capacity for 
the rescue of twenty shipwrecked mariners ; but if appropriated, 
and limited by the appropriation, to the rescue of only ten, the 
actual and available sufficiency is only so much. One man has 
money enough for the liberation of twenty prisoners for debt ; but 
whether it shall be available, and so actually sufficient, depends 
upon his use or appropriation of it. Even if he should appropriate 
the whole sum, but at the same time restrict it to the benefit of 
a fixed number—ten of the twenty—then, while intrinsically suffi- 
cient for the liberation of all, it would be actually sufficient and 
available for only the designated ten. The atonement of satisfaction 
must yield to such a consequence. The redemptive mediation of 
Christ, in just what he did and suffered, has intrinsic sufficiency 
for the salvation of all men, but there is a limiting divine destina- 
tion. Such are the facts as given by satisfactionists themselves. 
The sufficiency for all is only potential, not actual from a universal 
destination. But for the divine vindication in a universal overture 
of saving grace in Christ, and in holding all to so responsible a duty 
of faith in him, a mere intrinsic sufficiency will not answer. Only 
an actual and available sufficiency will so answer. 

5. Sufficiency only with Divine Destination.—The sufferings of 
Christ have no atoning value except as they were vicariously en- 
dured for sinners with the purpose of an atonement. His incarna- 
tion and death are conceivable and possible entirely apart from the 

1 Princeton Essays, First Series, p. 291; Symington: Atonement and Inter- 
cession, pp. 186, 218. 
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purposes of redemption. In that case they could have no atoning 
element. All atonement is absolutely conditioned by his so suffer- 
ing for sinners. 

The extent of the atonement is thus determined by its divine des- 
perermining tination. This agrees with the above principle. -And, 
DESTINATION. ag we have seen, it is a primary principle in the 
doctrine of satisfaction. Hence, as atonement is necessarily con- 
ditioned on the divine appointment and acceptance of the sufferings 
of Christ as a substitute in behalf of sinners, so the divine destina- 
tion absolutely fixes the limit of its extent. There is no atonement 
beyond. As the sufferings of Christ are an atonement for sin only 
with their divine destination to that end, so they have no atoning 
value for any one beyond those for whom they were redemptively 
destined. And the plea of a sufficient atonement for all, while 
its limited destination is firmly maintained, is the sheerest fallacy. 
It is as utterly insufficient for all for whom it was not divinely 
destined as though no atonement had been made for any. 
Hence the alleged ground on which it is attempted to vindicate 
the divine sincerity in the universal overture of saving grace, and 
the imperative requirement of saving faith in Christ, is no ground 
at all. 

6. Limited in the Scheme of Satisfaction.—lf we test the assump- 
tion of a universal sufficiency in the atonement by the principles of 
the satisfaction theory, we shall further see how utterly groundless 
it is. This is an entirely fair method. For unless there be a suf- 
ficiency according to these principles, it is the sheerest assumption, 
and the vindicatory use of it utterly groundless. And this we 
maintain, that the satisfaction atonement is, from its own princi- 
ples, of limited sufficiency. 

In this theory atonement is by substitutional punishment in satis- 
aoe faction of justice. Sin must be punished according to 
FACTS. its desert. Any omission would be an injustice in 
God. So the theory maintains, as we have shown. There is no 
salvation for any sinner except through a substitute in penalty. 
There is no atonement for any one except in penal substitution. 
But by divine covenant and destination Christ suffered the punish- 
ment of sin for only an elect part, not for all. So the theory 
asserts. Such an atonement is as utterly insufficient for any and 
all for whose sins penal satisfaction is not rendered to justice as 
though no atonement were made, or there were no Christ to make 
one. 

From its own principles the atonement of satisfaction is neces- 
sarily efficient just as broadly as it is sufficient. The necessary 
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elements of its sufficiency must give it efficiency in the actual 
salvation of all for whom it is made. If Christ, as accepted sub- 
stitute, took the place of an elect part under both precept and pen- 
alty, and rendered full satisfaction in respect of both, of course they 
must all be saved. Their repentance and faith are the purchase of 
redemptive grace, and must take their place as necessary facts in a 
process of salvation monergistically wrought. 

While such is the logic of the principles of satisfaction, its advo- 
cates fully support the same view. The fact was given 
in previous citations and references. Many such might 
be added, though a few will suffice. ‘‘ His atonement may be truly 
called ‘a finished work,’ securing not only a possible salvation, but 
an actual salvation.”' ‘‘If the fruits of the death of Christ be to 
be communicated unto us upon a condition, and that condition to 
be among those fruits, and be itself to be absolutely communicated 
upon no condition, then all the fruits of the death of Christ are as 
absolutely procured for them for whom he died as if no condition 
had been prescribed ; for these things come all to one. . . . Faith, 
which is this condition, is itself procured by the death of Christ for 
them for whom he died, to be freely bestowed on them, without the 
prescription of any such condition as on whose fulfilling the colla- 
tion of it should depend.” ’ ‘‘ But God, in his infinite mercy, hay- 
ing determined to save a multitude whom no man could number, 
gave them to his Son as his inheritance, provided he would assume 
their nature and fulfill all righteousness in their stead. In the ac- 
complishment of this plan Christ did come into the world, and did 
obey and suffer in the place of those thus given to him, and for 
their salvation. This was the definite object of his mission, and, 
therefore, his death had a reference to them which it could not pos- 
sibly have to those whom God determined to leave to the just rec- 
ompense of their sins.”* Respecting the atonement for the elect: 
“‘Tsit any thing short of areal and personal substitution of Christ in 
their room and stead, as their representative and surety, fulfilling 
all their legal obligations, and undertaking and meeting all their 
legal liabilities ? Is it any thing short of such a substitution as 
must insure that, in consequence of it, they are now, by a legal 
right—in terms of the law which he as their covenant head has 
magnified and made honorable in their behalf—free from the im- 
putation of legal blame ; that as one with him in his righteousness 
they are judicially absolved and acquitted, justified from all their 
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transgressions, and invested with a valid legal title to eternal life 
and salvation? ”? 

Such is the atonement of satisfaction. From its own nature it 
sucu 1s mms Must save all for whom it is made. It has ever waged 
ATONEMENT. war upon Arminianism for the denial of this causal effi- 
ciency as being a denial of the true nature of atonement. It is such 
that, were it for all, then all must be saved. Hence it is denied 
that it is for all. A limited actual salvation is ever given as the 
proof of a limited atonement. Such is the only possible atonement. 
The facts of substitution in Christ necessary to an atonement must 
be efficient in the salvation of all whom he substitutes. 

Is such an atonement sufficient for all? It is made, as main- 
Preis tained, on a covenant between the Father and the Son. 
SwenrcreNcy. By their consenting pleasure it is for a given number of 
elect souls, and for no others. We accept the divine destination as 
the determining law of its extent. We give full credit to its advo- 
cates for asserting its intrinsic sufficiency for all. But an intrinsic 
or potential sufficiency is one thing, while an actual and available 
sufficiency is another. Recurring to the citations of limitationists 
in the assertion of this sufficiency for all, we often find a qualified 
expression after this manner: The mediation of Christ, in just 
what he did and suffered, is sufficient for the salvation of all men, 
had it pleased the Father and the Son to destine it for all. But 
this destination is denied. It is the determining fact of a limited 
atonement. Hence, on this doctrine, there are many whose place 
Christ did not take in either precept or penalty. The fact con- 
cludes the question of sufficiency against the limitationists. They 
must not ignore their own absolutely limiting doctrine, nor must 
they, in the exigency of defense, be allowed to call a contingent 
sufficiency—a sufficiency that might have been but is not—a real 
sufficiency. They must abide by their own principles. 

How can there be a sufficient atonement for the non-elect, when 
roronty a according to the principles and averments of this the- 
PART. ory there is for them no atonement? Will limitation- 
ists answer? Did Christ die for the non-elect? Did he fulfill for 
them the righteousness which the divine law imperatively requires, 
and without which there isno salvation? Did he suffer the merited 
punishment of their sins, also held to be absolutely necessary to 
their discharge? A limited atonement has only a negative answer. 
Where, then, is the sufficiency for them? The doctrine must deny 

*Candlish : The Atonement, pp. 247, 248. For like views see also Smeaton ;. 
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its most fundamental principles even to pretend to a sufficiency. 
The atonement is now, but the work of Christ in making it is in 
past time. Its extent was then absolutely determined. It is for 
those for whom it was made, and never can be for others. The 
principles of the doctrine so determine it. An immutable divine 
decree so bounds it.'| And only with egregious fallacy can there be 
even a pretense of sufficiency in the atonement for the non-elect. 

Then, on the doctrine of a limited atonement, it is impossible to 
reconcile the free and universal overture of saving grace 
in Christ, and the imperative duty of all who hear the 
Gospel savingly to believe in him, with the divine sincerity. There 
is for many no atonement or saving grace. The offered grace is not 
in the offer. The utmost faith is utterly groundless and delusive. 
Could one non-elect soul, held to the duty of a saving trust in Christ 
under the penalty of endless perdition, have a faith equal in 
strength to the combined faith of millions saved, it would be fruit- 
less of forgiveness and salvation to him, as a soul without the sub- 
stitution of Christ cannot be forgiven and saved. So the doctrine 
of satisfaction must affirm. What is theconclusion? The real and 
unquestioned facts are still before us. On the one hand are the 
universal overture of saving grace and the responsible duty of say- 
ing faith ; on the other, the divine sincerity therein. There is no 
issue between them. There is no question of any such issue. The 
question is whether the former are consistent with the latter on the 
ground of a limited atonement? Certainly they are not. Nor can 
the divine sincerity be thereon vindicated. We give this discus. 
sion of the question in proof. The attempted reconciliation pro- 
ceeds with fallacies and ends in fallacy. The inevitable conclusion 
is the universality of the atonement. 

7, Assumption of Only a Seeming Inconsistency.—With seeming 
doubt as to the satisfactoriness of the preceding defense, it is 
assumed that, after all, the admitted facts may not be inconsistent 
with the divine sincerity ; that our inability to reconcile them is not 
conclusive of an absolute contrariety ; that to higher intelligences, 
and especially to God, they may appear in full harmony. “That 
we are incapable of reconciling them does not prove them to be irrec- 
oncilable. God may be capable of reconciling them; creatures of 
a higher intellectual and moral rank may see their reconcilableness; 
or we ourselves, when elevated to a brighter sphere of being, may 
yet be fully equal to the difficult problem.”*? But so conjectural a 
solution will not answer for so real a difficulty. And there are con- 

' The Westminster Confession, chap. iii, secs. iii-vii. 
* Symington: Atonement and Intercession, p. 210. 
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trarieties absolutely irreconcilable. Such is the case here. Our 
highest reason must so pronounce. We cannot rationally go behind 
it, not even hypothetically. We may accept in faith what is above 
our reason, but we cannot by any mere conjecture solve, nor even 
relieve, a difficulty which is contradictory toour reason. This is the 
insuperable difficulty here. God cannot sincerely offer saving grace 
to any soul when the grace is not in the offer. Nor can he right- 
eously impose the duty ofa saving faith in Christ upon any one for 
whom there is no salvation in him. 

8. Mixed State of Elect and Non-elect.—Another vindication is 
attempted on the assumption of a necessity arising out of the mixed 
state of elect and non-elect. The only alternative to an indiscrim- 
inate offer of grace and requirement of faith would be an open dis- 
crimination of the two classes. ‘‘ The warrant of faith is the testi- 
mony of God in the Gospel. And, it may be asked, could not this 
testimony have been made only to those to whom it was his design 
to give grace to receive it? We answer: Not without doing away 
with that mixed state of human existence which God has appointed 
for important purposes ; not without making a premature disclos- 
ure of who are the objects of his special favor and who are not, to 
the entire subversion of that moral economy under which it is the 
good pleasure of his will that men should subsist in this world ; 
not without even subverting the very design of salvation by faith.’’’ 

The reasons alleged for secrecy in the elective and reprobative 
no vinpicae purposes of God are without force ; certainly without 
TION. sufficient force for his vindication in a graceless offer of 
saving grace in Christ. The mixed state of elect and reprobate 
would continue as it is. The moral economy under which we live 
would remain. It is God’s own, and of his appointment. And 
has he so ordered it as to require of him afree overture of saving 
grace to many for whom there is none ? Nor would the plan of sal- 
vation by faith be subverted. Many, without any question of an 
atonement for them, refuse all saving faithin Christ ; while many, 
equally without doubt of an atonement for them, do savingly 
believe in him. With this discrimination, there would still be a 
proper sphere of saving faith for the elect ; and, on the doctrine of sat- 
isfaction, the faith would be under the same determining law as now. 

This disclosure would accord with the facts in the case, and be 
far better than a false show of grace. It must be made some time, 
and is just the same if made now. Nor would the destiny of any 
soul be affected thereby. Destiny is determined by the decree of 
God, not by the disclosure of its elective discriminations. Beliey- 


1 Symington: Atonement and Intercession, p. 212, 
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ers and unbelievers would be the very same—neither more nor legs nor 
other in either class, as the immutable decree of election and preteri- 
tionisimmutable. There is no urgent reason for this indiscriminate 
overture of partial grace ; while no urgency could justify it. Let the 
atonement be preached, with the announcement of its partialism, and 
that the non-elect have no interest in it and no duty respecting it, 
and the result, as determined by an absolute sovereignty working 
monergistically, will be the very same. And a limited atonement 
still contradicts facts divinely given. It must, therefore, be an error. 

9. Distinction of Secret and Preceptive Divine Will.—As a last 
resort, the reconciliation of this overture of grace and worse man 
requirement of faith with the divine sincerity ig FU™. 
attempted on a distinction between the secret or decretive and the 
preceptive will of God. ‘<The purposes of God are not the rule of 
our duty, and, whatever God may design to do, we are to act in 
accordance with his preceptive will.”’ ‘<The Gospel call may be 
regarded as expressive of man’s duty rather than of the divine 
intention.” ’* Is this reasoning? The character of Dr. Hodge and 
Dr. Symington will not allow us to question its sincerity. But can 
the precepts and purposes of God run counter to each other ? Can 
he openly offer a grace, and with the forms of gracious invitation 
and promise, which he secretly intends not to give, and by an eter- 
nal purpose withholds? Can he openly command the duty of a 
saving faith upon any one for whom there is no saving grace, and 
whom his eternal decree absolutely dooms to the perdition of sin? 
How could these things be without duplicity? And it isa marvel- 
ous supposition that the Gospel, as the invitation and command of 
God, may represent our privilege and duty, conveying the one and 
imposing the other, but not his secret will and decree respecting us. 
Yet it is only on such a supposition that this attempted vindication 
can have any pertinence whatever. Indeed, the attempt proceeds 
upon the assumption of this contrariety. A doctrine with such 
exigency of defense cannot be true. 

The atonement, as a provision of infinite love for a common race 
in a common ruin of sin, with its unrestricted overture of grace 
and requirement of saving faith in Christ, is, and must be, an 
atonement for all. 

Anselm : Cur Deus Homo (translated in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844, 1845); Gro- 
tius : Defensio Fidei Catholice de Satisfactione Christi (translated in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1879); Turrettin: The Atonement of Christ; Candlish: The Atone- 
ment ; Magee: Atonement and Sacrifice; Smith, John Pye: Sacrifice and 
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THE SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


BENEFITS OF THE ATONEMENT, 


THE second division of soteriology has for its subject the salva- 
tion in Christ. The supreme aim of his mission was to save us. 
This fact gives propriety to our representative formula, the salva- 
tion in Christ. 

However, the subject is much broader than the mere idea of gal- 
vation. There are great facts of the salvation which gcopp or THE 
embody fundamental truths of Christian theology, and svssxcr. 
which must be separately treated. We may instance justification 
and regeneration. Besides, there are other benefits of the atone- 
ment than an actual salvation. There must be prior unconditional 
benefits, else the actual salvation could not be possible. We are 
not saved in a mere mechanical way, or by the operation of an absolute 
grace, but as free agents, and ona compliance with divinely instituted 
terms. Therefore we must possess the moral ability for such a com- 
pliance. But we have not such ability simply on the footing of 
nature. Our moral state isin itself, or simply as consequent to the 
Adamic fall, without power unto the repentance and faith necessary 
to salvation. Therefore we must be the recipients of certain uncon- 
ditional benefits of the atonement, certain gracious helps whereby 
we may be able to meet the terms of the salvation provided in Christ. 

Thus arises the question of unconditional benefits of the atone- 
ment, benefits prior to the actual salvation, and prepar- — pwo crasgxs 
atory toits attainment. There is specially the question oF BENEFITS. 
of a gracious free agency. There are other initial benefits which 
are purely unconditional in their mode. We thus assume a division 
of the benefits of the atonement into two classes: a class of im- 
mediate benefits, and a class of conditional benefits. This distinc- 
tion will help us to clearer views of the economy of salvation. 


I, IMMEDIATE BENEFITS. 
By immediate benefits of the atonement we mean such as are with- 
out any condition in our own agency. So far as the present point 
1 Luke ii, 10, 11 ; John iii, 16, 17; 1 Tim. i, 15; 1 John iv, 14. 
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is concerned, this is their distinction from the benefits which are so 
conditioned. 

1. The Present Life.-—Death was the penalty of disobedience 
in the Edenic probation. <‘‘But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: forin the day that thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.”' This must have meant a physical 
death, as well as a moral or spiritual death. Indeed, if we make 
penatty or ly distinction, the former must be accepted as the 
EDENICLAW. primary sense. Such is clearly the meaning of other 
texts which relate to the more direct consequences of Adam’s sin.’ 
The penalty of disobedience in the Edenic probation must have 
meant the physical death of our progenitors. 

The execution of the penalty according to the terms of the law 
petay or | Would have precluded the existence of the race. Our 
JUDGMENT. = progenitors would have died in the day of their trans- 
gression. There is no apparent reason for any delay of judgment 
except the intervention of an economy of redemption. Without 
such an economy there are weighty reasons why they should not 
have been spared. The propagation of the race in a helpless moral 
ruin, as naturally consequent to the Adamic fall, could not be 
cae ure or reconciled with the goodness of God. It follows that 
THE Race. the redemptive mediation of Christ is the ground of 
the existence of the race. An economy of grace anticipated the 
judicial treatment of the first sin. Eve thus received the promise 
of aseed which should bruise the head of the serpent.’ There is 
deep meaning in this promise. It unfolds into the annunciation to 
Mary and the birth of ason who should be called Jesus, the Son 
of God. 

No special question of theodicy arises at this point ; none which 
respecing did not arise in the treatment of the primitive proba- 
er: tion and fall of man. While existence may become an 
evil, in itself it may still be a good. Many a blessing of the pres- 
ent life may become an evil ; many.a blessing does become an evil. 
It is not therefore an evil in itself; it is still a good. The evil 
arises from a wrong use of it. Such use is avoidable. We cannot 
call that an evil which has in it the possibility of much good, and 
which can become an evil only by a wrong use. Probation under- 
lies our secular as well as our moral life. If the economy is right 
in the former it cannot be wrong in the latter. A probationary 
economy in our secular life arises necessarily from our personal con- 
stitution. We cannot separate the two. If we would exclude the 


1 Gen. ii, 17. * Rom. v, 12; 1.Cor. xv, 21, 22. 
3 Gen. iii, 15. 4 Luke i, 30-35. 
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probation we must deny the personality of man and subject him to 
the dominance of mechanical forces. This would despoil him of 
all the better powers of his nature which are active in his secular 
life, and which may render that life happy and noble. Moral pro- 
bation is, indeed, a far deeper reality ; but by so much yorar propa- 
is man the loftier in his nature. Nor can we any more TON. 
separate a moral responsibility from the moral constitution of man 
than we can separate a secular responsibility from his personal con- 
stitution. The vindication of providence in our moral probation 
hes in its possibilities of good—the good of moral worth, and the 
good of holy blessedness forever. Such are the possibilities of that 
existence which we receive as an immediate benefit of the atone- 
ment in Christ. 

2. Gracious Help for All.—There are two profound relationships 
of mankind : one, to the Adamic fall ; the other, to the atonement 
in Christ. As through the one there is a universal corruption of 
human nature, so through the other there is gracious help for all. 
It is only on the ground of such a universal grace that the actual 
moral state of the race can be placed in harmony with the accepted 
doctrine of native depravity. 

What would be the moral state of the race if left in subjection to 
the unrestrained or unrelieved consequences of the oraz stare 
Adamic fall ? The answer is given in the doctrine of 0F Tx Race. 
total depravity, a doctrine so uniformly accepted and maintained 
by orthodox Churches that it may properly be called catholic. The 
doctrine is, that man is utterly evil; that all the tendencies and im- 
pulses of his nature are toward the evil; that he is powerless for any 
good, without any disposition to the good, and under a moral neces- 
sity of sinning. Such is the moral state of mankind as maintained 
in the doctrinal anthropology which may properly be called Augus- 
tinian. On this question Arminianism differs little from Augus- 
tinianism, so long as man is viewed simply in his Adamic relation. 

If the moral nature is utterly corrupt, and there is no relieving 
or helping grace of the atonement, there can be no tend-  rrx as onty 
encies to the good, no response of our nature to the ®V!- 
motives of the good. It is difficult to see how in such a state 
there could be any sense of moral duty, or any conscious incentives 
to morality and religion, or any law of moral integrity in our com- 
mercial or civil life, or any of the amenities and charities which 
bless and beautify our social life. From a nature totally corrupt, 
and wholly without relief or restraint, only evil could proceed. 
Such a nature would be demonian, and the life of the race proceed- 
ing from it utterly evil. 
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The life of the race is not such in fact. In saying this we do not 
urz nor at, forget the enormities of moral evil in the world. Much 
EVIL. of this evil, however, is consciously committed against 
a light clearly visible to the moral eye, and against the remon- 
strances of conscience ; so that even here there are manifestations 
of a moral restraint which could not spring from a nature totally 
corrupt. Further, these enormities of evil are not the instant 
product of our nature, but the outcome of a habit of evil-doing ; a 
habit strengthened by long practice, and through which the re- 
straints of conscience have been stifled and the native tendencies 
to evil intensified. And, despite all these enormities, the history 
a worat axp OL the race is replete with the evidences of a moral and 
RELIGIOUS religious nature in man. That he is morally and re- 
pea ligiously constituted is affirmed by the most scientific 
anthropology. There could be no proof of such a constitution with- 
out the activities of this nature; but these activities are manifest 
in all human history. There is a conscience in man, a sense of 
God and duty, a moral reason which approves the good and repro- 
bates the evil. Only thus can man be a law unto himself.1 These 
facts of our moral and religious nature are practical forces in favor 
of the good and against the evil. They are such in the absence of 
spiritual regeneration. Our social life is not wholly conventional 
and heartless ; our commercial life, not wholly secular or selfish ; 
our civil life, not without many examples of moral integrity. This 
has ever been true, even of heathen countries. 

What is the conclusion? We must either replace the doctrine of 
pocrrra, —« tOtal depravity by a Semi-Pelagianism or admit a gra- 
RESULT. cious help for all men as an immediate benefit of the 
atonement in Christ. Arminianism readily accepts the latter alter- 
native, and leaves to any who reject the theory of such gracious 
help the difficult, indeed the impossible, task of adjusting the doc- 
trine of total depravity to the moral and religious facts of human 
history. The Wesleyan Arminianism has not left in any doubt its 
position on this question. The question itself is so cardinal in our 
system of theology that we here cite a few leading authorities in 
order to set our position in the clearest light. 

We begin with Mr. Wesley himself. ‘“‘ For allowing that all the 
view or wes- S0Uls of men are dead in sin by nature, this excuses 
BEG none, seeing there is no man that is in a state of mere 
nature; there is no man, unless he has quenched the Spirit, that is - 
wholly void of the grace of God. No man living is entirely desti- 
tute of what is vulgarly called natwral conscience. But this is not 

1Rom. ii, 14, 15. 
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natural ; it is more properly termed preventing grace. Every man 
has a greater or less measure of this, which waiteth not for the call 
of man. . . . Every one has some measure of that light, some faint 
glimmering ray, which sooner or later, more or less, enlightens 
every man that cometh into the world. And every one, unless he be 
one of the small number whose conscience is seared as with a hot 
iron, feels more or less uneasy when he acts contrary to the light of 
his own conscience. So that no man sins because he has not grace, 
but because he does not use the grace which he hath.”! Elsewhere 
Mr. Wesley declares that through the atonement every soul receives 
a capacity for spiritual life, and an actual spark or seed thereof.’ 
On this question Mr. Fletcher is thoroughly at one with Mr. 
Wesley. He says: ‘‘ We readily grant that Adam, and 
we in him, lost all by the fall ; but Christ, ‘the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, Christ, the repairer of the 
breach,’ mightier to save than Adam to destroy, solemnly gave him- 
self to Adam, and to us in him, by the free everlasting Gospel which 
he preached in paradise. And when he preached it he undoubtedly 
gave Adam, and us in him, acapacity to receive it, that is, a power 
to believe and repent. If he had not, he might as well have 
preached to stocks and stones, to beasts and devils. It is offering 
an insult to ‘the only wise God’ to suppose that he gave mankind 
the light, without giving them eyes to behold it; or which is the 
same, to suppose that he gave them the Gospel without giving them 
power to believe it.” ‘‘ Out of Christ’s fullness all have received 
grace.” ‘We maintain, that although ‘ without Christ we can do 
nothing,’ yet so long as the ‘day of salvation’ lasts, all men, the 
chief of sinners not excepted, can, through his free preventing grace, 
‘cease to do evil and learn to do well,’ and use those means which 
will infallibly end in the repentance and faith peculiar to the dis- 
pensation which they are under, whether it be that of the heathens, 
Jews, or Christians.” ° 
The position of Mr. Watson is the same: ‘‘ But virtues grounded 
on principle, though an imperfect one, and therefore 
neither negative nor simulated, may also be found 
among the unregenerate, and have existed, doubtless, in all ages. 
These, however, are not from man, but from God, whose Holy Spirit 
has been vouchsafed to ‘ the world ’ through the atonement. This 
great truth has often been lost sight of in this controversy. Some 
Calvinists seem to acknowledge it substantially, under the name of 
“common grace ;’ others choose rather to refer all appearances of 
1 Sermons, vol. ii, pp. 237, 288. ? Works, vol. v, p. 196. 
3 Works, vol. i, pp. 141, 142, 145. 
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virtue to nature, and thus, by attempting to avoid the doctrine of 
the gift of the Spirit to all mankind, attribute to nature what is 
inconsistent with their opinion of its entire corruption. 
VIRTUES OF 
au unreceN- But there is, doubtless, to be sometimes found in men 
ae not yet regenerate in the Scripture sense, not even 
decided in their choice, something of moral excellence, which can- 
not be referred to any of the causes above adduced ; and of a much 
higher character than is to be attributed to a nature which, when left 
to itself, is wholly destitute of spiritual life. Compunction for sin, 
strong desires to be freed from its tyranny, such a fear of God as pre- 
served them from many evils, charity, kindness, good neighborhood, 
general respect for goodnessand good men, a lofty sense of honor 
and justice, and, indeed, as the very command issued to them to 
repent and believe the Gospel in order to their salvation implies, a 
Peer. power. of consideration, prayer, and turning to God, so 
HELPING as to commence that course which, persevered in, would 
ies lead on to forgiveness and regeneration. To say that all 
these are to be attributed to mere nature is to surrender the argu- 
ment to the Semi-Pelagian, who contends that these are proofs 
that man is not wholly degenerate. They are to be attributed to 
the controlling influence of the Holy Spirit ; to his incipient work- 
ings in the hearts of men ; to the warfare which he there maintains, 
and which has sometimes a partial victory, before the final triumph 
comes, or when, through the fault of man, through ‘resisting,’ 
‘ grieving,’ ‘ vexing,’ ‘ quenching’ that Holy Spirit, that final tri- 
umph may never come. It is thus that one part of Scripture is 
reconciled to another, and both to fact; the declaration of man’s 
total corruption, with the presumption of his power to return to 
God, to repent, to break off his sins, which all the commands and 
invitations to him from the Gospel imply.” ? 

3. Capacity for Probation.—While the doctrine of a universal 
helping grace of the atonement fully adjusts the moral and religious 
facts of human history to the doctrine of native depravity, and thus 
saves the doctrine from an inevitable replacement by a Semi-Pela- 
gianism, it also provides for the probationary state of the race. 
Man is fallen and corrupt in his nature, and therein morally help- 
less ; but man is also redeemed and the recipient of a helping grace 
in Christ whereby he is invested with capabilities for a moral proba- 
tion. He has the power of meeting the terms of an actual salva- 


1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 85, 86. We add a few references : 
Clarke : Commentary, John i, 9; Pope: Christian Theology, vol. ii, pp. 78- 
82; Raymond ; Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 316-319; Rosser: Initial 
Life ; Mercein ; Natural Goodness, 
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tion. All men have this power. It is none the less real or suffi- 
cient because of its gracious source. Salvation is thus the privilege 
of every man, whatever his religious dispensation. 

We hold fully the helplessness of man for any religious duty sim- 
ply on the footing of nature. Such is the doctrine of rer 
our article of religion on this question.’ But, with thig HeLPEssvzss. 
doctrine of native powerlessness for any spiritual duty, we hold 
the doctrine of a universal helping grace. This we have pointed 
out, and also verified by our best authorities. The necessary grace 
for the present probation is an immediate benefit of the atonement, 
and the possession or the privilege of every man. This is the Ar- 
minian position. 

The subjects of a probationary economy must have the power 
necessary to the fulfillment of its requirements. There paar 
can be no probation without such power. The possi-  powsr or 
bility is excluded by the very nature of the economy. ?®84™0¥. 
Probation is a testing economy in which certain blessings are con- 
ditioned on specified duties. Where there is no power to fulfill 
such duties there can be no probation. It follows that, if our pres- 
_ ent life is a probation in which salvation is attainable on specified 
terms, we must possess or have in reach the power necessary to a 
compliance with such terms. Therefore, if we hold the doctrine of 
native depravity, we must either admit a universal helping grace of 
the atonement or deny that the present life is probationary with 
respect to our salvation. Such denial must imply two things: a 
limited atonement, with a sovereignty of grace in the salvation of 
an elect part, which for them precludes a probation ; and a repro- 
bation of the rest which denies them all probational opportunity for 
salvation. Arminianism readily accepts the issue at this point ; but 
the present section is not the place for the treatment of the ques- 
tions involved. 

4. Infant Salvation.—The actual salvation of all who die in 
infancy is an immediate benefit of the atonement in Christ. The 
fact of such an infant salvation is no longer a question in any truly 
evangelical Church. There may be instances of individual dissent, 
but the predominant faith of such Churches holds firmly the actual 
salvation of all whodie in infancy. There is no need to make an 
issue where there is nothing in dispute. Happily, on this question 
there is no longer any dispute among evangelical Churches. 

It is true that the Scriptures are not explicit on what is thus 
accepted in a common evangelical faith. They neither affirm the 
fact of such a salvation nor explain its nature. Yet when we view 

' Article viii, Of Free Will. 
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the question of fact in the light of the divine love, the universal 
mp sense or grace of the atonement, and the clear intimations of 
scrPTURE. Scripture, we are not left with any reason to doubt the 
actual salvation of all who die in infancy. There is profound mean- 
ing for this truth in the words of our Lord: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” There is like meaning in his 
other words: “‘ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” * When St. 
surerapounp- Paul sets in comparison or contrast the consequences of 
ing Grace. the relations of the race respectively to Adam and 
Christ, and proclaims the superabounding grace of the atonement in 
Christ, his words must mean the actual salvation of all who die in 
infancy.* If it be not so, then there is an infinite depth of evil 
consequent to the sin of Adam which is never reached by the 
redeeming grace of Christ, and its superabounding fullness, which 
forms the climax of this great text, can no longer be true. 

While infants are neither guilty of Adam’s sin nor guilty on 
xarcre or w. 2ccount of an inherited nature, yet are they born in a 
rant satva- state of depravity, which is in itself a moral ruin and a 
nee disqualification for future blessedness. In these facts 
lies the necessity for their spiritual regeneration. This regenera- 
tion is the work of the Holy Spirit; and it is a work provided for 
by the atonement in Christ, as are all the offices of the Spirit in 
the economy of salvation. Thus it pleases God that dying infants 
shall be saved through the redemptive mediation of Christ ;- and 
thus shall the song of salvation through the blood of the Lamb be 
forever theirs in all the fullness of its gladnessand love. Here isan 
immediate benefit of the atonement through which very many of 
the race shall come to the blessedness of heaven.* 


II. ConpDITIONAL BENEFITS. 


1. Meaning of Conditional Benefits.—That is a conditional ben- 
efit which is attainable only on some specified or appropriate per- 
sonal action. The meaning will be the clearer if we observe the 
distinction between immediate and conditional benefits. For the 
possession of the former no personal action is required, 
while for the attainment of the latter such action is 
required. We are born with mental faculties, and may have provi- 
dentially the best educational opportunities; but the attainment of 
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scholarship is possible only through a proper use of our faculties and 
opportunities. So there are benefits of the atonement which come 
to us without any action on our part; but there are other great 
benefits, such as constitute an actual salvation, which are attainable 
only on an observance of the divinely specified terms. 

2. The Conditionality of Salvation.—Our position is this ; The 
actual salvation of the soul is not an immediate benefit of the atone- 
ment, nor through an irresistible operation of divine grace, but is 
attainable only on a compliance with its appropriate terms. We 
possess or may possess the requisite gracious ability for such com- 
pliance, with power to the contrary. Otherwise, the present life 
could not be probationary with respect to our salvation. If it is 
thus probationary, then is our actual salvation a conditional benefit 
of the atonement. 

Our secular life is clearly probationary. Mostly, our condition 
is determined by the character of our personal conduct. Ane aE e 
To say that we have nothing to do with our secular tire propa- 
estate would be to contradict the common experience ™°%“*™ 
and judgment of mankind. That some are born to wealth and 
others to poverty, some to opportunities for success and others in 
adverse conditions, means really nothing against our position. These 
matters are merely incidental ; and, after their fullest recognition, 
it is still manifestly true that our secular estate is determined by 
our personal conduct. Wesee the verification in the fact that many 
with the best natural opportunities make for themselves a mean and 
miserable life, while many without such opportunities, and even 
against strongly opposing conditions, make for themselves a pros- 
perous and happy life.’ 

It hardly need be observed that the view here presented is thor- 
oughly scriptural. ‘‘ He also that is slothful in his yyy yw or 
work is brother to him that is a great waster.”? As SCRIPTURE. 
such wasting surely brings poverty and misery, so does a slothful or 
idle life ; “‘and an idle soul shall suffer hunger.” * The doctrine 
of St. Paul is the same: ‘‘ He which soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.”* The illustration is here taken from the field of agri- 
culture, but the principle is the same in every sphere of human 
labor. 

As our secular life is thus probationary, so may our moral and re- 
ligious life be probationary with respect to our future destiny. This 
is a proposition which Bishop Butler has maintained with great 

1 Butler : Analogy, part i, chap. ii. > Proy. xviii, 9. 
3 Prov. xix, 15. See Prov. xx, 4; xxiv, 30-34. 42 Cor. ix, 6. ; 
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force of logic.’ On this question nothing remains to be added to 
ole aos his argument. We, however, are more directly con- 
ure propa- cerned with the question of the conditionality of the sal- 
Pere vation in Christ ; a salvation which includes our future 
blessedness. This is a question which must be decided in the light 
in tar uicar Of the Scriptures. On the face of the Scriptures noth- 
OF SCRIPTURE. jing seems plainer than this conditionality. It will 
suffice that the question be tested by a few pertinent texts. We 
shall adduce such as couple our forgiveness and salvation with cer- 
tain divinely specified acts or forms of action required of us. Texts 
which exclude from the salvation all such as refuse or omit the re- 
quired action are equally in point. 

The great commission in which our Lord charged his disciples to 
scrrrune Preach the Gospel to all men seems in itself entirely suf- 
restivony. ficient for the proof of our position.’ Very naturally, 
in this commission the condition necessary to the attainment of the 
salvation which the Gospel should proclaim is definitely named : 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” The faith is 
conditionally necessary to the salvation. This truth is emphasized 
by the assertion of the consequences of unbelief: ‘* But he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” Such, indeed, is the teaching of 
Christ and his disciples from the beginning of his ministry until the 
conclusion of theirs. Thus Christ went forth and preached the Gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God: ‘‘ The time is fulfilled, and the king- 
dom of God is at hand : repent ye, and believe the Gospel.”* So, 
when the disciples were first sent forth with the message of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ they went out, and preached that men should repent.” * 
Such was the doctrine of St. Peter in his memorable sermon on the 
day of Pentecost: ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.”° Thus the attainment of the 
salvation in Christ is continuously coupled with our observance 
of divinely specified terms. 

Let us tufn again to the decisive words of our Lord: ‘God so 
i loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
Testimony. — that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.”°® Here faith in Christ is conditionally nec- 
essary to the attainment of the salvation which he provided. This 
same truth is directly emphasized by other words of our Lord. 
«‘ He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 

1 Analogy, part i, chaps, iii—v. 2? Mark xvi, 15, 16. * Mark i, 15. 


4Mark vi, 12. 5 Acts ii, 38. See also iii, 19; xxvi, 20. § John iii, 16. 
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of the only begotten Son of God.”' There is still further empha- 
sis: “‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.”* We may here add the testimony of St. 
Paul, as given in his doctrine of justification or the re- — worns or 
mission of sin. In his doctrine justification is intrinsic —_Pavt. 

to the salvation in Christ, but is attainable only on the condition 
of faith. That such is the doctrine of St. Paul is so well known 
that a mere reference to a single passage will here suffice. * 

We may group a few other testimonies. ‘‘ And being made per- 
fect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all 4 group or 
them that obey him.”* No proper interpretation of 7"xts. 
these words can omit the truth of a conditional relation of obe- 
dience to Christ to the final salvation of which he is the author. 
We give by reference another passage in which the same truth is 
clearly set forth, that our present conduct, especially in its relation 
to Christ, is conditionally determinative of our future destiny.° 
Thus as we obey or obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
so shall our destiny be one of blessedness or one of misery. The 
decisions of the final judgment come to the same point. These de- 
cisions turn upon the character of our conduct in the present life.° 

If it be true that our personal compliance with certain specified 
terms is required in order to the attainment of salvation, that we 
have a gracious ability for such compliance, and also power to the 
contrary, these facts are in the closest accordance with  (...:cpmnoy 
the texts which we have presented. So much must be or texts 
conceded, even by such as hold the doctrine of moral “'™" **°™ 
necessity and the absolute sovereignty of grace in the work of salva- 
tion. If it had been the definite purpose of our Lord and his apos- 
tles to teach the doctrine of a real conditionality of salvation they 
could not have expressed their meaning more certainly than in such 
words as we have cited. 

On the other hand, such words are entirely inconsistent with the 
contrary position. If no free personal action of our no consist- 
own has any conditional relation to our salvation why (OVinsny 
should such action be imperatively required, just as posrrioy. 
though it had such relation? If we are utterly powerless for any 
act of repentance or faith, or even for any act toward repentance or 
faith, why should we be required to repent and believe, just as though 


1 John iii, 18. ? John iii, 36. >Rom. iii, 19-26. 

“Heb. v, 9. 52 Thess. i, 3-10. 

6 Matt. xxv, 31-46; John v, 28, 29; Rom. ii, 6-16; 2 Cor. v, 10; Gal. vi, 
7, 8; Rev. xxii, 12. 
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we possessed the necessary power? What is the ground of the 
severe condemnation and doom of all who refuse or neglect the re- 
quired repentance and faith ? If the first fact in the work of an 
actual salvation be a sovereign act of God in the regeneration of the 
soul, from which repentance and faith immediately spring, and 
which are else impossible, why should they be commanded just as 
though they were possible, and were actually conditional to our 
salvation ? It certainly means much for our position respecting 
the conditionality of salvation—indeed, is conclusive of its truth— 
that it is in the completest accordance with so many practical texts 
which directly concern this question ; while the contrary position 
is in their open contradiction. 

3. The Great Facts of Salvation Severally Conditional.—We here 
require only a brief statement respecting each fact, since the condi- 
tionality of each is really included in our general treatment of the 
question. 

Justification is declared to be by faith in a manner that clearly 
‘orvurorsusr- makes the latter conditional to the former. This rela- 
FICATION. tion can be denied only on the assumption that the faith 
is wrought in us by an immediate and absolute operation of God. 
But this is contrary to both the nature of faith and the meaning of 
the Scriptures respecting it. The faith by which we are justified is 
a personal act, and is so required under the sanction of moral obli- 
gation and responsibility. It is contradictory to all true ideas of 
ran a per. SUCh an act of faith that it should be the product of an 
sonaL acT. absolute divine agency. No text of Scripture supports 
such a view. The prayer, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbe- 
hef,”! can be answered without any such a divine operation. Un- 
belief is often helped by a clear presentation of the grounds of faith. 
So by a spiritual illumination or inner quickening God can help the 
soul to a stronger faith, while the faith itself shall still be a free 
personal act. There is nothing against this view in the words of 
vaitx No an- St. Paul: “ For by grace are ye saved through faith; and 
sovute art. that not of yourselves: it isthe gift of God.” ’ The pre- 
ponderance of exegetical authority is against the view that faith 
itself is the gift of God ; but even if such a meaning were conceded, 
still the interpretation must accord with the nature of faith as a free 
personal act. We have just seen that, consistently with this fact, 
God may still give us a higher capacity for faith ; but it is only as 
faith is a free personal act that we can be saved by faith. Take 
away this character of faith, and it becomes merely a part of a sal- 
vation which is wrought by an absolute divine operation, and the 

' Mark ix, 24. 2 Eph. ii, 8. 
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whole idea of salvation by faith disappears. Yet this is the central 
idea of the many texts which relate directly to this subject.’ 

Less is said in the Scriptures respecting the conditionality of 
regeneration, yet enough is said to leave us in no rea- pvp or pe- 
sonable doubt of the fact. Regeneration is thoroughly  ¢=N=Rarioy. 
distinct from justification in its nature, but is not distinct in its 
condition. We are regenerated on the same act of faith on which 
we are justified. There are texts in which the former must be 
included with the latter, while only the latter is named. ‘‘ There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ? There could be no such peace were not regen- 
eration an accompanying blessing of justification. Fur- pywep wins 
ther, there is for us no regeneration without justifica- sustiicatioy. 
tion; therefore the former must be conditional as well as the latter. 
The words of St. John are in point: “‘ But as many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name: which were born... of God.”* Here the 
faith in Christ is clearly conditional to the regeneration whereby we 
become the sons of God. <‘‘ For ye are all the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus.”* But if this gracious affiliation is so condi- 
tioned on faith, the regeneration whereby it is constituted must be 
conditioned in like manner. 

Final perseverance and future blessedness, as related to the present 
question, are inseparably connected. The former, how- bake eae 
ever, will be considered elsewhere. It seems clearly the spyxss conpr- 
sense of Scripture that future blessedness is a condi- ™°%“™ 
tional attainment. He that endureth to the end shall be saved.* 
Unto them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, shall be rendered eternal life.° Unto 
him who is faithful unto death will Christ give a crown of life.’ 
Such is the pervasive sense of Scripture on this question. But 
there can be no such enduring, nor continuance in well-doing, nor 
faithfulness unto death, without free personal action. Therefore 
such action must be conditional to the attainment of future bless- 
edness. 

* Mark xvi, 15, 16; John iii, 16, 18, 36; Acts xiii, 38, 39 ; xvi, 31; Rom, 
iii, 25, 26. 

2 Rom. v, 1. > John i, 12, 18. 4 Gal. iii, 26. 

5 Matt. x, 22. ® Rom. ii, 6, 7. 1 Rey. ii, 10. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DOCTRINAL ISSUES. 


THE question of the conditionality of salvation involves the lead- 
ing doctrinal issues between Arminianism and Calvin- 
ism. The conditionality is central to the former, and 
carries with it the universality of the atonement, moral freedom, the 
resistibility of grace, and the possibility of final apostasy. The 
counter doctrines of the latter are: predestination, limited atone- 
ment, moral necessity, irresistibility of saving grace, and the abso- 
lute final perseverance of believers. 

These are the notable ‘‘ Five Points,” long in issue between the 
qHE Notante two systems. On the Calvinistic side, their more exact 
Five Ponts. formulation was the work of the Synod of Dort, year 
1619.1 In substance they are common to Calvinistic creeds, and 
must be, since they are intrinsic tothe system. They are also com- 
mon to works of Calvinistic authorship on systematic theology. 
The opposing tenets of Arminianism were formulated by the 
Remonstrants, a body of leading Arminian divines, year 1610.* In 
these articles there is some lack of decision on the question of free 
agency, and notable reservation respecting final perseverance. In- 
deed, Arminius himself never reached a dogmatic position on this 
question. There is, however, no such indecision or reservation in the 
Wesleyan Arminianism. Nor should there be any, since free agency 
and the possibility of final apostasy are intrinsic to the system. 

The issues respecting the extent of the atonement and free agency 
se are of chief importance. If on these two the truth is 
cHeF iwpor- With Arminianism, so must it be onall the others. The 
abi former of the two was sufficiently discussed in our 
treatment of the atonement. The latter will receive alike treatment 
in the proper place. With such attention to these leading issues a 
brief treatment of the others will suffice. 


THE ISSUES. 


I. DocTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 
1. Divine Decrees.—Predestination is a specific part of the broader 
doctrine of decrees. While the former relates particu- 
larly to the destiny of angels and men, the latter em- 
braces all events in the history of the universe. The doctrine is 
y Schaff: Creeds of Christendom, vol. iii, pp. 581-595. ° Ibid., pp. 545-549, 
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thus formulated : “God from all eternity did by the most wise and 
holy counsel of his own will freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass.” ! 

In the interpretation of the decrees various attributes are defi- 
nitely affirmed of them. They are eternal and immuta- 
ble. Their immutability means that events in time 
must answer to them exactly and absolutely. They are uncondi- 
tional and absolute. One thing may be a means to an- 
other, and so be necessarily prior in the process of divine 
effectuation, but must be without any contingency. The event 
decreed must come to pass. ‘ The decrees of God are certainly 
efficacious.” Dr. Hodge maintains this proposition, 
yet in a manner which seeks to avoid its inevitable im- 
plications. <All events embraced in the purpose of God are equally 
certain, whether he has determined to bring them to pass by his 
own power or simply to permit their occurrence through the agency 
of his creatures.” An efficacious decree must be causal to the event 
decreed. A permissive decree cannot be thus efficacious. PERMISSIVE 
The two ideas of causation and permission cannot stand —PECREES. 
together respecting the same event. The mere permission of events 
through human agency lets in the contingency of free agency, 
which yet can have no place in the system. If the decrees of God 
are efficacious in any proper sense of the term, they must be causal 
to the things or events decreed, and to the sins of men.as really as 
to anything else. They embrace all events, every thing that comes 
to pass in the entire history of the universe. Here there is no dis- 
tinction between the physical and moral realms; between divine 
acts and human acts ; between righteous acts and sinful acts.” 

The alleged proofs of the doctrine of decrees are certainly incon- 
clusive. There is an analogical argument, that, as there eRanieion 
is a fixed order of things in the physical realm, so — PECREES. 
should there be a fixed order in the moral realm. “There is the 
same God working in natural and moral government.” Doubtless: 
but does he work in the same mode in the two? If he does, the 
moral must be subject to an absolute necessitation. The repudia- 
tion of this consequence is the abandonment of the analogical argu- 
ment. There is a rational argument, that it is best that all events 
should be embraced in the divine plan. But the divine omniscience 
can embrace all things, even the free volitions of men. If this be 


ETERNAL. 


ABSOLUTE, 


EFFICACIOUS. 


’ Westminster Confession, chap. iii. 

* Hodge : Systematic Theology, vol. i, pp. 540-545 ; Shedd: Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy, vol. i, pp. 399-405 ; Henry B. Smith: System of Christian Theology, pp- 
117-119. 
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impossible, then the only alternative is their absolute necessitation. 
This consequence refutes the argument. 

Arguments are drawn from the divine attributes. Omniscience 

requires the certainty of all futurities. Certainty can 

OMNISCIENCE* “arise only from an interior necessity or from a divine 
decree. Therefore, as human volitions have no interior necessi- 
tation, they must be made certain by such a decree. But how can 
the decree give the necessary certainty ? In itself it can have no 
influence upon any future event. The certainty can be attained 
only by an absolute pyrpose of God to give effect to the decree. 
But there could be no freedom in any human volition so caused. 
Hither this argument from the divine omniscience is groundless or 
absolute necessity is the consequence. An argument is drawn from 
the immutability of God. It must assume that the 
contingency of human freedom is inconsistent with his 
immutability. If there be truth in this assumption there is no 
place for a moral system, which is possible only with freedom. 
But there is no such inconsistency ; and the immutability of God, 
which lies in his own absolute perfections, is just as complete with 
a moral government over free subjects as it could be with one over 
subjects under moral‘necessity. Another argument is drawn from 
the holiness of God. As a holy being, he must purpose 
the triumph of holiness. But with the contingency of 
human freedom the future could not be foreknown, and the divine 
purpose might be thwarted; therefore God must subject all voli- 
tions to hisdecree. Now it is certain that he does foreknow all evil 
volitions just as he foreknows the good ; hence, if his foreknowledge 
is conditioned on his decree, he must decree the evil just as he does 
the good. But, as we said before, such a decree is powerless in 
itself, and can be made efficacious only by the divine agency. A 
doctrine which means, not only that God decrees evil volitions, but 
causally determines them, cannot be true. 

The divine decrees are held to be of two kinds: one kind effica- 

cious; the other, permissive. The former are rendered 

DECREES EFFI- ; ae . 5 
ccactous any €fficacious by the divine agency in physical nature, and 
PERMISSIVE. in the sphere of the ethically good, particularly in the 
salvation of the elect. The latter have relation only to sin. All 
sin is permissively decreed ; all else is efficaciously decreed. Much 
is made of this distinction in the Calvinistic treatment of the doc- 
trine. Itis assumed that our free agency is thus secured, and that 
God is thoroughly cleared of the authorship of sin. These assump- 
tions constitute a part of the formulated doctrine of God’s eternal 
decree : © Yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin; nor 
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is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or 
contingency of second causes taken away, but rather established.”’! 
Calvinists must have full credit for these positions, but the positions 
themselves are fairly open to criticism. 

If the permissive decree, as distinguished from the efficacious, 
provides for a responsible freedom in sinning, and is nec- 4s aerarep 3 
essary to such freedom, it follows that the efficacious FREEDOM. 
decree in respect to the salvation of the elect must preclude their 
free agency. Indeed, it must preclude all such agency within 
the sphere of the ethically good. Yet the formulated doctrine 
broadly asserts the liberty or contingency of second causes, with- 
out any distinction between the evil and the good. Further, 
in the Calvinistic exposition of the doctrine, free agency in the 
good is as fully maintained as in the evil. Now, if free agency 
in the good is consistent with the efficacious decrees, free agency 
in evil must be consistent with the same kind of decrees. This 
means that God might decree sin and efficaciously determine 
its commission, while yet it should be committed in responsible 
freedom, and himself be clear of its authorship. Here are serious 
perplexities for the doctrine. 

Other points are yet more perplexing. The decrees are held to 
be the ground of the foreknowledge of God, the neces- 0. op 
sary and only ground of his certainty of any futurity. rorexNow:- 
For instance, he could not have foreknown the sinand *°* 
fall of Adam, nor the sin of Judas in the betrayal of our Lord, nor 
the manner of his crucifixion, with all the sin therein, if he had 
not decreed it. 

My first point of criticism is, that the doctrine is inconsistent 
with the divine omniscience. The knowledge of God  goxprary to 
is conditioned on his decree. A conditioned knowl- omniscrence. 
edge is an acquired knowledge; and an acquired knowledge never can 
possess the plenitude of omniscience. It may be said that both the 
decree and the knowledge are eternal, and therefore the latter can- 
not be acquired. Itis true that we cannot go back of eternity in any 
order of time; but there is a logical priority among things declared 
to be eternal. In the order of nature the decree must be prior to 
the knowledge which it is held to condition. Moreover, the decree 
is a personal act of God, and there must have been an eternity back 
of it wherein he could know nothing of any futurity. However, the 
ground of the present criticism was sufficiently considered in our 
treatment of omniscience. 

Further, permissive decrees cannot furnish the ground assumed 


1 Westminster Confession, chap. iii. 
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to be necessary to the divine certainty of the future. A permissive 
_ decree is simply a decree not to prevent this or that sin. 
INSUFFICIENCY 5 Dene . 
or permissive It respects simply the divine agency, and is powerless 
aoe over the human, which is thus left to the contingency 
of freedom. How can such a decree furnish the necessary ground 
of the divine foreknowledge ? If God decreed the deep repentance of 
David and the decree included its divine effectuation, then there 
was the requisite ground of certainty ; but could a decree simply to 
permit the heinous sin of David be such a ground ? 

Some puzzling questions arise just here. How could God per- 
perpiexing missively decree the sin of David while as yet, accord- 
questions. ing to this doctrine, he could know nothing of its com- 
mission ? and how could he efficaciously decree the repentance of 
David while as yet he could know nothing of the sin for which he 
should repent? ‘The first question is equally pertinent respecting 
all other sins. A leading argument for the divine decrees is that 
future volitions, if left to the contingency of free agency, are pure 
nothings, and therefore are not foreknowable, not even to God. 
Hence it is that they must be decreed in order to be foreknown. 
Such are the declared facts respecting all sins. Then, again, the 
question is, How could God permissively decree all those sins, when 
he could know nothing of them until they were decreed? 

We here emphasize a point previously stated, that a decree made 

in eternity cannot in itself be determinative of any event 
Satay in time. Only the divine agency as operative in time 
eee or Loam make it efficacious ; but such agency has no place 

in a permissive decree. How, then, shall such a de- 
cree make certain to the divine mind the volitional futurities of 
free agency ? ‘In the instance of sin, the certainty of the self- 
determination is inexplicable, because we cannot say in this case 
that God works in man ‘ to will and todo.’ ” So says Dr. Shedd. 
But it is more than inexplicable ; it is impossible, according to the 
doctrine of decrees. ‘The sinful volition or deed has back of it 
simply a permissive decree which, as we have seen, is utterly 
powerless for its determination. Nor can the divine agency go 
forth to its determination ; for this would make God the author 
of sin, which the doctrine repudiates. Yet it is only by the pur- 
pose of such amode of effectuation that the divine decree can make 
certain the futurities of sin. 

An argument is put in this manner: It is a truth of the Script- 
sinruL peeps Ures that in m&ny instances the sins of men were fore- 
FOREKNOWN. known to God; therefore they must have been decreed. 


The fact of such foreknowledge is not questioned. Its truth is 
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manifest in the fulfillment of prophecies of sinful deeds. But the 
inference respecting decrees is denied. The argument assumes their 
necessity to the divine prescience ; but we have shown, not only 
that this assumption is groundless, but that it is contradictory to 
the plenitude of the divine omniscience. 

The argument often proceeds with special reference to the sins 
committed against Christ in the execution of the divine 4s against 
plan of redemption. There was such a plan; and there carisr. 
were sinful deeds in its execution.. These facts are clearly script- 
ural. ‘‘ Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain.” <‘‘ For of a truth against thy holy child Jesus, 
whom thou hast anointed, both Herod, and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were gathered together, for to 
do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be 
done.” * ‘These are the favorite texts. It is plain that such sinful 
deeds were to enter into the execution of the divine plan of redemp- 
tion. Thesin of Judas in the betrayal of our Lord must be included. 
We have stated the case in its greatest strength. The interpreta- 
tion of the facts is now the question. 

My first point is this: While it was necessary that Christ should 
suffer and die in order to the redemption of the world, vps. 
the precise manner in which he did suffer and die was not sary To RE- 
so necessary. Who shall say that the part of Judasin = ?*™?"™ 
its precise form, and the parts of Herod, and Pilate, and the Gen- 
tiles, and the people of Israel, as severally acted, were essential to 
an atonement for sin by the incarnate Son of God ? If so necessary 
there is no accounting for the fulfillment of the part of each except 
by a divine determination thereto. But there is no such determi- 
nation in a permissive decree ; and this is the only kind here allowed. 
The efficacious decree is excluded because it would make God the 
author of sin. 

_ My next point is, that the facts are open to an easy explanation 
without any resort to a determining decree. In the gysiy irer- 
absolute prescience of God he foreknew the parts cer- PR®T™- 
tain men would freely act under given conditions, and in his infi- 
nite wisdom he was pleased to appropriate such parts in the execution 
of the plan of redemption. Thus it was that, according to his de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge, God delivered his Son to be 
betrayed and crucified and slain, just in the manner that he was, 
by the free acts of men. This interpretation means all that a per- 
missive decree of God can mean in this case. And predestinarians 

1 Acts ii, 233 iv, 27, 28. 
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must accept this interpretation or replace their permissive decree 
by an efficacious decree. But this they cannot do, for by their own 
concession it would make God the author of sin.’ 

2. Predestination.—As before stated, predestination respects the 
destinies of men and angels. It includes both election and reproba- 
tion: the unconditional election of a part to final blessedness, and 
an absolute reprobation of the rest to final misery. ‘‘ By the decree 
of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels 
are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to 
everlasting death.” ’ In each case the number is unchangeably fixed, 
so ‘‘ that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” 

3. Hlection.—Election, in its human application, means that all 
who are predestinated unto final blessedness God ‘‘ hath chosen in 
Christ, unto everlasting glory,” without foresight of any thing in 
them as the reason of their election. There are in the Scriptures 
many instances of divine election; but the question is, whether they 
support this Calvinistic doctrine of an absolute election to final 
blessedness. 

There are instances of personal election to special privileges and 
instances or Guties: of Abraham to be the progenitor of Christ, and 
ELECTION. the founder of a nation which should fulfill important 
offices in the accomplishment of the purposes of God ; of Isaac and 
Jacob, instead of Ishmael and Esau, to the heritage of promises 
made to Abraham ; of Cyrus to the work of restoring the Jews and 
rebuilding the temple ; of the apostles to the preaching of the Gospel 
and the planting of Christianity ; but in neither instance did the 
election include an unconditional predestination to final blessedness. 
And any assumption that these elections were wholly irrespective 
of any fitness in the persons chosen for their several offices is purely 
gratuitous. 

The Jews were elected as a nation to special religious privileges 
ruxcrion or 2nd blessings. Thus it was that they came into the 
THE JEWS. possession of a divine revelation and divinely instituted 
forms of worship, together with many other blessings and _privi- 
leges.* But final blessedness was not an unconditional benefit 
of this election. If it had been, then, according to the Calvyin- 
istic doctrine, all must have been brought into a gracious state in 
the present life. That many of them were not so brought is mani- 
fest in the Scriptures. Further, by the rejection of the Jews on 
account of their unbelief, their election was transformed into a 

‘The sending of Joseph into Egypt—Gen. xlv, 4, 5—is easily explained in 
like manner. 

? Westminster Confession, chap. iii, * Rom, ix, 4, 5. 
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reprobation.' But an unconditional election to final blessedness 
could not be so transformed. Hence no such blessing could have 
been included among the benefits to which the Jews were originally 
elected. 

There are some texts which, on a superficial view, seem to favor 
the doctrine of predestination ; but a deeper insight Beoneret 
finds them entirely consistent with Arminian doctrine. TEXTS. 
We shall consider two of these texts—the two of chief reliance on 
the Calvinistic side. 

One is as follows: ‘“‘ For whom he did foreknow, he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also called: and whom 
he called, them he also justified : and whom he justified, them he 
also glorified.”? What is the meaning of did foreknow—mpoéyvw ? 
The literal sense is to know beforehand. Some of the 
best authorities maintain that it never means any thing 
else. If the word is to favor the Calvinistic doctrine it must have 
the sense of choosing or electing. But it would thus have much the 
same meaning as predestinate ; while the two terms, tpoéyyw and 
Tpowptoe, as here used, are plainly different. The element of knowl- 
edge cannot be eliminated from the former. It may include defi- 
nite facts respecting the persons foreknown ; as, for instance, that, 
on the divine call through the Gospel, they would freely accept the 
offered salvation in Christ, and that they would abide in the Chris- 
tian faith and life. We thus preserve the sense of divine prescience, 
which cannot be eliminated from the meaning of mpoéyvw, and avoid 
the unwarranted meaning of election or choice which the Calvin- 
istic doctrine must give to the term. 

With the sense of divine prescience which we now have, all parts 
of the texts fall into harmony. All who are fore- op oyarac- 
known of God as obedient to the divine call are pre- TR. 
destinated to an ultimate blessedness. ‘‘ Them he also called ”— 
through the preaching of the Gospel. The purpose of God is the 
salvation of all who are so called; sothat all suchare called according 
to his purpose. Ina yet deeper sense the calling is according to his 
purpose only when the offered salvation is freely accepted. Hence it 
is that those who freely accept the call and enter into a state of salva- 
tion are designated as the called—roi¢ kAnroic.* ‘* Whom he called, 
them he also justified : and whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied.” But neither the justification nor the glorification is without 
respect to a free compliance with its divinely required terms. ‘The 

1 Rom. xi, 17-21. 2 Rom, viii, 29, 30. 31 Cor. i, 24. 
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preponderance of exegetical authority is in favor of such an inter- 
pretation as we have here given: ‘‘ The best commentators, ancient 
and modern, are mostly agreed that tpoéyvw is to be understood of 
prescience of character ; and npowpioe of determination founded on 
such prescience.”” 

The second text that we had in view is in these words: ‘‘ According 
as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without. blame 

before him in love: having predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure 
of his will.” ? Here, then, is an election in Christ, before the foun- 
dation of the world, unto holiness; and a predestination unto a gra- 
cious sonship, according to the good will or pleasure of God. Do 
these facts, as here presented, prove the Calvinistic doctrine of elec- 
tion? A longand familiar use of terms in a given sense tends to the 
conviction that such must be their meaning. No doubt this is the 
case respecting the terms election and predestination. For many 
minds they mean, and must mean, absolute divine determinations. 
However, there is nothing decisive in such a conviction, and the 
question whether such is the meaning of these terms, as here used, 
is still fairly in issue. 

In the opening of this chapter St. Paul addresses the saints in 
rection or Mphesus, and thanks God for the fullness of their spir- 
THE GENTILES. ityal blessings. Though mostly Gentiles, yet they suf- 
fered no restriction of Christian privilege on that account. They 
came into possession of all these blessings according to their divine 
election and predestination. So much is clearly in the meaning 
of St. Paul’s words. What is the subject of his ruling thought ? 
oun Rvung Clearly this: The elective purpose of God, even from 
THOUGHT. before the foundation of the world, to admit the Gen- 
tiles, equally with the Jews, to all the blessings of the Gospel of 
Christ. Great prominence is given to this thought in the progress 
of this epistle. Time and again it comes to the chief place. It is 
a most grateful subject to the mind of Paul, the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. The accomplishment of this divine purpose in the evangeli- 
zation of these Ephesians furnished the immediate occasion for the 
prominence here given it. The Gospel was preached to them in 
fulfillment of the elective purpose of God, and all who truly 
received it came into possession of its blessings according to that 
same purpose. 

But there is nothing in all this which either expresses or implies 
an absolute personal election to salvation. If we should even con- 

‘ 1 Bloomfield: Greek Testament, in loc. 2 Eph. i, 4, 5. 
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cede the personal election of these Ephesians to an actual salvation, 
it is still open for us to maintain that it was on the ELS aaeaiies 
divine foresight of their free compliance with its re-  xxxction To 
quired terms. There is nothing in the text at all con- “4*Y470%: 
tradictory to this view; and it is insuch full accord with the Script- 
ures respecting the actual conditionality of salvation, that it may be 
successfully maintained against all the alleged proofs of an abso- 
lute personal election. Without such an election, these Ephesians 
could still be saved according to the elective purpose of — pyrposs in 
God. His supreme purpose in the election of the Gen- —BtEcTIon. 
tiles to the full privileges of the Gospel was their salvation. In- 
deed, this election isa part of his great plan in sending his Son to 
be the Saviour of the world.' Who, in the face of the texts here 
given by reference, can hold it to be the good pleasure of God to 
save only an elect part of mankind ? With the gracious preference 
of a universal salvation, every soul might be saved 2 
according to his eternal purpose in the mission of his  corpive to 
Son. So these Ephesians were saved according to their *’*°71°*: 
divine election, in the fulfillment of which the Gospel was preached 
unto them, and, being freely and truly accepted, was efficacious in 
their salvation. Indeed, the purpose of God in their election to the 
privileges of the Gospel was fully accomplished only in their actual 
salvation ; so true it is that they were saved according to the pur- 
pose of their divine election. But there is nothing in all this con- 
trary to the truest conditionality of salvation; nothing in proof of 
an absolute predestination of a definite part of mankind to final 
blessedness, with the consequent reprobation of the rest to an iney-. 
itable penal doom. 

On the other hand, there are the very many texts which clearly 
mean the conditionality of final blessedness, which are not 
else open to any satisfactory interpretation, and which 
therefore disprove the doctrine of an unconditional predestination. 
Arminianism is entirely satisfied with this position of the issue. 

4. Reprobation.—Reprobation is a part of the doctrine of predes- 
tination, and means the decree of God respecting the final destiny 
of the non-elect. As the decree of election absolutely determines 
the future blessedness of a definite part of mankind, so the decree of 
reprobation absolutely determines the future misery of the rest.’ 

The word preterition isin favor with some Calvinists. It is pre- 
ferred as a softer term than reprobation, and as affording some relief 
from the severer aspects of the doctrine. It is true that in a formula 

1 John iii, 17; 1 Tim. ii, 4; 1 John iv, 14. 
2 Westminster Confession, chap. iii, secs. iii, vi, vii. 
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of the doctrine we have the words ‘to pass by ;” but these words 
do not express the whole of the doctrine: ‘‘ The rest 
of mankind, God was pleased . . . to pass by, and to 
ordain them to dishonor.and wrath for their sin.” They were 
passed by simply in the sense that no atonement was made for them ; 
but this was only a part of the decree of reprobation. The strong 
word fore-ordained is used. All others than the elect are ‘‘ fore- 
ordained to everlasting death.” No stronger word is used respecting 
the elect. The election of a part means the reprobation of the 
wunoronm.  2eSt3 otherwise, God must have been blankly indiffer- 
pugs repro- ent to their destiny. Nothing, however, could be more 
eres unreasonable than such a notion. Hence the true posi- 
tion is with the Calvinistic theologians who adhere to the term 
reprobation, and to all that it here means. This was the position 
of Calvin himself: ‘‘ Many, indeed, asif they wished to avert odium 
from God, admit election in such a way as to deny that any one is 
reprobated. But this is puerile and absurd, because election itself 
could not exist without being opposed to reprobation. God is said 
to separate those whom he adopts to salvation. To say that others 
obtain by chance, or acquire by their own efforts, that which elec- 
tion alone confers on a few, will be worse thanabsurd. Whom God 
passes by, therefore, he reprobates, and from no other cause than 
his determination to exclude them from the inheritance which he 
predestines for his children.” ? 

Reprobation is contrary to the divine justice. Of course the 
contrary to Teply is, that it means simply the ordaining of sinful 
JUSEICR. men to the dishonor and wrath which they deserve, and 
hence that it cannot be opposed to the justice of God; that it 
is in fact ‘‘ to the praise of his glorious justice.” It is readily con- 
ceded that there can be no injustice in the infliction of deserved 
penalty. This, however, does not close the question. It is still 
open to inquire whether the subjects of reprobation really deserve 
the penal doom to which they are fore-ordained. 

The desert of an eternal penal doom is not in the subjects of the 
unpeserven Yeprobation. What is the nature of the sin which is 
DOOM. assumed to have such desert ? The answer is obvious: 
That with which they are born. Whether it is an inherited guilt 
of Adam’s sin or the sin of an inherited depravity of nature, it con- 
cerns us not here to inquire. It suffices, that native sin is held to 
be a sufficient ground of reprobation. That it is so held cannot be 


PRETERITION. 


! Institutes, vol. ii, p. 168. Such is the view of Dr. Dick: Theology, vol. i, 
pp. 367, 368; also of Dr. Shedd: Dogmatic Theology, vol. i, pp. 429-481. 
Many authorities could easily be added. 
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disputed. The very familiar position is, that, as original or birth 
sin constitutes in all men the desert of damnation, God might gra- 
ciously elect a part to final blessedness and justly reprobate the rest 
to eternal misery, since the reprobation would simply determine for 
them the penal doom which they deserve. This, then, is the form 
of sin on which it is attempted to justify the doctrine of reproba- 
tion. But the justification cannot be thus attained. The alleged 
sin lies wholly apart from the personal agency of the reprobate, and 
therefore cannot constitute in them any desert of punishment. 
Hence their reprobation would be an injustice. 

If it should be said that reprobation has respect to foreseen actual 
sin, the charge of injustice would still remain in all its — grgprome 
force. It would so remain because the actual sin of the cTUAL siN. 
reprobate would be as thoroughly necessitated as their inherited sin. 
It is here that the “‘ passing by”? means so much. In the work of 
redemption it pleased God ‘‘ to pass by” the reprobates. This is a 
part of the doctrine. No atonement was made for them ; no help- 
ing grace sufficient for a good life, or even for the avoidance of sin, 
was provided for them. Sin is to them a necessity. Such it is ac- 
cording to the doctrines which underlie the decrees of election and 
reprobation. But a reprobation for unavoidable sin must be con- 
trary to the divine justice. 

The doctrine of reprobation is disproved by the universality of the 
atonement; by the divine sincerity in the universal Geom 
overture of salvation in Christ ; by the universal love FACTS. 
of God. It suffices that we here merely state these great facts, as 
they were sufficiently discussed in our treatment of the extent of 
the atonement. 

The decree of election and reprobation, even in its most vital 
facts, must have been without any reason in the thought scones 
of God. An absolute sovereignty can have no reason WITHOUT 
for its action except its own absoluteness. But that ss 
can be no reason for any one act rather than another. If God had 
any reason for the exact numbers respectively elected and repro- 
bated, then his decree, which unchangeably fixed these numbers, 
could not have been an act of absolute sovereignty. If in that de- 
cree he had reprobated those whom he elected, and elected those 
whom he reprobated, his sovereignty would have been just as 
complete as it was with his actual fore-ordinations. To deny 
this is to deny that his decree of predestination was an act of 
absolute sovereignty ; for the denial must assume a reason for the 
act apart from that sovereignty. The doctrine can admit no such 


a reason. 
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It is in the doctrine of predestination that God did sovereignly 
uustranive elect A, B, CO, a part of mankind, to everlasting life, 
staTeMENT. and that he did reject and ordain D, EH, F, the rest, 
to everlasting misery. It is also in the doctrine that there was no 
reason in his thought why he should so elect A, B, C, instead of 
D, E, F, or why he should reprobate D, E, F, instead of A, B, C. 
The fact is definitely expressed in the formulation of the doc- 
trine, that the election of A, B, C, was without foresight of any 
thing in them as the reason why they were chosen instead of D, E, 
F. Here, then, is a decree of predestination so arbitrary in itself, 
so vast in the sweep of its absolute determination of eternal desti- 
nies, that it well might daze even celestial intelligences, and yet 
a decree for which, in its most vital facts, there was no reason in 
the thought of God. The very nature of election and reprobation, 
as thus disclosed, suffices for their utter refutation. 


II. OrgEeR Points 1n ISSuE. 


1. Limitation of the Atonement.—lt is true that not afew who 
hold the Calvinistic system hold also the universality of the atone- 
ment. Whether they so modify the system as to bring it into har- 
mony with this universality we are not here concerned to inquire. 
apartortas A limitation of the atonement is a requirement of the 
SYSTEM. system in its regular form, and mostly has a place in 
Calvinistic creeds. With a decree of predestination which abso- 
lutely determines the salvation of the elect, and an atonement 
which, in the very nature of it, must save all for whom it is made, 
its limitation to a part of mankind must be intrinsic to the system. 
However, we have here only to state the issue, having sufficiently 
considered the question of the extent of the atonement in our dis- 
cussion of that subject. 

2. Moral Necessity.—The doctrine is really the same whether 
we use the word necessity or the word inability, though the latter 
seems now more in favor with Calvinistic authors. If we are ina 
state of moral necessity, then there is for us no free moral agency. 
Our volitions must be determined by influences over which we have 
no control. The choice of the good is not within our power, not 
even within the power of the elect. Only an absolute sovereignty 
of grace can turn them unto the good. In such a state sinning is 
RINNINGIA a necessity, and to the elect just as to the reprobate. 
Necessity. A state of moral inability involves precisely the same 
consequences. The inability alleged is definitely a moral inability 

| to the choice of the good. The further consequence is that of an 
unavoidable sinning. ~ 
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It is easily seen that such a doctrine, whether expressed as moral 
necessity or moral inability, is openly contrary to all goxpimonat- 
conditionality of salvation. But the question of free !yY =xciupep. 
agency is so cardinal in a system of theology that it requires a 
fuller and more formal treatment than can properly be given it 
under the present heading. 

3. Irresistibility of Saving Grace.-—When it is the pleasure of 
God to bring any one of the elect into a state of salvation he is 
effectually called. The call is made efficacious through a sovereign 
power of grace. The initial work is that of regeneration. No act 
of repentance or faith is conditional thereto ;.no manner of resist- 
ance can prevent it when the hour of God’s pleasure has come for 
its accomplishment. Such is the doctrine as it is formulated in 
Calvinistic creeds ;' and such it is as maintained in the ablest theo- 
logical works of Calvinistic authorship. 

This doctrine, just as the whole system, is grounded in an absolute 
divine sovereignty. It follows that the delays in the oy assoxvre 
salvation of the elect, however long, are purely from SOVPREIGNTY. 
God’s own pleasure : that is absolutely determining. No faithful- 
ness nor unfaithfulness of the minister, nor any act of the elect, can 
either hasten or hinder their salvation for even a single hour. The 
all-pervasive sense of Scripture is in open contradiction to this doc- 
trine. 

Here again there is serious perplexity for the doctrine respecting 
the non-elect. The Gospel is preached to all alike. © ssrious pxr- 
It is so preached in obedience to the divine behest. The PrPximis. 
preaching isa divine proffer of salvation to all, and a call to repent- 
ance and faith, with the promise of salvation to all who comply. 
But it cannot be the pleasure of God to save the non-elect, since in 
his own good pleasure he has unconditionally fore-ordained them 
to an eternal penal doom and excluded them from the covenant of 
redemption. They were not given to the Son to be redeemed, 
because it was not the pleasure of the Father that they should be 
saved. How then can the offer of salvation be made to them ? 
And how can they be required to repent and believe unto salvation, 
under penalty of damnation for disobedience, when for them there 
is no salvation in Christ? The futile attempts of the doctrine to 
extricate itself from such perplexity really concedes the impossibility. 
But these attempts were considered and their fallacies exposed in 
our treatment of the extent of the atonement. 

If this doctrine of effectual calling be true it cannot be the pleas- 

1 Canons of the Synod of Dort, Of the Corruption of Man, etc., articles 
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ure of God that the non-elect should accept the proffer of salvation 
resproring made to them. The decree of predestination which 
THE NON- excluded them from the covenant of redemption and 
alae unconditionally fore-ordained them to a penal doom is 
conclusive of this fact. Further, if in this case God’s only law of 
action is his own absolute sovereignty, the non-elect would certainly 
be efficaciously called, just as the elect are, if their compliance were 
his pleasure. Hence we are shut up to the fact that, however God 
may call the non-elect, or with whatever intensity of words or pathos 
of compassion entreat their acceptance of his proffered salvation, 
such acceptance is still not his pleasure. This result is openly con- 
tradictory to the divine sincerity. 

It is the pleasure of God that all who are called to repentance 
Ee ae and faith should obey and be saved. It is, indeed, his 
or cop in good. pleasure that all should be saved. The proof is 
emus MEX: in the Scriptures: ‘For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘* Who will have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.”? 
Here is God’s gracious asseveration and appeal : ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways ; for why will ye die?”* Here are words of yearning 
compassion: ‘* How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I de- 
liver thee, Israel? how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set 
thee as Zeboim ? mine heart is turned within me, my repentings 
are kindled together.”* Yet, if the doctrine of an absolute sover- 
eignty of grace be true, God cannot wish the salvation of any who 
are not efficaciously called. How, then, could he sincerely utter such 
words ? We listen to the pathetic words of our Lord: “ O Jerusa- 
worpsorour lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
LORD. stonest them which are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!”* Yet, if the doc- 
trine of an absolute grace be true, these words mean no pleasure of 
the Son to save them ; for with such a pleasure they must have been 
saved. Nothing could have prevented it. There could be no hin- 
derance to an absolute power of gracein that “ye would not.” A 
doctrine which is so openly contradictory to such texts as we haye 
here adduced cannot be a truth of the Scriptures. 

4. Absolute Final Perseverance.—The doctrine is that, however 

1 John iii, 16 ; 1 Tim, ii, 4. * Hzek. xxxiii, 11. 
* Hos, xi, 8. 4Matt. xxiii, 37. 
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believers may fall into sin, sovereign grace must finally recover 
and save them. It is a part of the system constructed upon the 
ground of an absolute divine sovereignty. If the other parts are 
true this must be true. If the decree of election is true ; if the 
atonement is for the elect only, and of such a nature that it must 
save all for whom it is made; and if grace is irresistible in its saving 
work, then the doctrine of final perseverance must be true. Noth- 
ing, however, is thus gained for its truth, but, rather, much is lost. 
The disproof of the other parts is really the disproof of this; for, as 
an intrinsic part of the system, it falls with the other parts. 

Alleged proofs of the doctrine, while plausible, are inconclusive. 
Some texts of Scripture seem, on the face of them, to aeiiee 
favor it, but a deeper insight finds them entirely con- PROOFS. 
sistent with the conditionality of final perseverance. ‘‘ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and I give 
unto them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand.”! Such is the assurance from the 
divine side ; but it is entirely consistent with a conditioning fidelity 
on the human side. The case of Judas is an illustration. From 
the divine side these words pledged to him all that they pledged 
to the others given to the Son by the Father; yet there was in him, 
and therefore in them, the possibility of apostasy. ‘‘ For the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance.”* This  worns or 
is utterly without proof of an absolute final persever- = PAUL. 
ance, except on the assumption of an absolute sovereignty of grace 
in every instance of a personal salvation. But we have shown that 
this assumption is groundless. ‘‘ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” * This text is dependent upon the same 
false assumption as the preceding one for any proof of an absolute 
final perseverance, and therefore furnishes none. An Arminian can 
freely use these words of assurance to the doubting, and without any 
thought of this Calvinistic sense. ‘‘ Who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation.” * Yes, 
every trusting soul is so kept. But the faith is conditional to the 
keeping ; and as it involves a free personal agency there is here no 
doctrine of an absolute perseverance. Indeed, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, the text is really Arminian, not Calvinistic. 

The grouping of a few texts will suffice for the proof of a possi- 
bility of final apostasy. A righteous man may turn away to 
sin, and die therein.* The branch may perish from the living 

1 John x, 27, 28. 2 Rom, xi, 29. 3 Phil. i, 6. 
#1 Petsi, 5; 5 Ezek, xviii, 24-26. 
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vine.! Judas, one of those given to the Son, was lost.” St. Paul, 
even with his full assurance of a state of salvation, 
apprehended the possibility of his own apostasy, and 
strenuously wrought against it.* Christians are exhorted to dili- 
gence in order to make their calling and election sure; for in so 
doing they should never fall. Such texts as we have here ad- 
duced must mean the possibility of a final apostasy. 
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CHAPTER III. 
FREE AGENCY. 


I. THE FREEDOM IN QUESTION. 


In this discussion it is important to determine, first of all, the 
freedom in question. If we begin in a negative manner it may 
help us in that determination. 

1. Not the Freedom of Things.—There is no freedom in things, 
and the term has no proper application to them except in a relative 
sense. A piece of timber which is desired for use may tem 
be held fast by the pressure of other pieces. When re- TIONS. 
lieved of this pressure we may call it free, but only in relation to 
the agency of those who would remove it from its place. The true 
idea may be more clearly given with the application of the term to 
things used as instruments. The freedom of instruments is purely 
in their relation to our purpose or use. A wheel which we would 
set in motion may be free to turn under applied force, or it may be 
effectually obstructed. In the one case we may call it free, and in 
the other deny its freedom, but only in relation to our own agency. 
My hand is free in this writing, but simply as free from all hin- 
derance to my so using it. Both wheel and hand are mere instru- 
ments, without any freedom in themselves, and can be called free 
only in relation to our personal agency. Hence there is no free- 
dom of things which can mean any thing directly for the freedom 
here in question. 

2. Not the Freedom of External Action.—We act externally 
through our physical organism. There may be the freedom of such 
action or the contrary. Where there is no exterior restraint, and the 
bodily organism is in a healthy state, so that every member can ful- 
fill its office, there is the freedom of such action. But if there be © 
an insuperable exterior restraint, or a paralysis of the bodily mem- 
bers which disables them, there is no such freedom.  \.scee oF 
What, then, is the nature of thisfreedom ? Our bodily — sucn rrez- 
organism is purely instrumental to our external action, °™ 
and cannot be free in itself because of its instrumental character. 
It can be free only as freely usable. Its freedom is simply that of a 
thing. Such freedom can mean nothing directly for the freedom 
of choice, and simply concerns our power of giving effect to our 
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choices through external action. With the total absence of such 
power there may still be the truest, deepest freedom of choice, even 
as it respects the profoundest realities of morality and religion. 

It follows that any definition of freedom which limits it wholly 
erroneous or even mainly to the freedom of external action mis- 
DEFINITION. takes the question, and defines a form of freedom never 
in issue in this great debate of the centuries. Yet such is really 
the definition of Edwards: ‘‘ The plain and obvious meaning of 
the words freedom and liberty, in common speech, is power, oppor- 
tunity, or advantage, that any one has to do as he pleases: or, in 
other words, his being free from hinderance or impediment in the way 
of doing, or conducting in any respect, as he wills. And the contrary 
to liberty, whatever name we call that by, is a person’s being hindered 
or unable to conduct as he will, or being necessitated to do other- 
wise.”! It is true that, in addition to external forms of action, 
this definition may include forms more strictly mental, and there- 
vue rreepon f0re more properly internal; but the freedom defined 
DEFINED. still lies in a power of doing as we please. For in- 
stance, if we would profoundly study some great problem of philos- 
ophy or religion, and have power and opportunity for so doing, we 
are free; but if either is wanting we are not free. But while the 
application of this law of freedom is thus broadened, the real ques- 
tion in issue is still omitted. The freedom defined has respect 
solely to our executive volitions, or the power of giving effect to our 
choices, while the freedom of choice itself is wholly omitted. Yet 
this is the real question of freedom. 

3. Not the Freedom of the Will.—The will isa mental faculty, 
and one of the constituent faculties of our personality. 
By a mental faculty we mean a power of mental action. 
If the mind acts it must have a power of acting. If it acts in dif- 
ferent modes there must be a distinction of faculties answering to 
these different modes. The mind perceives, remembers, reasons, 
immediately cognizes primary truths, enters into states of feeling, 
and we find for each form of action a corresponding mental faculty. 
We thus classify the multiform facts of psychology and generalize 
them in the faculties which they represent. The method is purely 
scientific. 

We thus determine the fact of a faculty of will. Volition is a 
1 SAN, specific form of mental action. We cannot resolve it 
ERUEE EG into any other mode. Consciousness fully recognizes 
the distinctions of perception, memory, reasoning, intuition, and 
feeling. Between them there can be no interchange of modes. 

1 Works, vol. ii, p. 17. 
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Therefore they unerringly determine for the mind a corresponding 
distinction of faculties. There is the very same authority for a 
faculty of will. Any proper analysis and classification of mental 
facts must find such a faculty. There are facts which cannot be 
attributed to any other, and must remain groundless without such 
a faculty. 

But there is no agency in the will itself ; certainly not in any 
strict meaning of the term. We often attribute agency yo agency IN 
to material things. In this view there is agency in !S=Lr. 
whatever is operative in the mode of force, as in gravitation, chem- 
ical affinity, electricity, light, heat. Strictly, however, there is no 
agency in such things, because they possess no power of self-ener- 
gizing, and all their action is conditioned on the proper collocations. 
Only in a figurative or qualified sense can agency be attributed to 
them. We find the higher, truer meaning of the term only in per- 
sonality. There we reach the power of rational self-energizing 
with respect to ends. There is no such power in the will itself. It 
is simply a faculty of the personal agent. In itself it is without 
intelligence, motivity, or causal efficience. The will may be individ- 
uated in thought, but we cannot think of it as so acting. 

The will is an instrumental faculty for the use of the personal 
mind. The mind is a personal agent because it has the.) jay 
faculties of such an agency, with the power of so using menrar Fac- 
them. The will is one of these faculties. All, as so 7” 
usable, have an instrumental quality, and no one more truly so 
than the will itself. The hand is organically adjusted to many sery- 
ices, but is a mere instrument for the use of our personal agency. 
In itself it grasps no instrument of work, wields no pencil or chisel 
of high art. For any such work the power of the will must be 
put into the hand. But the will is equally an instrument of our 
personal agency. It never becomes a power in the hand for any 
mechanical or artistic work except through the energizing of the 
personal agent. The same is true of it in all forms of its action. 
It follows thatit is not free except as freely usable. The freedom 
of the will, therefore, cannot be the true question of freedom. 
This fact means nothing against the reality of freedom, but points 
to its true location in our own personal agency, and in the result 
will make it clearer and surer. 

4. The True Question of Freedom.—We reach the true question 
of freedom only in personal agency. For freedom there  yymonar 
must be a power of rational self-action. ‘The mere  S¥EF-acTion. 
power of self-action will not suffice; for an animal has such power, 
and yet it is incapable of free agency. For such agency there must 
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be the rational conception of the ends of our action; a power of 
reflection and judgment upon ends and motives, and of rationally 
determining our action in respect to them. Such agency is possible 
only in personality. It is equally true that the power of such agency 
is a reality in personality. Freedom lies, not in the constituent 
faculties of our personality, but in our power of freely using them 
in personal action. Such power is central to personality itself. 
Here is the true question of freedom. 

5. Importance of the Question.—It will suffice that we present 
this question in a few of its special relations. 

The importance of questions of psychology arises from the excel- 
iwrsycnor. lence and value of mind. As a spiritual essence, with 
URS high intellectual and moral endowments, it is infinitely 
superior to matter. Much of our knowledge has its chief value 
from its relation to mind. The things known may possess little 
value for our merely secular life, while the knowledge of them may 
be of great value in furnishing and broadening the mind. The sci- 
ences and philosophies have their special interest for us as the crea- 
tions of mind, and their chief value in the service which they render 
to our intellectual life. In all the forms of finite existence, as 
directly known to us, mind is infinitely superior to every other. It 
is equally true that in the study and classification of the facts of 
mind, in their generalization in the faculties which they represent, 
and the determination of the laws under which they work, nothing 
so deeply concerns us as the question of our free agency. Are we 
rationally and morally free, with power over our lives ? or are we 
the passive subjects of some dominating force, just as an animal is 
subject to a law of instinct ? Such questions rise above all others 
in the study of the mind. The question of free agency is for us the 
profoundest question of psychology. 

The supreme importance of this questionin ethics ismanifest. As 
the results of our moral action are infinitely profounder 
than the results of all other forms of action, so for us 
the question of freedom must have supreme concern. Are the virtues 
which have such a fruitage of good practicable ? Are the sins which 
have such a consequence of evil avoidable ? Questions of weightier 
concern we could not ask. Freedom of external action, political 
freedom, intellectual freedom have nosuch interest. Indeed, there 
is no place for a moral system under a law of necessity. If God is 
a moral ruler over responsible subjects, they must be morally free. 
The logic of this principle now commands a wide assent. Even 
where the accepted philosophy or theology really denies the freedom 
it is yet admitted as the necessary ground of moral obligation and 
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responsibility. Thus in any and every view it is manifest that the 
question of freedom has profound interest from its relation to 
ethics. 

Theology gives importance to the question of freedom. Our 
position on so cardinal a question must influence our in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures as the source of theology, 
and chiefly determine the cast of our doctrinal system. Under the 
law of a necessary accordance of the doctrines which compose the 
system such must be the case. Calvinism is logically determined 
to a position of necessity by its doctrines of the divine sovereignty, 
predestination, and monergism. The acceptance of a true moral 
freedom in man would greatly modify the system, just as the syner- 
gism of Melanchthon modified the Lutheran theology, which had 
been strongly Augustinian. Freedom is fundamental — yppscy or 
in Arminianism. The system holds accordingly the — s¥NeReisw. 
universality and provisional nature of the atonement, and the con- 
ditionality of salvation. In this matter it is thoroughly synergistic. 
If its doctrine of native depravity involves a moral helplessness it 
must set over against this the helping grace of a universal atonement. 
Thus the fundamental truth of freedom requires the system in the 
definite cast of its doctrines. These brief statements may suffice 
for the importance of the question of freedom in theology. 

6. Theoretical Forms of Necessity.—A very brief statement of 
some of the leading forms of necessity is all that we here require. 

The deepest and most thorough of all is fate or fatalism. Of 
course, there is fatalism in all forms of necessity ; yet 
the term hasa meaning of its own. Fate has long been 
in use for the expression of the absolutest necessity. Otherwise 
the term is indefinite ; so that it expresses the necessitation itself 
rather than any definite notion of the necessitating force or law. 
But under the sway of fate all things are absolutely determined; so 
that they could not but be, nor be other than they are. Fate binds 
in equal chains of necessity all things and events, all intelligences, 
thoughts, feelings, volitions, and even God himself—if there be a 
Goi" 

Materialism must be necessitarian. The forcesof matter operate, 
and must ever operate, under a law of necessity. Even 
the concession of their evolution of the Cosmos, with 
mind itself, could not mean any change in their own nature or 
laws which could lift them into free self-determining forces. Ifthe 
assumption of their correlation and convertibility, even with the 

1 Krauth-Fleming: Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences, in verbo; Gile 
lett : The Moral System, pp. 21-26. 
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inclusion of mental facts, be true, they must still remain subject to 
their own necessitating nature and laws. 

Pantheism is a doctrine of necessity. In pantheism God is the 
totality of being, and works from an inner necessity of 
his nature, without consciousness, intelligence, or aim. 
Finite existences, including man, are mere modes of himself, and 
the product of his aimless activity. Hence, man, as the mode of a 
being subject to a law of absolute necessity, could not have freedom 
of action in himself.’ 

Divine predestination involves necessity. Many predestinarians 
preprsmva. Geny this; others, however, avow it, and are logically 
TION. the more consistent. Much, however, depends upon 
the nature of the predestination or the interpretation of the terms 
in which it is expressed. Absolute decrees must have their effectu- 
ation in the divine agency. If human deeds are so decreed, they 
must be so effectuated. It is not here assumed that the Calvinistic 
doctrine means such a decreeing of all human deeds, whether good 
or evil. Wesimply state the implication of an absolute predestina- 
tion with respect to all events or deeds so decreed. If there is a 
predestination which does not require the divine agency for its 
effectuation it cannot be in accord with the determining principles 
of the Calvinistic system, and may be consistent with freedom and 
the principles of Arminianism. This brief statement will here 
suffice, as we have elsewhere considered the question of predestina- 
tion. We have here presented it simply as a prominent form of 
necessity. ; 

That motives determine our volitions or choices, and that choice 
pomvation must go with the stronger or strongest motive, is the 
or motives. Qoctrine of many. It is the doctrine of philosophical 
or moral necessity, or of moral inability to the good. Some have 
held it as a doctrine of real necessity. However, it is now mostly 
held as a doctrine of the truest, highest freedom. We regard it as 
one of very real necessity. The question must be more formally 
treated. 


PANTHEISM. 


II. On tHE DomINaTIoNn OF MOTIVE. 

We have named the domination of motive as one of the theoret- 
ical forms of necessity. That our motives determine our choice is a 
woatyvist- doctrine much in favor with the Calvinistic system. 
IC FAVOR. There are obvious reasons for this fact. One is, that it 
frees our choices from all contingency and gives them the fixed 
order which is in such complete harmony with that system. Another 
is, that it may be so interpreted as seemingly to be in accord with 

1 Jouffroy : Introduction to Ethics, vol, i, p. 198. 
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freedom, or at least to avoid the more serious objections that must 
beset an open avowal of necessity. It is maintained that the mo- 
tive state which determines the choice is our own, and for which we 
are responsible. . We choose from our own motive impulse, and for 
the satisfaction of our own appetence or disposition. Much that 
is plausible may thus be said, but not enough to conceal the neces- 
sity that lies in the determining power which the theory assigns to 
motive. 

1. Choice as the Stronger Motive.—This is the doctrine as usually 
expressed. The deeper principle is, that motive determines the 
choice. It is no longer simply the occasion or reason nx peeper 
of the choice, but its cause. It follows that the choice PRINCIPLE. 
is as the stronger or strongest motive. In the case of two opposing 
motives of exactly equal force the mental state would be practically 
the same as a state of indifference, though psychologically different; 
that is, there would be no free motive force for the determination 
of any choice. In the case of a stronger or strongest motive all 
the excess of strength would be so much free, active force, and the 
only force which could be causal to any volition. Accordingly, the 
whole doctrine is this: Motive causally determines the choice: 
hence, in the case of asingle motive, it determines the choice; and 
in the case of two or more opposing motives the stronger or strong- 
est determines the choice. 

There is little need of verifying this statement of the doctrine by 
the citation of authors. To the question, What determines the 
will? Edwards answers: “It is sufficient to my present 
purpose to say, it is that motive which, as it stands in 
the view of the mind, is the strongest that determines the will.’”’! 
We cite a few more words to the same point. ‘It is also evident, 
from what has been before proved, that the will is always, and in 
every individual act, necessarily determined by the strongest motive; 
and so is always unable to go against the motive which, all things con- 
sidered, has now the greatest strength and advantage to move the 
will.” ? These positions are elaborately maintained, while opposing 
views are elaborately controverted. ‘‘If objects of desire have no 
tendency to move the will in a particular direction, they 
are not, properly speaking, motives. If they have such 
a tendency, they must actually move the will, provided there is noth- 
ing which has a tendency to move itin a different direction. When 
on one side there is no influence, any influence on the opposite side 
must turn the scale. Whatever does not do this has no influence 
in the case.”* Here is a repetition of the doctrine of Edwards. 

1 Works, vol. ii, p. 4. 2 Tbid., p. 101. *Day: The Will, p. 64. 
20 
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Two principles are specially obvious in the citation : one, that mo- 
tive determines the choice ; the other, that the choice must be as 
the stronger or strongest motive. 

2. Ascertainment of the Stronger Motive.—If proof be demanded 
oxty Fron for the position so positively asserted, that the choice 
THE RESULT. must always be according to the comparative strength 
of the motive, all that can be given is that, as motive determines 
the choice, so the determination must be according to the law of 
comparative strength. The motive acts as a causal force and im- 
mediately produces the elective volition as an effect. Under such a 
law the stronger or strongest motive at any given instant must in- 
evitably determine the choice, just as the heavier weight determines 
the action of the balance. But the theory cannot return with the 
strongest motive so found to prove that motive determines the 
choice, because, in the inevitable logic of the case, it must make 
good this position before it can find the strongest motive in the 
determined result. Further, it must prove that the domination of 
motive is absolute, just as the domination of the weight is absolute 
over the turning of the balance, before it can find the strongest 
motive in the determined result. With such a domination of 
motive there is no possible escape from the absolutest necessitation 
of choice. . 

3. Necessity in Motive Domination.—The domination of motive 
yormerty so used to be held as a law of necessity, at least of moral 
ois necessity, while now it is not only held to be consistent 
with freedom, but is even proclaimed as the highest law of freedom. 
The truth is in the former view. ‘To deny necessity is to concede 
the contingency of choice, or a power of alternative election ; for 
such a contingency or alternative power is the only contrary to 
necessity ; yet it is against this very contrary that the domination of 
motive is maintained. 

Most that concerns us just here is, to point out the fact of neces- 
sity in this theory. Hereafter the freedom of choice will be formally 
treated, and in that treatment the proper relation of motive to 
choice will be shown. 

It is claimed in support of the theory, that if the choice does not 
es go with the stronger motive, then it must not only be 
PROOF OF without motive, but against motive, as it must go 
DOMINATION. — against all the excess of the stronger above the weaker. 
This claim must assume that motive causally determines the choice, 
and that choice is an immediate effect of the motive force. But if 
choice is so determined there can be no escape from necessity. The 
theory cannot admit any power over motives, or any intervention 
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of personal agency whereby the elective decision may be delayed, 
while the motive state may be changed. Any motive state at all 
consistent with the theory must be purely spontaneous, and must 
immediately determine the volitional result. But such a result must 
be necessitated. 

Necessity lies in the very notion of the causal relation of motive 
to choice which the theory maintains. Choice must  ygogssrry 
have a cause; but motive is the only possible cause ; ™=TEorY. 
therefore motive must determine the choice. Choice takes one 
direction rather than another because the motive so determines: 
this is the only possible account of the particular direction ; 
therefore motive must causally determine the choice. Some, 
while holding substantially these views, deny that motive is 
the efficient cause of choice. ‘‘ Motives are not the efficient 
cause of volitions. They furnish the material, the occasion, and 
the end or object of the action; and are absolutely necessary for 
this. The will furnishes the efficiency, and the form of choice. 
But the form is to be filled with contents ere volition can be con- 
summated.”’* All, however, that is thus excepted from the causal 
force of the motive is the will in the act of choosing. But no theory 
of the domination of motive could mean that the motive force acts 
directly upon the will to cause the choice. The motive determines 
the personal agent to such use of the will. Hence the exception of 
the will from the immediate causal action of the motive brings 
in no freedom of choice. If the motive causes the agent to 
choose just according to its strength or bent, the necessitation is 
just as absolute as though motive causally acted directly upon the 
will. 

4. A Law of Universal Necessity.—If motives dominate our 
choices, there isfor us nofreedom of choice. The the- yo powsr 
ory can admit no power of our personal agency over OVER MoTIvES. 
our motive states. If we would attempt to control or modify these 
states we must choose so to do; but we cannot so choose, except as 
we are determined thereto by a motive. The motive must arise 
spontaneously. We have no power to cast about for reasons 
against a present impulse unless we areso determined by the power 
of a motive which must be on hand, if on hand at all, without any 
agency of our own. Necessity lies in such subjection to motive. It 
is the same, whatever the motive, or however it may be designated. 
A law of necessity has determined all human volitions. Not a sin- 
gle choice could have been avoided or in the least varied ; not. one 
could have been added to the actual number. We are the passive 

1 Henry B. Smith: Faith and Philosophy, p. 877. 
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subjects of spontaneous impulses, and without any true personal 
agency, rational or moral. 

There must be the same determining law for all finite intelli- 
universar, - gences, and even for God himself. In all the realm of 
Necessity. mind a law of necessity reigns, has reigned, and must 
forever reign. Of all actual volitions, good and evil, none could 
have been avoided; nor could one have been added. It must be 
in the future as it has been in the past. Necessity is the universal 
and eternal law. 


III. On CHoostne as WE PLEASE. 

1. As a Formula of Freedom.—In the use of such a formula we 
express a doctrine of freedom in much favor with many who hold 
the domination of motive over choice. To choose as we please is 
to choose freely and responsibly, no matter what the moral necessi- 
tation. 

The aim of the doctrine so formulated is to bring into harmony 
amortue certain principles which, at least seemingly, are in con- 
DOCTRINE. trary opposition. For instance, a moral inability to the 
choice of the good underlies a responsible freedom to such choice. 
How can such freedom accord with such inability ? Clearly, there 
is here a perplexing contrariety of principles. Inability is a reality, 
not a mere word. If we qualify it as moral, it isstill a reality, just 
as any mental or physical inability isareality. If it be with respect 
to some doing, any form of inability is a real impotence to such 
doing. A moral inability tothe choice of the good is a real inabil- 
ity which renders the good impossible. This is necessity. It is 
very real necessity according to the philosophy which makes so 
much account of our choosing as we please, for the inability lies in 
an incapacity for any actual motive to the choice of the good, which 
yet this philosophy holds to bean absolute necessity to such choice. 
Further, the choice of the evil is the only alternative to such ina- 
bility. 

The reconciliation of moral necessity with a responsible freedom 

is attempted on the ground of our choosing as we 
ae please. If we choose the evil it is because we are pleased 
eee rT ee choose it. The only bar to the choice of the good 

is that we are not pleased to choose it. Thus our 
choices are our own ; and it is enough for our responsible freedom 
that they are made according to our own pleasure. In so choosing, 
no matter what or why, we choose freely and responsibly. But 
what if the good be impossible, and the evil a necessity ? It mat- 
ters not, since it is only a moral inability or necessity, and lies in 
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our own disposition. It is still true that we choose as we please, 
and that we could choose otherwise if we so pleased. Even if we 
cannot so please, the facts remain the same: we choose as we please, 
and therefore freely and responsibly. 

If really consistent principles seem discordant, it is proper, and 
may even be laudable, to set them forth in the light of yo reconcme 
their harmony; but itis not laudable, nor even proper, ATION. 
to attempt the reconciliation of really contradictory principles. 
Such we think the attempt to reconcile a moral inability to the 
good with freedom to the good, on the ground of our choosing as 
we please. There can be no freedom to any doing without the 
requisite ability. So there can be no freedom to the choice of the 
good in a state of moral inability to that choice. 

2. A Nullity for Freedom.—This formula is a nullity for free- 
dom, because it simply means an immediate choosing |... wa op 
according to the motive state. It cannot mean any _ sucu cuoos- 
thing more, because the philosophy which so expresses ‘* 
its doctrine of freedom admits no other mental fact which can have 
any direct part in choice. It allows no place for a proper personal 
agency which may act above any given motive state and rationally 
determine the choice. If in any instance it may seem to admit 
such an agency, yet it cannot do so in fact because it really denies 
such agency. Any seeming delay for reflection and judgment must 
arise from the presence and action of some spontaneous motive 
impulse over which we have no control. Choosing as we please 
means an immediate choosing in accord with our inclination: sim- 
ply this; nothing other or more. 

Such a choosing means nothing for freedom. Nor can it mean 
any thing, since it gives us no other fact of choice than yorying vor 
a motive state and an immediate elective decision in FREEDoM. 
accord with it. As these facts mean nothing of themselves for the 
freedom of choice, neither can this formula mean any thing, since it 
gives us no new fact of choice, nor any new office of facts previously 
known, but leaves us in the old position of choosing immediately 
from the motive impulse, and without any power to prevent or mod- 
ify the result. Such a choosing as we please is indeed a nullity for 
freeaom. 

3. Consistent with Determining Inclination.—All the freedom 
claimed or claimable under this formula must lie in the fact that the 
choice goes with the inclination. Any restraint to such choosing 
or constraint to a contrary choosing would be necessita- 
tion, but so long as the inclination determines the choice 
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must be consistent with the most necessitating inclination. It 
is easily conceivable that an inclination might be so strong as abso- 
lutely to dominate the mind. There is no power to resist its force. 
By its own strength it instantly and irresistibly determines the 
mind to the choice of its end. Is this a choosing as we please ? 
According to this philosophy no choosing could be more so. Indeed, 
the stronger the inclination, the more thoroughly it draws into itself 
all thought and feeling; and the more resistless its force, the more 
completely is it a choosing as we please. Is such a choice in free- 
-vimworgp- dom? Yes, according to this philosophy, and in the 
WARDS. very highest freedom. ‘‘He that in acting proceeds 
with the fullest inclination does what he does with the greatest 
freedom.”' If this be true of any other form of action it must be 
true of choice. It follows that such freedom is consistent with the 
most absolute necessity. But freedom and necessity are intrinsic- 
ally contrary to each other, and never can be coincident in the 
same volition. Hence there is no freedom in such a choosing as 
we please. 

4, Indifferent whence or what the Inclination.—lf we are free in 
wanker our volitions, and responsible for the same, because 
STATED. they are determined by our own disposition, and none 
the less so even when they are necessarily determined, it matters not 
what the origin or character of our disposition. The freedom and 
responsibility rest purely upon the ground that the disposition or 
inclination is our own, and determinative of our choice. ‘The 
rue younerr truth is that there is no inconsistence between - the 
BU ABDE: most efficacious influence in moral necessity and 
accountableness. Let the influence be ever so great, still the man 
acts voluntarily, and... he is accountable for his 
voluntary actions.” ? ‘The momert that the disposi- 
tion is seen the moral sense is correspondingly affected, and rests 
its whole estimation, whether of merit or of demerit, not on the 
anterior cause which gave origin to the disposition, but on the 
character which it now bears. . . . How the disposition got there 
is not the question. . . . Itis enough for the moral sense that the 
disposition is there.” * 

Such is the philosophy of our freedom and responsibility, on 
‘orrmcrsm or the ground of our choosing as we please. If our own 
THE DOCTRINE. igposition determines our choice, whatever its origin or 
however necessitating its determining power, we are thoroughly 
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free and responsible. The disposition which absolutely determines 
our choice might be wrought in us by some exterior agency against 
which we are utterly powerless, or might be some native idiosyncrasy 
without in the least affecting our responsibility; for in the deepest 
sense of this philosophy any choosing in such a state would be a 
choosing as we please. Here, then, is a choice which no intelligent 
and upright judicatory would pronounce free and responsible, nor 
could without execration in the common moral judgment, which 
yet this philosophy must pronounce free and responsible in the 
deepest sense of the terms. 


IV. Mentat Facts or CHOICcE. 

1. Freedom of Choice a Question of Psychology.—In saying that 
freedom of choice is a question of psychology we do oper Facts 
not mean that it is exclusively such. Many other facts oF wxicnt. 
have weight in the proof of freedom, a few of which may be stated. 
Such is the fact of acommon sentiment or conscious-  gpyriwent or 
ness of freedom. We feel that we are free in our FREEDOM. 
choices and executive volitions. There is no sense of either an in- 
terior or exterior constraint, while there is the sense of an alterna- 
tive power. If there be not the reality of freedom this common 
consciousness is deceptive. If it may be so in this case, so may it 
be in others. Consciousness would thus be discredited, and no 
ground of assured knowledge could remain. But consciousness is 
trustworthy, and its testimony to the truth of freedom remains sure 
against all opposing subtleties. The sense of moral re- .ooocnr or 
sponsibility is a sure witness to the truth of freedom. rxsroxstmm- 
We attribute ethical quality to our personal acts, and ™ 
have a sense of merit or demerit for the same, as they may be good 
or evil. Underlying this sense of merit or demerit is the conscious- 
ness of freedom in our personal deeds. The notion of rye Noro or 
justice must include the notion of freedom. In its /°S"0® 
strictly distributive offices justice rewards men according to their 
desert. If sin deserves its penal infliction there must be freedom 
in the sinning. This is the common moral judgment. Hence it 
is that the notion of justice cannot be complete without the idea 
of freedom. ; 

These facts, which witness so strongly to the truth of free- 
dom, are mental facts, and, therefore, belong to the facts of psy- 
chology; but they have no direct part in choice as a personal 
act. Therefore they do not belong to the class of facts which, as 
concerned in the very act of choice, directly witness to the truth 


of freedom. , 
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As choice is purely a mental act, or an act of personal mind, it 
cnorcea mex- Must be open to psychological study. In mental science 
‘TAL ACT. we study the operations of the mind, what it does, and 
the different forms of its action. Many of these forms are com- 
plex. Few personal acts are solely from one power ; and it is only 
by study and analysis that we find the elements of any complex 
form of mental action. This method is legitimate in the study of 
irs proper Choice. We may treat choice as a single, isolated voli- 
TREATMENT. tion, but such a treatment can never shed any light 
upon the question of freedom. Nor can it give us the true sense 
of choice. The specific elective volition is but the completing fact 
of choosing, while choice itself is a complex act and includes other 
mental facts. A psychological study of the question of freedom 
requires a knowledge of all the mental facts which have any part 
in choice itself. 

2. Need of All the Mental Facts.—Whether choice is an imme- 
diate effect of the spontaneous motive state, or whether it is an act 
of our personal agency through reflection and judgment, must be 
decisive of the question of freedom. If the former be the true and 
whole account of the nature of choice, necessity must be the result ; 
but if the latter be the true account, freedom must be the result. 
As the mental facts of choice are intrinsic to its very nature, they 
are all necessary to a right conclusion respecting its freedom. With 
a part of the facts the elective decision must be an immediate effect 
of the spontaneous motive state, and, therefore, without freedom ; 
while with all the facts that decision must be from our personal 
agency in the rational use of our personal faculties, and, therefore, 
in freedom. 

3, Deficiency of the Usual Analysis.—In a simple and seemingly 
Tue common Complete statement of the mental facts of choice three 
ANALYSIS. are given : an end, a motive state, the elective decision. 
This analysis, however, is utterly deficient. By the omission of a 
vital mental fact choice itself is placed in immediate sequence to 
the motive state. In this case there cannot be a proper choice. 
There might be a higher intelligence in the voluntary action of a 
man than in that of an animal ; that is, the man might apprehend 
in thought both the end and the motive impulse, which the animal 
cannot do; but this would make no vital distinction between the 
two in the case of choice. The three facts of an end, a motive im- 
pulse, and a volition toward the end may all be affirmed of an ani- 
viran part Mal. What is distinctive of personal choice arises from 
OMITTED. the rational use of our intelligence. This is a vital fact 
of choice additional to the three previously named. Its omission 
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is the fatal error of this deficient analysis. The error might still 
be corrected by the interpretation of choice, but only as the inter- 
pretation supplied the omitted mental fact. But with those who 
omit this fact in their analysis there is no reason to supply it 
through an interpretation. It is not required by the philosophy 
which can so give the mental facts of choice. 

If the elective volition is in immediate sequence to the motive 
impulse, it must be a necessary effect of that impulse. , yeorssary 
There can be no intervention of our personal agency =¥F«cr. 
whereby the result can be prevented or modified. A motive can 
act only in one of two modes: either as a solicitation or inducement 
to the mind as a personal agent, the end of which he may either 
accept or refuse ; or as a causal efficience immediately determining 
the mind to the end. In the latter case there can be no personal 
agency in the resulting volition. The causal force of the motive 
determines the action of the mind, just as the weight determines the 
action of the balance. 

If the choice is in immediate sequence to the motive, then it 
must be in instant sequence—instant either to the sin- ay qwsrant 
gle motive or to the stronger or strongest at any given = ®¥ FECT. 
time. If the motive be a sufficient cause to the choice, then, from 
the nature of the mental powers concerned, the choice must be an 
instant effect. Remove the support of a weight and it will in- 
stantly degin to fall; but it has space through which to fall, and 
this requires time. It cannot be so with the action of mind in 
choice if motive be the cause of its action. Here there can be no 
appreciable time, and at most only its logical conception. What 
in the case of the weight is only an instant beginning, in such men- 
tal action must be an instant completion. If motive be a cause to 
the choice it must have entire sufficiency for the effect. Hence, in 
such a case, if it be not an instant cause to a complete effect it never 
can cause the choice. 

The immediate and instant sequence of the elective decision must 
involve its necessitation. There can be no place ypopgsity tHE 
for any counter-force which can in the least measure CoNssquENce. 
control the causal force of the motive or modify the volitional re- 
sult. There is no time for the intervention of reflection and judg- 
ment. Our personal agency cannot assert itself and act in the 
case. All is precluded by the instant sequence of the choice to the 
motive impulse. Hence the resulting volition is the necessary effect 
of the spontaneous motive state. There can be no freedom under 
such a law of choice. Such is the inevitable result of placing 
choice in immediate sequence to the motive state. ‘There is no 
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place for personal agency under such an order of the mental facts 
of choice. 

4. The Facts in a Complete Analysis.—For a complete analysis 
of the mental facts of choice we require the addition of only one 
to those previously named, but it is well here to present all in 
their proper order and with a fuller treatment. 

For any choice we require the conception of an end. We use 
the term end in a sense comprehensive of all objects of 
choice. Choosing is choosing something: it may be a 
deed of charity or a deed of fraud, some new pleasure or new form 
of business, a good life or an evil life. Whatever it is it must be 
mentally apprehended in order to be chosen. Mere instinct may 
lead toits end without any mental prevision, as when a bird builds 
its nest or a beaver its dam, but rational mind cannot so move. It 
must take into thought the end to be chosen. This preconception 
of the end belongs to the mental facts of choice, and the logical 
order of these facts must assign it the first place. 

The mind must be in a motive state respecting the end to be 
chosen. We use the words motive state in a sense 
comprehensive of all forms of inducement to the choice. 
There must be some form of elicited interest in the end to be 
chosen. This interest may arise from our appetites or affections, 
or from our rational or moral nature. Only in some form of con- 
scious interest in an end can there be any reason for its choice. But 
choice is a rational act, and therefore impossible without a reason. 
Hence the motive state which embodies this reason must be included 
among the menial facts of choice, and the logical order places it 
second. 

If personal agency is a reality, the elective decision must imme- 
diately follow, not the motive state, but the judgment 
respecting the eligibility of the end. This judgment 
isreached through proper reflection. Such reflection and judgment 
are necessary to a proper personal agency in choice, and therefore 
necessary to choice itself. In the logical order of the mental facts 
of choice the rational judgment is the third. 

The rational judgment does not include the elective decision. In 
siective pe- the light of consciousness the mental action is not the 
CISION. same in the two cases. In the judgment we estimate 
the character and value of the end, while in the elective decision we 
determine our action respecting its attainment. The act of judg- 
ment is complete before the elective decision is made.. The judg- 
ment, however, is necessary to the rational character of the choice, 
and therefore to choice itself, which in the very nature of it must 
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have a reason for itself. Thus in a scientific order of the mental 
facts choice immediately follows the judgment. 

5. The Facts Conclusive of Freedom.—In respect to the question 
of freedom, the difference between the two sets of men- gyn wo srs 
tal facts, as previously given, is as wide and deep as per- oF Facts. 
sonal agency itself. In the former analysis there is no place for this 
agency, while in the latter it hasfull place. In the former the elec- 
tive decision is immediately from the motive state, and therefore 
under a law of necessity ; in the latter it is directly from the per- 
sonal agency. In this agency there is the power of rational self- 
action. In the exercise of this power ends and motives are taken 
up into reflection and weighed in the judgment. The choice is 
made in the light of prudence or duty. It is apersonal gyoron in THE 
act. As personally constituted, we have the power of LaTT™=R. 
such action. ‘There is freedom in such action. Thus the mental 
facts of choice, as given in a complete analysis, conclude for free- 


dom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FREEDOM OF CHOICE. 
I, RATIONALITY OF CHOICE. 


1. Motive and Choice—Choice is a rational election respecting 
some end or ends. It is rational in the sense that it is for a reason 
mentally apprehended and approved. The reason so apprehended 
womve neces: 224 approved is the true motive of the choice. There 
SARY TO can be no choice without such a motive. Hence there 
Sera can be no true freedom in a power of choosing without 
motive. There is no such power, whatever may be possible in the 
form of arbitrary volitions. Such volitions cannot be choices, 

because the necessary motives are wanting. The supposition that 
without actual motives to the good, or with our stronger motives 
concerning  PetSistently holding for the evil, a good life is yet practi- 
NATURAL cable through choice, is utterly groundless. There could 
ees be no choice of the good in such astate. The assump- 
tion of an available and responsible natural ability for the choice of 
the good in such a state is equally groundless. With this natural 
ability is placed a moral inability; so that the two co-exist.- The 
latter lies definitely in an incapacity for the proper motive to the 
choice of the good. If the alleged natural ability, whatever it may 
be, can command the necessary motives, then the moral inability 
does not exist ; if it cannot, then, respecting the good, it can be 
nothing more than a power of mere arbitrary volition, and therefore 
must be utterly insufficient for the choice of the good. No such 
power, however great, can be adequate to a good life ; for such a life 
must be chosen from its own proper motives. 

Thus motives stand between us and our choices, not, indeed, as 
motive conv. Getermining forces, because in our personal agency we 
TIONS CHOICE. have power over them, but as conditioning facts of 
choice. This is surely the case within the moral sphere, the sphere 
in which centers the chief interest of the question of freedom. 
We allege the necessity of rational or moral motive, not to mere 
volition, but to volition as choice. Many of our motive states arise 
in purely spontaneous appetence or impulse. Strong incentives to 
evil, thus arise. This is clearly the case with many. These pas- 
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sionate impulses and appetences are urgent for speedy satisfaction, 
and therefore for the volitions necessary to its attainment. Such 
volitions are inevitable unless we can restrain the evil tendencies 
through the weightier motives of reason and religion. Have we 
such power? ‘This is a vital question of freedom. 

2. Rational Character of Choice.—As choice itself is rational, so 
there must be a rational element initsmotive. Amere | joe 
appetence or incitement in the sensibilities possesses no rence nor A 
such quality ; therefore it cannot be the proper motive 7®0¥ MOTIVE. 
of choice. Any volition which it may directly induce is merely 
executive, not elective. Hunger and thirst are immediate impulses 
toward eating and drinking ; but their mere satisfaction is not the 
true motive of self-government in the case. Otherwise we might 
always eat and drink just according to our appetence—whenever it 
craves, whatever it craves, all that it craves. This might do for the 
life of an animal, but could not answer for the rational life of a man. 
Were these appetites always in adjustment to our good, then might 
we always follow them, but only for that reason, and therefore for 
a rational motive. Only with such a motive can there be self-goy- 
ernment through choice. 

The same rule applies in the entire circle of our spontaneous 
affections. Sympathy is usually an impulse toward tur xaw rur- 
some voluntary action, but not in itself a motive from #8 APPLIED: 
which we may act with choice. Before the action can be chosen 
the end of it must be approved as wise or good. This requires 
reflection and judgment prior to the choice. Parental affection, fol- 
lowed simply as a motive impulse, often leads astray from both pru- 
dence and duty. The proper action can be determined only through 
reflection and judgment. Only for the reason thus apprehended 
can the action be chosen. The quick resentment against willful 
injury is an instant impulse toward the infliction of injury in 
return, but is not such a motive in itself that the retaliation can be 
chosen. Such a motive could arise only with such rea- gyoice  xusr 
gon or reasons as the moral judgment could approve. BF RATIONAL. 
Thus, in every view of the case, choice is rational in itself, and 
therefore requires a rational element in its motive. Hence the 
yolitions which spring immediately from spontaneous impulses in 
the sensibilities are not choices, but purely executive volitions, put 
forth for the attainment of the ends of such impulses. It is thus 
manifest that reflection and judgment must come between our 
motive impulses and our choices. Only thus can they possess the 
necessary rational quality. 

3. Rational Conduct of Life.—Our life is conducted through 
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choice only in the use of our rational powers. An animal has mo- 
taworan tive impulses and volitional power; but it does not 
MAL LIFE. choose the ends of its volitions, nor can it, because it is 
without the faculties for their rational apprehension. Its volitions 
are immediately from its spontaneous impulses. The operation is 
without reason. Such are our own volitions when there is no 
exercise of reason between them and our motive impulses, what- 
reason ix ever their end. The intervention of reason, either as 
HUMANUFE. intuitively active or as exercised in reflection and judg- 
ment upon end and motive, is the one fact which can really differ- 
entiate rational agency in volition from the operation of mere 
animal impulse. As between the two, there are widely different 
powers, different ends, different motive impulses in operation; but, 
on the omission of a proper use of our rational faculties, mere im- 
pulse is equally the determining law of volition in the two cases. 
Mind thus moves in the sphere of the animal life. Its only pos- 
sible movement in the higher sphere of a true personal agency is by 
making reason the law of its choices. ; 

It does not hence follow that on every instance of a new motive 
tire accorp- impulse, even where morality is concerned, a season of 
ING TO Law. reflection is necessary. Life does not thus fall into 
separate deeds, but is conducted according to some principle or law. 
A good life must be conducted on moral principles or in obedience 
to a recognized law of duty. A good man may have a sudden 
impulse toward some wrong volition or deed, but reflection and 
judgment have gone before and settled the principle to which his 
present action must conform. With these facts, the instant appli- 
cation of this principle answers for all the requirements of reason 
in choice. 

Personal agency itself is a nullity if without power over our mo- 
State tives and volitions. We have no such power unless we 
PERSONAL can subject them to reflection and judgment. In no 
Ss os other way can life be conducted through choice. There 
can be no other rational self-government. The only alternative 
must be a succession of volitions and deeds in immediate and 
necessary sequence to our stronger spontaneous impulses. In any 
motive state other impulses may arise to influence a pending voli- 
tion or deed; but, unless responsive to the call of our personal 
agency and subject to its control, they must be powerless to release 
us from the absolute domination of our spontaneous impulses. If 
there is no place for reflection and judgment between the motive 
impulse and the volition which it determines, no life can be ration- 
ally conducted through choice. 

2 
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II. RatronaL SUSPENSION OF CHOICE. 


1. Meaning of Rational Suspension.—Choice, with all volition 
toward the attainment of the motive end, may be suspended 
when we are under motive influence. The suspension is rational 
when for the purpose of reflection and judgment upon end and 
motive, that the election may be prudent, or wise, or responsive 
to duty. 

What is rational agency, or what can it avail for the higher ends 
of life, if, under the laws of mental action, there be no Pe ee: 
place for the proper use of its powers? Where can this persona, 
use be so important as in the control of mental states ““*“°* 
which vitally concern the power of self-government? Life is worthy 
of man only as it proceeds from his personal agency. As such, it 
must be rationally chosen. Our choices are our most important 
volitions. Through them we determine the ends of our life and the 
deeds for their attainment. But if there be no power of suspend- 
ing choice when under motive influence there can be no place for 
the reflection and judgment necessary to rational self-government. 
Our spontaneous impulses must be the immediate causes of our voli- 
tions. Hence, the power of rationally suspending choice, with all 
volition toward the attainment of the motive end, is necessary to 
choice itself, and the proper use of it a necessary mode of conduct- 
ing life rationally. 

2. Omissions of the Suspension.—In the habits of human life 
many omit this suspension, and mostly act immediately from spon- 
taneous impulse. They do this when the conduct is profoundly 
important, morally responsible even, and the call loud and urgent 
for the most deliberate action. Their conduct is simply executed, 
not chosen. This is possible, though not consistent OMISSIONS 
with the proper use of our rational powers. These POSSIBLE. 
powers are not self-acting, but simply an investment which as per- 
sonal agents we may and should use. If self-acting they could not 
be the powers of a proper rational and moral agency. Without 
their use our life is not from our own agency. Without their posses- 
sion we are incapable of choosing our life or of conducting it ration- 
ally and morally. The fact that many live with little reflection or 
rational self-control, and act merely from the impulses of spontane- 
ous appetence or desire, is often alleged in their reprehension. They 
should not be reprehended if without the power of postponing all 
volition toward the end of their appetences when under such influ- 
ences; for if without this power they are utterly incapable of 


conducting life rationally. ; 
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3. Power of Suspension Manifest.—It is a fact that often under 
acruan sus. motive influence all volition toward the end is deferred 
PENSION. and held under deliberation. How shail the fact be 
explained ? Ona denial of rational deferment there are only two 
modes in which an explanation can even be attempted. One is to 
xor rromin- account the delay to a mental state of indifference. But 
DIFFERENCE. this is inadmissible, because the motive state is manifest 
in the deliberation. No one deliberates on questions of indifference 
in order to a judicious election. The other is to account the delay 
to an exact balance of opposing motive influences. Such a state 
would be practically the same as a state of indifference, though 
psychologically different. The view is hypothetically admissible on 
the theory that volition or choice is absolutely determined by mo- 
tive force. On the denial of rational deferment motive influences 
are the only forces practically operative in the mind. There is 
an impulse toward a given volition or choice; and the only force 
which can prevent this result isa counter impulse. Hence, the con- 
tinuance of the delay requires for all that time an exact balance of 
opposing motive forces. The slightest preponderance of either 
would at once determine the volitional result, just as the heavier 
weight immediately preponderates the scale. Is this, then, a 
onty ration- Yational account of the case? The mental state of 
AL account. interested deferment runs through hours and days, 
sometimes through months and even years. Can the fact be ex- 
plained simply as the result of an exact balance of opposing motive 
forces ? Such is the only possible account, if we deny the power of 
rational deferment. Its utter insufficiency concludes the reality 
of this power. 

4. Only Account of Noble Lives.—The denial of this power 
involves the assumption that all great and worthy lives in the vari- 
ous spheres of human activity and achievement, in science and 
accownror Philosophy, in statesmanship and patriotism, in philan- 
sucu ives. thropy and piety, are the formation of volitions in 
immediate sequence to motive impulses or tendencies, and without 
any power of personal agency in the proper choice of ends; that 
all the truer and nobler lives wrought in patience and self-denial, in 
an ever-enduring fortitude and the loftiest moral heroism, are thus 
formed. But no true philosophy of such lives is possible with the 
notion that they are the creation of purely spontaneous motive 
forces, no one of which, as it may be the stronger, will submit to 
onty true ©: @Y_- Yestraint or delay under the immediate power of 
eC Unt: personal agency, but must of its own force go at once 
to the volitional result of its own impulsion. In truth, reflection 
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must be the habit, and the highest practical reason the guide, of 
every such life. Its formation is possible only as the spontaneous 
impulses may be subject to the personal agency. Over all the 
exigences of weakness and trial and wrong tendency this agency 
must be sovereign, and have in command the weightier motives of 
reason and conscience, which may ever re-enforce the high purposes 
of a great and good life. Hence, the power of rationally suspend- 
ing all volition toward a motive end, when under the motive influ- 
ence, must be a power of personal agency. The philosophy of 
every great and good life is a conclusive witness to its reality. 


III. ImmMEpIATE Power oF SusPENSION. 

1. Denial of the Power.—We here face the chief objection to 
this vital law of freedom in choice. It is very easy cuter opsxc- 
to affirm that the position maintained gives no release ©- 
either from an absolute dependence upon motive or from its deter- 
mining influence upon our volitions. But most that may be thus 
said must be mere assertion, without possible verification in the 
facts of psychology or the laws of mind. Such assertion may be 
met with counter assertion equally broad and plausible. So far, if 
nothing is gained, neither is any thing lost. However, we shall not 
thus rest the question, but maintain our position on the ground of 
both psychology and a true personal agency. The result will give | 
us the rational suspension of choice, not as choice, but as immedi- 
ately from our personal agency. 

The contrary assumption is that the suspension of all volition 
toward the end of any motive impulse for the purpose... sucpax- 
of reflection and judgment must itself be a choice. ston nor 
Some reason operative as a motive to the suspension is °%'™ 
necessary to its rationality. Ifa sufficient motive be present to the 
mind it must pause and reflect. Such are the plausible assertions 
in the case. Their meaning is that any rational deferment of elect- 
ive or executive volition, with all the intervening rational action, 
is absolutely dependent upon motive and necessarily determined 
according to its stronger impulse. On the truth of this assump- 
tion the mind, when under motive impulse, cannot pause and reflect, 
nor take account of any relative fact or principle which might in- 
fluence the pending volition, except another motive intervene to 
determine the rational action. But such motive must be assumed 
to arise spontaneously, if at all. There can be no delay and no 
casting about for any reason counter to the present inclination, 
simply as the rational action of the personal agent. If so condi- 
tioned by spontaneous motive influence, why should he, or how can 
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he, pause and reflect whether there be any reason against following 
a present inclination, except some spontaneous impulse so deter- 
mine his mental action? 

2. A Denial of Personal Agency.—lf such be the law of mental 
action in this case; our volitions are not in any true sense from our 
NecESSARY OWN agency, but are immediately determined by our 
rowan purely spontaneous motive states. Indeed, the mind is 
AGENCY. no longer a rational agent, because without the power 
of rational action. The fact is not other because some spontaneous 
impulse, opportunely arising, may determine the mind to pause, or 
even turn it away to reflection and the apprehension of reasons 
counter to the present inclination. There is still wanting the essen- 
tial power of rational self-movement. The mind cannot act from 
itself as a rational agent, but is absolutely conditioned by its spon- 
taneous impulses. The irrational soul of an animal is not more 
dependent upon the impulse of instinct, or passive under its domi- 
nance. That the mental movement determined by the spontaneous 
motive is to reflection and the apprehension of reasons counter to 
the present inclination brings no relief, because even in such facts 
the mind is none the less dependent upon the spontaneous motive 
or passive under its power. This is the fact of necessitation in the 
case, and the fact exclusive of a true rational agency, whatever the 
mental action induced. 

Thus a proper rational agency is excluded. There is something 
eae far higher and other in such agency than is possible 
AGENCY under a law of absolute dependence upon purely spon- 
excnyp=?- taneous motives. It consists in an intrinsic power of 
immediate self-movement, a power to pause and reflect when under 
the impulse of motive, a power whereby the mind may turn itself 
to such facts or principles as may concern the present inclination, 
or call them up and hold them under deliberation. For all this 
there is required no other power or reason than what is ever at the 
command of a rational agent, so long as his proper agency remains. 
But an absolute dependence upon spontaneous motive impulse for 
any reflection or judgment, while under such impulse, utterly pre- 
cludes this power, and leaves us to be driven helplessly onward in 
an endless succession of motive states, while our volitions are as 
determinately swayed by these states as are the orbital movements 
xo power OL the planets by the forces of gravitation. We have no 
over MoTIVE power over such states; no power against them, or to 
oe modify them ; and, therefore, no power to avoid or in’ 
the least modify any volition which they may induce; but if we 
have not such power we have no true rational agency ; it is really 
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and utterly excluded. Now any position which denies to personal 
mind such an agency, or any power necessary to it, must be a false 
position. Hence rational agency is, and must be, independent of 
spontaneous impulses for its rational action when under motive 
influence. 

The rational deferment of all volition toward the motive end 
when under motive impulse is, as previously stated, for purpose or 
the purpose of reflection and judgment upon impulse —D#FeRM=n7. 
and end, that the action in the. case may be judicious or wise. It 
is the proper course for an agent rationally constituted and respon- 
sible for his volitions. Often the instant application of a principle 
previously settled may answer for the law of rational conduct. In 
many cases the proper action may be intuitively or instantly clear. 
But when it is not clear, as often it is not, our conduct is rational 
only as we take time and give the question such reflection as may 
be requisite to a proper judgment. 

3. Suspension of Choice not Choice.—This deferment is not 
choice. The mental action is not the same in the two cases. The 
question may be appealed to consciousness or tested bye Eee ae. 
the most searching analysis of all the mental facts con- _conscrovs- 
cerned, and the result will verify our position. Choice *™* 
has its own mental form, well known in consciousness, but really 
known only there. Simply as an elective volition it is the act of an 
instant. The pre-elective rational action is of the choice simply as 
the prerequisite of its rational quality. Yet the relation is vital to 
choice itself. But in no sense do our views identify the one with 
the other as mental acts. They are not the same. In the light of 
consciousness they are distinct and different. 

4. The Immediate Power Manifest.—Consciousness is witness to 
the fact that this pre-elective rational action is immediately from 
the rational agency itself. The power so to act is intrinsic and neces- 
sary to such agency. It is an ever-usable power so long 4y nyzr-vsa- 
as the agency remains. We assert only the same truth 88 Power. 
when we affirm that a rational agent can act rationally. With this 
true and simple statement, our position scarcely requires illustra- 
tion or proof; for to admit the reality of such an agency, and 
then deny its necessary power, is a contradiction. Who would at- 
tempt a philosophy of choice or pretend to build up a doctrine of 
responsible freedom on the denial of a true rational agency to the 
mind? But with the admission of this agency it must be admit- 
ted that the mind can act rationally. Hence it must have the 
power of so acting immediately from itself. 

Objections may be urged against the reality of this power in 
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view of the blindness of ignorance, the perversion of error, the en- 
crounpiess ervation of vice, the thralldom of evil habit; but these 
oBsEcTIONS. are incidental questions or side issues which in no sense 
antagonize our position. ‘There are such instances, as many facts 
witness. Hence it is clear that rational agency may be greatly 
enfeebled, or, possibly, entirely overborne, by the force of evil habit 
and vicious tendency ; but this does not affect our position, for it 
is affirmed of a true rational agency, and not of a mind in sucha 
state of thralldom from a wrong use of its powers that its proper 
agency no longer remains. ‘There are results of benefit to freedom 
from proper rational and moral conduct, as well as results of evil 
from wrong conduct. Bya right use of the powers of our personal 
agency—a use just according to its constitution and our own obliga- 
tion—we may reach the highest measure of self-command and moral 
freedom. 

We are not constantly in some special motive state, or under some 
noursrorre- Strong impulse, urgent for the volition which will 
FLECTION. carry us to its end. In the hours of mental quietude 
and self-command, duty in all its relations and requirements may 
be calmly considered and rules of right conduct settled. We may 
thus give to the purpose of a reflective and upright life the strength 
and persistence of habit. We may so make it a law of life always 
to pause and reflect under any doubtful solicitation, that this law 
shall become an immanent state of our mind. It will thus be easy 
for us, even when suddenly brought under strong impulse or temp- 
tation, to pause and reflect and so take to ourselves strength from 
the weightiest reason against the wrong action to which we may be 
solicited. For so doing we need only the power which is intrinsic 
to rational agency. 

Thus the proper rational action when under motive impulse, the 
naspure reflection and judgment upon end and impulse which 
POWER. should precede any volition toward the end, and must 
precede it if life is to be conducted rationally, isfrom an immediate 
power of rational self-action. The denial of this power is the denial 
of rational agency itself. Logically, the consequence must be a 
helpless passivity of life under an absolute law of purely spontane- 
ous motive impulse. 


IV. PowER over Motives. 


With an immediate power to postpone all volition toward any 
motive end, and to take end and motive into reflection and judg- 
ment, we have power over our motives. Power over motives is 
power over choices.. Power over choices is true freedom in choice. 
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An analytic presentation of the laws and facts of mind with which 
this power is vitally concerned will evince its reality,  natyric 
and also conclude its sufficiency as a law of freedom in STATEMENT. 
choice. It is proper, therefore, to treat, severally and in order, 
motive states of mind, laws of motive states, power over laws of 
motive states, powér over motive states and motives. 

1. Motive States of Mind.—Any form of conscious interest oper- 
ative as an incentive toward any volition in order to the attainment 
of an end is a motive state. The fact is the same whether the inter- 
est arises in any one of our manifold sensibilities or in the rational , 
or moral part of our nature. There is no motive state without 
some form of conscious interest in some object or end. 

2. Laws of Motive States.—There are certain laws of motive 
states. The same laws are common to all suchstates. Their place 
and value in the question of freedom will appear as we proceed with 
the discussion. 

Motive states of mind are under a law of objective relation. They — 
can possess no motive quality except on the cognitive 
view of their object or end. There are purely sponta- 
neous appetences, which spring from our constitution, and would 
spring all the same were we without any notion of objects which 
might satisfy them. But in such case they could not, in any proper 
sense, be motive states, because without tendency toward any voli- 
tion or deed in order to their satisfaction. Such a tendency is im- 
possible without the notion of something satisfying. The same 
law applies to truths or conceptions of the reason, whether philo- 
sophic, moral, or religious. Such truths, however ideal or imper- 
sonal as conceived, are often truths of the profoundest conscious 
interest and the most forceful practical tendency, but only with the 
notion of some end to be achieved. All objective motivity is pow- | 
erless over the subjective in any practical sense, except as in mental 
conception and with the notion of an end. Such is one law of 
motive states of mind. 

Motive states are spontaneous on their proper objective relation. 
With a subjective and objective motivity in correlation, 
then on the perception or conception of the motive object 
there arises an impulse or tendency toward some volition or deed 
answering to the motive state. Thus the sense of hunger and thirst, 
with the notion of food and water, immediately tends toward eating 
and drinking. The sense of moral obligation and responsibility, 
with the notion of some deed required as aduty, becomesan impulse 
toward its performance. ‘The principle is the same in all forms of 
conscious interest in motive ends, whether of the sensibilities or the 
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reason. Thus motive states spontaneously arise and remain with 
_ the proper conception of their objects or ends. We have no imme- 
diate will-power either to prevent or repress them. ‘They are neces- 
sary facts under their own law. This is no concession to the theory. 
of the domination of motive over volition or choice. Our position 
is not broadly that we have no volitional power over these motive 
states, either to prevent or repress or change them, but qualifiedly 
that we have no such immediate power. This is because they are 
spontaneous and necessary states under their own law. That they 
are such will be found wholly to the advantage of a true freedom in 
choice. 


The third law of motive states is not so much a distinct law asa . - 


special fact of such states consequent on the first law. 
If motive states are under a law of objective relation, 
and possible only on the mental conception of their proper object or 
end, then by consequence they must terminate with this condition- 
ing relation. So soon as the motive object or end of these states 
is dismissed from thought they must cease to have any motive qual- 
ity or tendency. 

3. Power over the Laws of Motive States.—Power over the laws 
vue power Of motive states is simply power over the practical rela- 
STATED. tion of the mind to motive objects. Ifa present object 
must, of its own nature and force, so occupy the mind and fix the 
attention that we can neither dismiss it nor call into thought and 
reflection any other, we have no power to determine the relation of 
our mind to such objects ; but if we can dismiss a present object, 
or replace it inthe mind with another, or call another into thought 
and reflection, then the power is real and sufficient. Have we such 
a power? This is really the question, whether, as rational agents, 
we can use our mental faculties according to their own nature and 
office. But, as correctly so stated, the question determines for itself 
an affirmative answer. 

Rational agency requires a certain complex of usable faculties. — 
compuex or Lbere must be a synthesis of rational intelligence, sen- 
vsapie Fac- sibility, and will. Of course there can be no such 
oe aa agency without intelligence. Sensibility is necessary to 
a conscious interest in the ends of action. Without such interest 
there could be no personal action; all possible action would be 
purely spontaneous or automatic. Neither angel nor archangel, 
however removed from the lower forms of human sensibility, nor 
even God himself, could be a rational agent without a capacity for 
conscious interest in the ends of volition or choice. There must 
be such an interest if only in the purest philosophic or moral reason. 


THIRD LAW. 
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Of course there must be a will, without which there is no proper 
agency, much less rational agency. 

Man isa rational agent with these three forms of attribute. But 
the intelligence is not the agent; the sensibility or emo- a a 
tional nature is not the agent; the will is not the agent. rarionat 
Man himself, as so constituted, is the agent. He isa “@*™ 
rational agent because with such faculties he can act rationally. 
While a rational agent only by virtue of these faculties, yet is he 
above them with power to use them. They have in relation to him 
an instrumental quality and function, and he can use them for their 
appropriate ends, just as he may use any bodily organ or any imple- 
mentortool. Mental faculties, in the very nature of them, are usa- 
ble faculties. Without the power of using them the proper notion 
of rational agency is utterly excluded. 

The will, as a usable faculty, is most proximate to the agent, and 
is immediately at his command. This does not imply 
an absolute power of volition any more than my volun- 
tary use of a pen in this writing implies an absolute will power over 
it. Volition, in the lowest sense, is conditioned by some spontane- 
ous mental state ; as merely for the attainment of the end of some 
appetence or impulse, by the notion of the end ; as elective, by the 
apprehension of a reason for the choice. But nothing so con- 
ditioning volition is inconsistent with an immediate power of the 
agent over the will. On the proper occasion he may so use it, and 
through volition control or. use whatever is subject to him as an 
agent. 

Thus he may use his intellectual faculties. Thinking is often 
spontaneous, or, at least, not consciously voluntary. It gp ov tne 
is none the less true that through the will we have the = NTL«cr. 
voluntary control of our mental faculties and may freely use them 
according to their own nature and office. Thus we may select the 
subject of thought and give it conscious attention and profound 
study. We may dismiss one subject and take up another. Every 
rational agent can do this; every one who conducts life rationally 
must doit. The question of this power may be appealed to the facts 
of consciousness, and they will verify its reality. The .o.oxy or 
achievements of rational thought conclude the case. acuteve- 
There are only two modes of mental activity: one sponta- “Y*"* 
neous, the other by intentional origination and direction. Will the 
former answer for a philosophy of thought, as manifest in human 
history? Is not the latter a necessity to that philosophy? Whence 
the civilizations of the race? Whence the facts of the higher civil-: 
izations, the arts and inventions, the sciences and philosophies, the 
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literature, the high achievements in the sphere of esthetic art, the 
masterly statesmanship ? Not from spontaneous mental reverie, 
but from the voluntary use of mental faculties. These marvelous 
achievements were possible only as men could freely determine their 
mental activities. This is conclusive of the power which we main- 
tain. 

With such a power in the use of our mental faculties we can 
rower over direct attention and thought to one object or another, 
FACULTIES. or dismiss one and call up another. Thus we can deter- 
mine the relations of our mind to motive objects; whether a present 
object shall hold its place and engage the entire attention, or what 
other shall come into attention with it or entirely replace it; whether 
one object or another shall be in the mental apprehension, with its 
immediate power over the subjective motivity. 

But in these very relations are the laws of our motive states. 
powrrover ence, power over these relations is power over the laws 
MOTIVE of motive states, and, therefore, over these states. With 
eo a motive object in conception there is a spontaneous 
motive state in correlation with it; with a dismission of the object 
from thought, a termination of the motive state; with its replace- 
ment by a different object, a change in the motive state. Thus, 
with power over the relations of our mind to motive objects, we can 
determine our own motive states. The result is just according to 
the laws of these states. Such a power we have, however meta- 
physical speculation and subtlety may seek or even seem to obscure 
it. The power itself is intrinsic to personal agency, original and 
simple, indefinable and inexplicable, yet none the less real and 
manifest. 

Any one may readily test and verify the reality of this power. 
Some motive object comes into your perception or men- 


OWER 
mapuy  _tal conception. It matters not how it comes, but only 
ba that it is there. Being there, it moves upon the corre- 


late appetence or affection, and draws you into a motive state. This 
state, spontaneously arising under its own law, is itself an impulse 
toward some volition or deed for the attainment of the motive ob- 
ject, or the satisfaction of the appetence or affection which it has 
awakened; but no law of your mind binds you to this state or to any 
mix powrr VOlition or deed toward which it may tend. You can 
SHOWN. separate yourself from the motive object or dismiss it 
from thought, and thus put it out of the relation to your mind which 
is necessary to its motive influence ; or you can take into thought and 
reflection some fact or truth of counter motive influence, and the 
former will yield to the latter. You may suddenly become the sub- 
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ject of a spontaneous impulse or tendency which you would not fol- 
low. Your state of mind against it may be simply a cool judgment, 
while the motive state is full of fiery impulse ; but, however intense 
the impulse or cool the judgment, you can take time to reflect. This 
you can do as a rational and responsible agent. Then you can summon 
into thought and conscience the weighty reasons of prudence and 
piety against the indulgence of the present impulse. These reasons, 
so apprehended and meditated, will give you a counter motive state. 
This state may have far less intensity than the former, and yet be 
infinitely weightier in the view of reasonand conscience. _grsprorne 
You are called to some duty. Your mental apprehen- some bury, 
sion of it may be lacking in clearness and vigor, while there is but 
slight response of moral feeling. Other feelings may be strongly 
adverse. In this state you can take time and call into meditation 
the weighty reasons of obligation and spiritual well-being which 
urge the duty. These reasons, so meditated, will bring the respon- 
sive disposition. 

4. Power over Motives.—We thus have power over motives. As 
motive is something more than a mere spontaneous |i. oy. 
appetence or impulse, and includes a rational element, rer samx 
power over motives is more than power over mere motive “““* 
states. Yet the laws are the same in the two cases. Both classes 
are spontaneous under the same law of objective relation. This 
relation is determined for both simply by taking the motive object 
into proper mental apprehension. As we thus apprehend a rational 
or moral motive object we realize in experience a rational or moral 
motive. Through such higher and more imperative motives we 
have power over the lower appetites and desires. We are free, or 
have the power of freedom, from a dominating law of spontaneous 
appetence or impulsive passion. A far higher and better life must 
be within our power as rational and moral agents. 

If without power over motive states, and over motives as requisite 
to the choice of the rational and the good, our life must |. wear pow- 
be spontaneous and flow with the current of our lower =r or rrer- 
tendencies ; while with this power we may subject it to °° 
rational and moral control. Over the impulsions of appetite and 
passion we may enthrone the rational and the moral. How this may 
be done has already been explained. We are not helplessly passive 
under any one spontaneous impulse or any stronger or strongest 
impulse in the coincidence of twoor more of opposite tendency. We 
have no immediate power of volition to prevent or repress such a 
motive state; but we have immediate power to defer any volition or 
deed toward its end. Then through reflection and judgment we 
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may realize the motives of reason and conscience, and direct our 
life from them. 

Is this power ever used ? So it may be asked in objection. We 
concerning Lave previously recognized the fact of a widely prevalent 
THEUSEOF omission of its use. The question, however, or the. 
THIS POWER objection which it clothes, is irrelevant. For the present 
we are simply maintaining the reality of this power, not its use. 
But, as a question of fact, it has been used, and in instances innu- 
merable. If once used it is acommon usable power of personal 
agency. If never used, then never in all the history of the ages has 
any man inasingle instance rationally determined his own conduct. 
Such is the implication of that irrelevant objection to our doctrine 
of rational agency. Thereis no need of further refutation or reply ; 
else we might again array the great facts of civilization, as practi- 
cable only through a rational use of the faculties of our personal 
agency, and the many instances of rational and moral self-direction 
in the formation of great and good lives, as forever concluding the 
reality of this power, and also its very frequent use. 


VY. SUFFICIENT MOTIVES FOR REQUIRED CHOICES. 


For required choices there must be sufficient motives. We cannot 
sucu motives Otherwise have truefreedom. ‘'T'hisis consequent to the 
A NworssitY- rational nature of choice. We choose for a motive 
rationally apprehended. When the requisite motive is not present 
to the mind, or within its power to command, there is no proper 
sphere of choice. With alternative ends of equal interest simply to 
the sensibilities, we may decide for either or against both, but by an 
arbitrary volition, not a choice. If we may combine with either a 
rational element, or a higher rational element with the one than 
with the other, then may we choose it. If against the impulses of 
the sensibilities or the motives of secular interest we may command 
a motive of duty, then we may choose the end of this motive. 

Hence the law of freedom is this: for the required choices of 
tHe raw or prudence and duty we may command the proper 
FREEDOM. motives. The principles of this law have already come 
into the discussion ; most of them sufficiently so. Therefore we 
further require little more than the proper application. Yet a 
present analytic statement of the cardinal facts of the question will 
be helpful to clearness of view. The law of freedom, as given, 
requires: 1. Sufficient objective motives for the choices of pru- 
dence and duty; 2. A capacity for the actual motives of such © 
choices ; 3. Power to place the mind in such relation to the objec- 
tive motives that we may realize in experience the actual motives. 
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1. Objective Motives.—The reality of the requisite objective 
motives none will question. A life conducted with prudence or 
reason is, with all who think, far higher and better than a life 
determined by spontaneous appetence or passion. Duty asserts its 
own superiority of excellence and authority. These facts clearly 
mean the requisite objective motives. 

2. Rational Motives.—A capacity for the rational motives of life 
will scarcely be questioned. Itcannot be without ques- oe 
tioning the fact of rational agency itself. Agency, in RATIONAL 
whatever grade, must have every capacity or faculty aoe 
necessary to it. We are rational agents only as we have the ability 
to conduct life rationally. But, as previously shown, life can be so 
conducted only as it may be chosen. It can be chosen only from 
its own rational motives. These motives are such, not simply as 
objective, but only as realized in experience. This requires some- 
thing more than a mere intellective conception of the rational ends 
of life. It is still true that there can be no actual motive without 
some form of conscious interest in the end of choice. Seo 
Hence the rational ends of life, as mentally conceived, wrra xuicrrep 
must be realized in a conscious interest therein. Only ™7***8™ 
with such interest can they be rationally eligible. As a question of 
fact such ends of life have with many minds a consciously realized 
eligibility. One instance of a life rationally conducted must con- 
clude the subjective capacity for these rational motives. There 
are innumerable instances of the kind. 

3. Moral and Religious Motives.—We here reach the profound- 
est issues of this question. It is here, too, that objections will be 
most strenuously urged against our position. We firmly and con- 
fidently maintain it. There must be a capacity for the capacity ror 
motives of morality and religion, else there can be no SU°H MOTIVES. 
actual motive to the choice of either. Without the proper motive 
neither can be chosen. Without the choice neither is possible. In 
this case certain rational ends of life, as below the moral and spirit- 
ual, would be the limit of our agency. It could not rise into the 
moral and religious sphere. No agency can rise a grade above its 
capabilities. As the agency of rational mind is impossible to mere 
animal instinct, so would moral and religious agency be impossible 
to man if without a capacity for the necessary moral and religious 
motives. There must be this capacity, either as native or gracious, 
else we cannot be under obligation to the choice of either. As mere 
animal instinct cannot be answerable to the laws of a rational life, 
no more could we be answerable to the laws of a good life if without 
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We are not unmindful of the relations of this question to Christian 
asretatepto theology. It is easy to array the doctrine of a native 
THEOLOGY. depravity against this capacity for the motives of 
morality and religion. There is truth in both; and neither is less 
a truth for the reason of the other. The capacity for moral and 
religious motives is none the less sufficient for a proper moral and _ 
religious agency because of its gracious original. It is a gracious 
endowment of fallen humanity through a redemptive economy. 

We appeal the question of this capacity to the moral facts of 
woran yacrs 2Uman history, and none the less confidently because of 
or uuman the prevalent facts of mora] darkness, stolidity, and 
ee vice. The moral life of humanity is double—a life 
within a life. With all the facts of evil there are the more widely 
prevalent facts which evince the common sense of moral obligation 
and responsibility, and the common appreciation of obedience to 
the duties of morality and religion as the supreme excellence and 
wisdom of human life. ‘These facts require, as their necessary 
source, a subjective state which constitutes a capacity for the mo- 
tives of morality and religion, and hence conclude its reality. As 
for the question of moral freedom, it is indifferent whether this 
capacity be native or gracious. For the consistency of Scripture 
truth it must have a gracious original. 

The motives of morality and religion are the paramount motives 
paramounr Of human life. They are such, not only in intrinsic qual- 
MOTIVES. ity, which few question and the moral consciousness of 
humanity affirms, but also as realizable in experience. The possi- 
bility of this realization lies in our actual capacity for these motives 
as previously shown. Hence, in the realizations of experience the 
good may have for us the highest eligibility and be chosen against 
the enticements of evil. 

4, Power of Commanding the Requisite Motives. —Then the 
power of rational and moral agency, as previously explained, gives 
us the command of these paramount motives of life. It is simply 
vue power the power of placing the mind in practical relation to 
RESTATED. the great truths which embody these motives. We can 
determine our profound attention to these truths and study them 
just as we do in the case of secular questions. Our moral motivi- 
ties will answer to these truths when so apprehended and medi- 
conscrencn tated. Conscience and moral reason are realities with 
AND MORAL every one yet under a law of moral probation. They 
aa el only wait for the proper reflection to rise into activi- 
ties of a profound conscious interest in the ends which they con- 
cern. In these activities shall thus be realized in experience the 
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actual motives to the choice of the good. Thus, the thoughtless 
can pause and reflect, while moral duty and the interests which 
hinge upon it shall rise into view as of all things the most impera- 
tive and important. The worldly mind can deeply concern itself 
' with heavenly things. The sensual can apprehend the higher and 
diviner law of temperance and purity. The covetous and selfish 
can ponder the duty of charity and realize its imperative claim. 
The hard and cruel can yield to the pathos of kindness and sym- 
pathy. : 

This is no doctrine of instantaneous self-regeneration, nor of self- 
regeneration in any sense. It is simply the law under ,, |, pore 
which we can realize the paramount eligibility of the or sexr-rx- 
good. The power is a gracious endowment. Also the S**RATION- 
divine Spirit is ever present for our aid, and often active as a light 
in the moral reason and a quickening force in the conscience. 
Here is the deeper source and the sufficient source of a true moral 
agency, with a capacity for the motives of duty. The prevalent 
habits of evil are no necessary result of an impotence of the moral 
nature. Nor are they consequent simply to a non-use of its pow- 
ers, but mostly from a persistent resistance to the spontaneous ap- 
prehensions of the moral reason and the impulsions of conscience, 
especially as enlightened and quickened by the divine Spirit. These 
facts render it the more manifest that through the proper and 
obligatory use of the powers of our moral agency we can realize the 
paramount eligibility of the good and choose it against the evil. 

This primary choice of the good is not the realization of a new 
spiritual life in regeneration, but is only, and can only — gyorcp axp 
be, the election of itsattainment. The choice of such  tTinuenr. 
an end and its attainment are clearly separable facts. A new spir- 
itual life in regeneration, if chosen as an end, still has its own mode 
of effectuation, and in itself must be entirely from the 
divine Spirit. The sphere of synergism lies back of 
this, where, through the help of grace anda proper use of the 
powers of our spiritual agency, we may choose the good; while that 
of the divine monergism is specially in the work of 
moral regeneration. Here the doctrine of the most 
rigid monergist is the reality of truth ; while synergism within its 
own sphere is equally a truth. 

Whoever, by private entreaty or public address, seeks to persuade 
others from an evil to a good life, must assume the oyzy pracn- 
very law of freedom which we here maintain. In such 4! Law. 
an endeavor he can allow no plea of indifference or moral insen- 
sibility, or the dominance of propensities to the evil, or the want of 
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actual motives to the choice of the good, to close the case, but must 
urge any and all such to pause and think, to take into thought and 
reflection the profound obligations and interests of morality and 
religion, on the apprehension of which, with the divine help, the 
paramount motives to the good shall be realized in experience, 
when the good can be chosen against the evil. Every earnest 
watever moral and religious worker does this. The true evan- 
THE CREED. —gelists of the Christian centuries, and without respect 
to theological creed, have so entreated and persuaded the thoughtless 
and vicious. Thus prophets and apostles and the Master himself 
entreated evil men. So shall we continue to do. But it is all 
groundless and without possible result, except as the evil have/a 
capacity for moral and religious motives, and’ a power of personal 
agency whereby they may place their minds in such relation to the 
good that it shall be apprehended in the moral reason and in a 
profound conscious interest as supremely eligible. 

5. True Freedom of Choice.—This is the doctrine of a rational 
and a real freedom. It rests upon no false ground, and is con- 
structed with no irrelevant or irreconcilable principles. Every 
vitally related fact of psychology and personal agency has its proper 
place and office. 

It is not the freedom of arbitrary volition, nor the liberty of in- 
a rattonan difference. A life without interest in its chosen ends 
FREEDOM. must be utterly forceless and useless. Indeed, it could 
have no chosen ends. It is the sheerest assumption that either the 
primary choice of the good or the maintenance of a good life is 
possible, with indifference to goodness and its blessedness as ends. 
The theory of a valid and responsible freedom under a law of moral 
inability is of all theories the most irrational. It requires that the 
good be chosen, not only without actual motive, but also against the 
dominance of inevitable counter motive. By so much does it sink 
below the liberty of indifference or the freedom of mere arbitrary 
volition. The doctrine here maintained is clear of all these errors. 
Personal agency is the ground truth. This agency must be a real- 
ity, else there can be no place for the question of freedom. Ifa 
reality, it must have all requisite faculties. Then freedom should 
no longer be a question in issue. Its denial involves a denial of 
personal agency in man. Personal agency and free agency are the 
same. For required choices sufficient motives are within our com- 
mand. ‘This is a rational freedom. 

It is not the freedom of moral impotence, impotence in the very 
seat of the necessary potency. Itis the freedom of personal agency, 
with power for required choices. It is sufficient for the sphere of 
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our responsible life. Spontaneous impulses often tend toward the 
irrational and the evil, and the more strongly in many 4 pear rrex- 
instances from previous vicious indulgence ; but as om. 

rational and moral agents we have a gracious power against 
them. We can summon into thought and reflection, and into the 
apprehension of conscience and the moral reason, all the counter 
motives of obligation and spiritual well-being as they may arise in 
the view of God and redemption and the eternal destinies. With 
| these resources of paramount motive, and/the light and blessing of 
the Holy Spirit, ever gracious and helpful, we may freely choose 
the good against the evil. This is the reality of freedom in choice. 
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- CHAPTER V. 
JUSTIFICATION. 


JUSTIFICATION by faith is a vital part of Christian soteriology. 
This is the meaning of its prominence in the Scriptures, particu- 
larly in some of the epistles of St. Paul. As he maintains a uni- 
versal sinfulness, and an atonement in Christ as the necessary 
ground of salvation, so does he set forth and maintain a justifica- 
prominexce 00 by faith as the only mode of an actual salvation. 
ortHEpoc- ‘I’his doctrine has always had prominence in the effect- 
aaa ual preaching of the Gospel. It was the central truth 
in the Lutheran reformation. Luther himself, even with the clear- 
est conviction of the many errors of Romanism, still groped in the 
dark until his mind grasped this great truth. As he found therein 
his own salvation, so through the power of the same truth the ref- 
ormation which he led became effectual in the salvation of many. 
So was it in the great Wesleyan evangelism. Again the doctrine of 
justification by faith was the central truth in a preaching marvel- 
ously effective in salvation. As it has been, so must it be. If in 
the future the preaching of the Gospel shall be effectual in the sal- 
vation of men, so must it be the preaching of justification by faith 
in Christ. 

On the truth of the facts just stated a clear and truthful view 
portance OF the doctrine of justification must be profoundly im- 
oratrue portant. Only in an evangelical system can there be a 
poomiX®- true doctrine. As systems depart from an evangelical 
basis, so must this doctrine be obscured or perverted, while in the 
extreme departures it must be entirely lost. Evangelical systems 
may differ respecting some facts, while each holds the vital truth of 
the doctrine. Between the Arminian and Calvinistic systems there 
are differences on this question, which arise mainly from a differ- 
ence of views respecting the nature of the atonement; but both 
systems hold the atonement as the true and only ground of justifi- 
cation, and faith in Christ as the one condition of its attainment; 
and in these facts both hold the vital truth of the doctrine. 

In the discussion of justification it will be proper to consider its 
nature, ground, and condition. The treatment of these three 
questions is necessary to the clearer view of the doctrine. 
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I. Toe NATURE OF JUSTIFICATION. 

While it is proper to treat the nature of justification separately 
from its ground, yet the two are so closely related that eat ee 
the former can receive its full exposition only in con-  wNarore anp 
nection with the latter. Particularly is it true that the 80U%?- 
points of difference between the Arminian and Calvinistic views 
cannot otherwise be clearly set forth. The impossibility arises from 
the fact that in each system the view of justification is determined 
by the view of the atonement as its ground. 

1. Terminology of the Subject.—The nature of justification must 
be studied in view of the terms wherein it is expressed, or which 
are used in such relation to it as to concern its proper interpreta- 
tion. There are terms which relate to God as justifier, and to his 
act of justification; and terms which relate to the subjects justified, 
to the condition of the justification, and to the righteousness which 
is the result of the divine act of justification. However, the fuller 
exposition of these terms belongs properly to the more direct treat- 
ment of the nature of justification; so that we here need no formal 
statement of their meaning. It is mainly their use in relation to 
justification that we think it needful here to point out. 

One term is dixatoc, which, in application to God, means his 
justice or righteousness, particularly in the justification — pirrereyr 
of sinners on the ground of atonement.’ Another term = *£®™S- 
is dtxat6w, which means the divine act in the justification of sinners 
who believe in Christ.” Another term, and one in very frequent 
use, is dtxatoobvn, which, as applied to this subject, specially means 
the righteousness which God confers by the act of justification.’ 
Another term is AoyiGouat, which is used in the sense of counting, 
reckoning, or imputing faith for righteousness, and righteousness 
without works.‘ If other terms are needed they will appear in the 
discussion. 

2. Forensic View of Justification.—Justification is a court term, 
and in its purely forensic sense means a judgment of JUDICIAL 
innocence or righteousness. If so applied to God’s act cae 
of justification it must mean simply his judgment of the legal 
status of the justified, and not his act which determines that 
status; that is, that God’s act of justification is rather his judicial 
utterance that the person justified is right with the law than a gra- 
cious act of forgiveness which sets him right with the law. Under- 
lying this view is the principle, which is often asserted, that those 
whom the divine judgment declares righteous must be righteous in 

1 Rom, iii, 26. 2 Rom. iii, 30; iv, 5; Gal. iii, 8. 
3 Rom, iii, 21, 22; iv, 3, 5, 6; Phil. iii, 9. 4Rom, iv, 3-6, ‘ 
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fact. The principle is valid in itself, and would be necessary to the 
unpertying Place here assigned it if justification were of the nature 
PRINCIPLE. here maintained. But as it is not such, the necessity 
for that principle is only theoretical, not real. Such a view of jus- 
tification must assume a prior divine act of forgiveness, which 
constitutes no part of the justification itself. Further, it must 
assume a prior imputation of the righteousness of Christ, for only 
thus could sinners be viewed as even theoretically qualified for a 
strictly forensic justification. It is in this manner that Calvinism 
provides for such a justification. 

Justification, particularly in that form of it with which we are 
Nor strrcry ow concerned, cannot be strictly forensic. The possi- 
FORENSIC. bility is excluded by the very nature of such a justifica- 
tion. A person is arraigned and tried for some offense or crime 
against the law, but in the process of the trial proves his innocence. 
The court so decides, and formally pronounces him right with the 
law: this is a forensic justification. But the subjects of the divine 
justification are sinners. This fact is so explicitly scriptural that 
it cannot be questioned. Such they are in the divine judgment 
and condemnation; and as such they cannot be the subjects of a 
forensic justification. 

The theory really requires a twofold justification: one in the 
atwororp Literal sense of making righteous ; the other in the ju- 
susmrica- — licial sense of declaring righteous. An imputation of 
ove the righteousness of Christ which makes righteous must 
be a distinct fact from the forensic justification, and must precede 
it as its necessary ground. The true doctrine of justification is not 
to be found in this complex view. 

3. The Vital Fact of Forgiveness.—Forgiveness really has no 
place in a strictly forensic justification. It cannot have any, since 
such a justification is simply an authoritative judgment of actual 
righteousness. Hence forgiveness and forensic justification can 
neither be the same thing nor constituent parts of the same thing. 
‘There must be error in any theory which omits forgiveness as the 
vital fact of justification. 

That justification means forgiveness is manifest in the fact that 
He TRumH or Sinners or the ungodly are justified. This is clearly the 
FORGIVENESS. (octrine of St. Paul: ‘‘ For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” ‘‘ But to him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.”’ The words of David,? as St. Paul fits 


1 Rom, iii, 28, 243 iv, 5. 2 Psa. xxxii, 1, 2: 
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them into his own doctrine, can have no proper interpretation 
without the fact of forgiveness in justification.’ 

The interchanging use of justification and forgiveness gives to 
the former the meaning of the latter. Such use is too one meanine 
clear and sure to admit of any doubt. ‘Be it known oF TWo TERMS. 
unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins: and by him all that be- 
lieve are justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.”? In this text the word justified is in 
meaning the very same as that of forgiveness, which it follows 
in the same sentence. 

*“ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 4 concnvsive 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to 7x. 
declare, Isay, at this time his righteousness : that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” * First of all, 
the propitiation in the blood of Christ has respect to both the real- 
ity and the remission of sins. Next, it is related to God as the 
ground of his righteousness in such remission. The declaration of 
his righteousness thereon is twice madein the same sentence. But 
when, in the second instance, it is followed by the terms of justifi- 
cation instead of the term remission, as in the first, the justifica- 
tion must be the same as the remission. There is the same propi- 
tiation, the same declaration of the divine righteousness, the same 
condition of faith in Christ, in connection with the one term as 
with the other. There is no new form of thought in the transition 
from the one to the other. 

4, The Use of Forensic Terms.—We have already given the 
meaning of a strictly forensic justification, and shown that such 
could not be the divine justification of a sinner. There can be 
no strictly forensic justification of a sinner except by a mistaken or 
a corrupt judgment, neither of which is possible with God. Yet 
this forensic term is appropriated for the expression of his act in 
the forgiveness of sin. Of course it is so used in a qualified sense, 
and yet not in a sense which is alien to its primary meaning. 

There is one fact of the divine forgiveness which is closely kin- 
dred to a forensic justification : the result of forgiveness pxguyrorror- 
is a justified state. With respect to the guilt of all Grv=nzs:. 
past sins, the forgiveness sets the sinner right with the law and 
with God. That is, by the divine act of forgiveness he is made as 
completely free from guilt and condemnation, or from amenability 
to punishment for past sins, as he could be by the most formal 

1 Rom. iv, 6-8, 2 Acts xiii, 38, 39. 3 Rom, iii, 25, 26. 
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judgment of innocence. With this result of forgiveness it may 
properly be called a justification. 

The justification of a sinner is an act of God in the exercise of 
rorcivenrss his rightful sovereignty. It isnot, however, the act of 
4 DIVINE act. an arbitrary sovereignty, as we shall directly point out, 
but an act of God as supreme moral ruler. Calvinism must insist 
that justification is definitely and only a judicial act of God. This 
accords with the view of justification as strictly forensic. But as 
that view is not the correct one, as we haveshown, there is no rea- 
son for the position that the act of God in justification or the for- 
giveness of sin is purely a judicial one. It suffices that it is the act 
ww supreme Of God as moral ruler. As such it is complete in its 
auTnority. authority, and from it there is no appeal: “It is 
God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth?”?! It is as moral 
ruler, and in possession of the supreme powers of moral govern- 
ment, that he condemns us for our sins; and so in the exercise 
of the same powers he forgives our sins. In the result we are, as 
before pointed out, as completely right with the law as we could be 
from a purely forensic justification. So far the idea of such a jus- 
tification is present in the divine remission of sins. 

Finally, God forgives sin, not in the exercise of an absolute sov- 
maroven tue ereignty, but only on the ground of the atonement, 
ATONEMENT. which renders the forgiveness consistent with his jus- 
tice and the interests of his moral government. Thus through the 
propitiation in the blood of Christ, God is righteous in the remission 
of sin; at once just and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.” These facts warrant the use of justification for the expres- 
sion of the divine forgiveness. 

5. A Change of Legal Status.—Justification effects no change in 
the interior moral state. All change therein is definitely the work 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration or sanctification. Itis notin the 
no wreron ature of justification that it should effect any such 
CHANGE. change. It has respect to man simply as a sinner and 
amenable to punishment, and its whole work is to free him from such 
amenability. It is in this case just as in that of the pardon of a 
criminal by the governor of a State, which effects no purification 
of his inner nature. If in some texts justification seems to mean 
more than we here ascribe to it, in such textsit must be used in a 
sense broader than its own proper meaning. 

The justification is complete in its own proper work. It cannot 
annihilate the deeds of sin out of which guilt arises. They are 
eternal and unchangeable realities, and must forever be the deeds of 

1Rom. viii, 33, 34. ? Rom. iii, 24-26. 
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their authors. Forgiveness abates nothing of their intrinsic de- 
merit, but is a complete discharge from their guilt as an compzzre as 
amenability to punishment. In such a sense of guilt, *O®@tV#N#S* 
and with respect to all past sins, the forgivenessis complete, So far 
justification sets the sinner right with God ; as completely right as 
if he had never sinned. It is not a small blessing. With all the 
limitations that we pointed out it is still a great blessing, great in 
itself and great in the privileges to which it opens the way. 


Il. THE GRoUND OF JUSTIFICATION. 


We previously stated the very close connection between the nat- 
ure and the ground of justification, and that it was only in the 
treatment of the latter that we could attain the clearer view of the 
former. Weare not here concerned with minor differences respect- 
ing this ground, but may properly consider it as held in some of the 
leading systems of theology. 

1. In Socinianism.—We here use the term Socinianism as rep- 
resentative of all schools which are Pelagian in anthropology and 
Socinian in Christology and soteriology. However, in these schools 
there are all shades of opinion, even down to the line of an open 
infidelity. 

Socinus himself held to a form of justification, and made large 
account of faith in Christ as concerned therein; not, que yrewor 
however, as the condition of forgiveness, but as an act  SOCINUS. 
of the highest form of obedience, and therefore as a fact of personal 
righteousness. It means a justification simply by works. It hardly 
need be observed that the view is in the widest dissent from the 
Pauline doctrine. Insuch a view Christ is not in any proper sense 
the ground of forgiveness, nor faith its condition. There is no 
justification in forgiveness ; but a sinner is justified as he comes to 
render a righteous obedience to the will of God. 

In affiliated schools, such as the Unitarian and Universalist, some 
admit a proper forgiveness of sin, but hold that repent- — arrmarep 
ance is its true and sufficient ground. Neither Christ — ScHooLs. 
nor faith in Christ has any necessary relation to either the repent- 
ance or the forgiveness. Others deny the possibility of forgiveness. 
All sin must suffer its deserved penalty, either in this life or in 
the next. Still others deny all proper demerit of sin, and hence 
deny all forgiveness. Sin and suffering are related purely as cause 
and effect, and the suffering as naturally consequent to sin is inev- 
itable. These views utterly exclude every element of a true doctrine 
of justification. 

9. In Romanism.—Romanism holds strongly the doctrine of vica- 
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rious atonement. The sacrifice of Christ is the satisfaction of jus- 
perverring tice for human sin. This satisfaction is the ground of 
TIMITATIONS. forgiveness. Yet there is a limitation with respect 
to both the satisfaction and the forgiveness which perverts the 
doctrine of justification and departs from its only true and suffi- 
cient ground. The sacrifice of Christ made satisfaction for sin as 
it respects the desert of eternal punishment, and forgiveness en- 
tirely frees us from amenability thereto; but there are certain de- 
serts of temporal punishment for which satisfaction is not made, 
and which therefore are not canceled in forgiveness. Such pun- 
ishments must be suffered either in this life or in purgatory. The 
only possible release is through voluntary penance or the surplus 
merits of the saints. Here is serious error as it respects both the 
ground and condition of justification.? 

There are other serious errors. Sanctification is included in jus- 
went “fication; or, rather, we are justified only as we are 
wita sanci- Sanctified. The sanctification is by a divine infusion 
BATION: of grace. The specific office of faith as the one con- 
dition of justification is really denied. We are justified by faith 
only as faith itself becomes the source of a new spiritual life.” 

3. In Calvinism.—In this system the atonement in Christ is in 
susmmicarion the deepest sense the ground of justification, but in a 
srricrty ro- mode peculiar to itself. Justification is held to be 
weiaeeg strictly forensic, as previously shown. It thus means 
simply a divine judgment or declaration of righteousness. But 
those whom God declares righteous must be righteous in fact. 
Therefore, as all are sinners, there must be a justification in the 
sense of making righteous prior to such forensic justification. 
sucn sims Hence, to provide for the prior justification, Christ 
GROUND. must so take the place of sinners as to suffer the pun- 
ishment due to their sins and fulfill the righteousness required of 
them, and the substitution in both instances must be accounted to 
them by imputation. It is in this sense and in this mode that the 
atonement is held to be the ground of justification.* ; 

There is here an exact accordance between the nature of the 
Nature anp Justification maintained and the alleged ground of it; 
croup v_ but there is error respecting both. The atonement is 
ACVORR: not of the nature here assumed, as we have shown in 
the treatment of that subject. Therefore there must be error in 


? Council of Trent, 14th session, Canons 12-15; Elliott: Romanism, vol. i, 
book ii, chap. xi. > Moehler: Symbolism, pp. 201-207. 

3 Westminster Confession, chap. xi; Larger Catechism, Q. 70; Buchanan : Doc- 
trine of Justification, pp. 116-118 ; A. A. Hodge: The Atonement, pp. 224-227, 
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the justification here maintained—must be, because it requires that 
mistaken view of the substitution of Christ. The doctrine is right 
in finding in the atonement the only ground of justification, but 
mistakes its nature, and therefore mistakes the true nature of justi- 
fication itself. 

The question of imputed righteousness in justification requires 
further treatment. Christ is assumed to be the substi- 
tute of elect sinners in two respects: in the one as suf-  QUsSM0s OF 
fering the punishment which they deserve; in the other  ricurzous- 
as fulfilling the personal righteousness due from them. ‘*** 

The former question was sufficiently discussed in our treatment of 
the atonement, but the latter is still on hand. 

If Christ was really the substitute of elect sinners in personal 
righteousness, then the same might be imputed to them yo svon a 
as the ground of their justification; but such a substi- Ssusstirvtion. 
tution is an assumption of theology, not a truth of the Scriptures. 
Or, if justification were strictly forensic, it might be assumed to 
imply the substitution of Christ and the imputation of his right- 
eousness as its necessary ground; but as it is not such, but is in 
fact the forgiveness of sin, as we have clearly shown, it neither re- 
quires nor implies such a substitution, but is conclusive against it. — 

The Scriptures deeply emphasize the personal righteousness or 
sinlessness of Christ, but specially and definitely as the 

. . . PLACE OF THE 
requirement of his priestly offices.1 The texts here gigureovs- 
given by reference most fully justify our position; and ss or 
they are the leading texts which directly concern this “""*™ 
question. Their explicit sense is that the personal righteousness 
of Christ goes into his saving work, not as a vicarious and imputa- 
ble righteousness, but as an element of value in his atoning death 
and intercession. 

The texts usually adduced in proof of an imputation of the per- 
sonal righteousness of Christ are inconclusive, and may 
be satisfactorily interpreted without it. ‘‘In the Lord 
have I righteousness and strength.” * But as this strength is not an 
imputation of the divine strength, there is no need to 
interpret the righteousness as such an imputation. 
Besides, both the marginal reading and the New Version exclude 
the possibility of such an interpretation. ‘‘ And this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, THE Lorp ouR RIGHTEOUS- van, 
NrEss.”* That our Lord should be so called means that 
he is our righteousness. But how? Surely not literally such, 

12 Cor. v, 21; Heb. iv, 14-16; vii, 26, 27; ix, 14; 1 Pet. iii, 18. 
2Tsa, xlv, 24. 3 Jer, xxiii, 6. 
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How then? Clearly, by some agency whereby we are brought into 
a state of righteousness. We are brought into such a state through 
the forgiveness of our sins, and the purification of our nature, with 
the resulting new spiritual life—all being the fruit of our Lord’s 
redemptive mediation. This view is thoroughly scriptural, and 
fully answers for the meaning of this text, without the unexpressed, 
and indeed unimplied, imputation of his personal righteousness. 
‘*For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” ' 
This is a text of special reliance. The relations of the 
race respectively to Adam and Christ are here the great subject. 
In the one the race fell; by the other it is redeemed. The fall was 
through the disobedience of Adam. St. Paul having so expressed 
this fact, it was very natural, and almost of course, that he should 
ascribe our redemption to the obedience of Christ. But we must 
include therein his passive obedience, because we cannot be justified 
without his blood. Therefore only such a form of obedience may 
be meant. Such a meaning simply places this text in complete 
harmony with others wherein our redemption through the suffering 
and death of Christ is expressed as the work of his obedience. We 
certainly do not need for its interpretation the idea of an immediate 
imputation of his personal righteousness; therefore it does not prove 
such an imputation. There is another decisive fact: we were not 
made sinners by the imputation of Adam’s sin, in the sense of this 
doctrine—as was shown in our anthropology; therefore we are not 
made righteous by an immediate imputation of the personal right- 
eousness of Christ. 
“* But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
CHRIST MADE ‘ 7 . . . 
ricHTzous- demption:”* wisdom, as he is the manifestation of the 
NESS UNTO US. wisdom of God, specially in the plan of human salva- 
tion; sanctification, in the purification of our nature through his 
grace; redemption, as he redeems us with his own blood and accom- 
plishes the work of our salvation. There is no place for imputation 
in any of these instances. Nor is any needed in the instance of 
righteousness. As through faith in the blood of Christ we are jus- 
tified in the remission of sin, so is he made righteousness unto us. 
There is here no proof of the imputation of his personal righteous- 
Mave To pe hess. ‘‘ For he hath made him to be sin for us, who 
sv FoR us. knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness _ 
of God in him.”* To be made the righteousness of God in Christ 
‘Rom. v, 19. ? Matt, xxvi, 39,42; John x, 17,18; Phil. ii,8; Heb. x, 5-10. 
: Cor. i, 30. *2 Cor. v, 21. 
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must mean to be made partakers of the righteousness provided in 
him. How is this righteousness provided? The answer is obvious: 
By his sacrificial death. This is the meaning of his being made sin 
for us; that is, a sin-offering. The word rendered sin—dpapria— 
cannot here mean anything else. Thus the whole ground of this 
righteousness lies in the sacrificial death of Christ. Hence his 
personal righteousness is not only omitted from this ground, but is 
really excluded. It is only from a mental habit of always seeing in 
Christian righteousness the imputed righteousness of Christ, that 
any one could think of finding the proof of such a doctrine in this 
text. Indeed, it proves the contrary. 

There is one fact which is in itself conclusive against this doctrine 
of imputation. It is the fact that the salvation in. wuson 
Christ, both as a present attainment and a future acainsr rae 
blessedness, has its complete ground in his vicarious ?U74TI0%: 
sacrifice. A brief statement of facts will show this. Herein we 
have reconciliation with God;* the forgiveness of sin;* justifica- 
tion; * righteousness;* regeneration and a new spiritual life;° adop- 
tion and heirship;° meetness for heaven and the possession of future 
blessedness.’ Thus it is that all the blessings of a complete salva- 
tion are grounded in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. typuration 
Hence there is no place for the imputation of his per-  ®XCLUDED. 
sonal righteousness, and no need of it. Indeed, it is excluded. It 
is possible, as we before pointed out, to express the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Christ in the terms of obedience, but we cannot express that 
form of his personal righteousness which is held to be imputed to 
us, in the terms of such sacrifice. The fundamental distinction of 
the two, as maintained in the doctrine of imputation, renders this 
impossible. The imputation of the personal righteousness of Christ 
in our justification, and as the ground of our title to a heavenly in- 
heritance, is thus thoroughly disproved. 

4. In Arminianism.—In Arminianism the atonement is the true 
and only ground of justification, but in a sense COn- ysrureorTHE 
sistent with the system. In this system the vicarious GROUND. 
sufferings of Christ were not the actual punishment of sin in the 
satisfaction of retributive justice, but a provisory substitute for 
penalty, so that sin might be actually forgiven. This accords 
with the nature of justification as being such a forgiveness. In 
this sense the atonement is the real and only ground of justifi- 
cation. 

1 Rom. v, 10; Eph. ii, 18, 16; Col. i, 20-22. Eph. i, 7; Col. i, 14, 

* Rom. iii, 24, 25; v, 9. 42 Cor. v, 21. 

5 Heb. ix, 14; 1 Johni,7; Rev.i,5. Gal. iv, 4-7. "Rey. vii, 14-17, 
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This sense agrees with vitally related facts: with the actual guilt 
i acreemenr Of redeemed sinners until actually forgiven in justifi- 
wit Facts. cation ; with such forgiveness as the essential fact of 
justification ; with the real conditionality of forgiveness or justifica- 
tion. Were the atonement absolute, as it must be if in the mode of 
penal substitution, there could be neither guilt nor forgiveness in 
the case of any redeemed by Christ, nor any conditionality of jus- 
tification. The reality of these facts is conclusive of a merely pro- 
visional ground of justification in the atonement. It is none the 
less real, or necessary, or sufficient because only provisional in its 
nature, : 

5. Justification Purely of Grace.—This is the doctrine of St. 
on our own Paul, repeatedly expressed.’ It is eminently such on 
POINT. our own doctrine of atonement. The pre-eminence 
which the doctrine of satisfaction here assumes is utterly ground- 
less. This was clearly shown in our discussion of the atonement. 
According to the doctrine of satisfaction God remits no penalty; and 
where there is no forgiveness of sin there can be no grace of for- 
giveness. On the doctrine which we maintain, the atonement fully 
provides for the forgiveness of sin, but in itself simply abates noth- 
ing of our guilt. Our justification or the forgiveness of our sin 
must therefore be purely an act of grace. The thought of this 
grace is intensified in view of the fact that the ground of its exer- 
cise is a provision of the infinite love of God. 


III. Toe Conprrion oF JusrrricaTion. 


1. Faith the One Condition.—By the condition of justification 
we mean the personal action required for its attainment. That 
requirement is faith, and faith only. But this faith is specific as 
it respects both its object and nature, and these facts must be set 
forth in order to complete the idea of faith itself as the condition 
of justification. 

The Scriptures leave us no reason to doubt that faith is the real 
and only condition of justification. This is so openly 
true that a mere reference to a few texts will here suf- 
fice.” The same truth is emphasized in many texts which discrim- 
inate faith from works, and affirm that we are justified 
by faith and not by works, or by faith without works.° 
This fact makes doubly sure the sense of Scripture, that faith. is 
the one condition of justification. 


FAITH. 


NOT WORKS. 


‘Rom. iii, 24; iv, 16; Titus iii, 5-7. 
* Rom. iii, 21-26; iv, 3, 23-25; Gal. iii, 24. 
* Acts xiii, 38, 39; Rom. iii, 20-22, 28; iv, 2-5; ix, 31, 82; Gal. ii, 16. 
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It is utterly groundless to say that it is only the works of the cer- 
emonial law that are excluded from all part inthe 4y, worxs 
justification of sinners. Works of the moral law are EXCLUDED. 
equally excluded. This is manifest in the great argument of St. 
Paul through which he reaches the impossibility of justification by 
works. The impossibility lies in the universality of sin: ‘ For all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.”! The deeds of sin 
with which he deals are specially violations of the moral law, either 
as manifest in the light of nature or as given by revelation. There 
is this further decisive fact : The impossibility of justification by 
deeds of law is affirmed of the Gentile whose only law is the moral 
law. In this case there could be no reference to the ceremonial 
law. Hence there is the same condition of justification for the 
Gentile as for the Jew.’ 

2. The Imputation of Faith for Righteousness.—With the 
word impute we have also the words count and reckon. Faith ig 
imputed for righteousness, counted for righteousness, reckoned for 
righteousness.* There is no difference of meaning in these words, 
as here used, that requires any notice. They are all the rendering 
of the same word, Aoyigouas. 

Two facts should be specially noted. One is, that it is faith it- 
self, and not its object, that is thus imputed. This is pate eee 
certain even where a pronoun is the immediate ante- anv nor 11s 
cedent to the verb. Here is an instance: “‘ For what °°" 
saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto 
him for righteousness.” * Here only the faith of Abraham can be 
the antecedent to the pronoun it; and hence only his faith could be 
the subject of the imputation. Further, faith itself, as so named, 
is repeatedly the immediate nominative to the imputation. Here 
are instances: “ His faith is counted for righteousness ; ” ‘¢ faith 
was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness.” ° Hence any attempt 
at a metonymical interpretation of faith, so that it shall mean, not 
itself but its object, that is Christ, and hence mean Ones Owe 
the imputation of his personal righteousness, is utterly = Fa!T#. 
vain. The other fact is, that the faith is counted, reckoned, im- 
puted to him whose personal act it is. This is what is imputed 
to Abraham, to the Jew, to the Gentile. In neither case is there the 
slightest intimation of an imputation of any personal act of another. 

For what isfaith imputed? For righteousness. This yor pignt- 
is the only answer, because such is the uniform state- — HoUSNEss. 
ment of the Scriptures. But what is the meaning of righteousness, 

1 Rom, iii, 23, 2 Rom. iii, 29, 80; Gal. iii, 8, 22. 
5 Rom. iv, 3, 5, 9, 22, 24. 4Rom. iv, 3. 5 Rom. iv, 5, 9. 
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as the term is here used ? Only two views are worthy of any 
consideration: one, that faith itself constitutes a proper and real 
personal righteousness; the other, that righteousness means the 
legal state consequent upon the remission of sin on the condition 
of faith. 

Faith itself cannot constitute a true personal righteousness, such 
FAITH ITSELF, as consists ina complete fulfillment of personal duties. 
Nantovs. Considered as a duty, faith could fulfill only its own 
NESS. obligation, and therefore could not answer for any other 
duty. Itnever can constitute the sum of Christian obedience. Such 
a view would infinitely exalt it even above the high place which the 
Scriptures assign it in the economy of the Christian life. Besides, 
the relation of faith to righteousness is entirely overlooked. In the 
view of St. Paul faith is simply the condition of righteousness, 
whereas in this view it constitutes the righteousness. Also, it takes 
us entirely away from the atonement in Christ as the only ground 
of justification, and from the remission of sin as the vital fact 
thereof. 

The truth of the question lies in the other view, that the right- 
ue conprnon COUSness for which faith is imputed means the legal state 
‘OF RIGHTEOUS- consequent upon the remission of sin. In an earlier 
aes part of this discussion it was shown that justification 
and remission of sins mean the same thing. We further find that 
the imputation of righteousness has the same meaning as the other 
two facts. The proof of this oneness of meaning in the three forms 
of expression lies in a single passage, wherein are set forth,-in one 
sentence and without any real distinction, the righteousness of God, 
justification, and remission of sins, as conferred on the same condi- 
tion of faith in Christ.'. The imputation of faith for righteousness 
is thus easily understood. It means simply that faith is accepted 
as the condition of justification or the remission of sin, whereby 
the believing sinner is set right with God. 

3. Faith in Christ the Condition.—The fact here stated has 
already appeared, but should be more fully presented. 

In a general view faith in Christ is the condition of justification. 
pares «« But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
CHRIST. manifested, . . . even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe.” ? 
The righteousness of God, as here presented, means the righteous- 
ness which he confers in our justification; and it is conferred on 
the condition of faith in Christ.* | 

1 Rom, iii, 21-26. 2 Rom. iii, 21, 22. 
5 For the same truth, see Gal. iii, 21-24; Phil. iii, 8, 9. 
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In a definite view, faith in the redeeming Christ is the condition 
of justification. ‘‘ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: whom Spoke: 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith  °""*™ 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at 
this time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.”' This one text may here 
suffice, as it expresses so formally and fully the truth which we 
stated. Justification or the remission of sin is through faith in 
the blood of atonement, or in the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. This accords with our whole view of the sub- oye wuowe 
ject. Christ is a Saviour only through an atonement Vw. 
in his blood. So is he offered in the Gospel as the Saviour of the 
- lost. The assurance of salvation is to all who accept him in faith; 
but the faith which is unto salvation must accept him as the Say- 
iour through an atonement in his blood. 

4. Nature of the Faith.—As justification is a blessing distinct 
and definite in kind, so the faith on which it is attained must be 
specific in its form. We shall the more readily reach its true nature 
by carefully noting the leading distinctions of faith. Preparatory 
to this, however, it is important to observe what is common to faith 
in all its forms. 

There can be no faith without something objective to the mind 
in the form of reality or truth. There must be such  9,, comvon 
reality or truth in the mental apprehension, however  remexr or 
that apprehension may be mistaken. All faith that is ee 
properly such must have respect to evidence—such evidence as veri- 
fies to the mind the reality or truth of what is believed. So far 
faith is one in kind, whatever the differences of its objects. ‘That 
which is believed may be purely secular, something in the plane of 
geography, or history, or science; or it may be some profound 
truth of religion respecting God or Christianity ; but whatever the 
object, faith in its truth must have a ground in evidence. Such is 
a law of faith in all its spheres. 

There is another view of faith in which profound distinctions 
arise from differences in its objective truths. Thus 
arise the distinctions of faith as intellectual, practical, 
and fiducial. 

Many truths have for us no practical concern in any matter of 
either duty or welfare. Such are many facts of history, of geogra- 
phy, of botany, of zoology, of astronomy; and, because they are such, 

1 Rom, iii, 24-26. 
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faith in them, however sure, can never rise above an intellectual 
intentecrua, form. Our faith in such facts or truths never can become 
FAITH. practical, because they possess nothing which should 
influence our conduct; never can become fiducial, because they 
proffer no relief of any need. Here then is a limitation of faith to 
a merely intellectual form, which is determined by the character of 
its objective truths. 

There are other truths which deeply concern us in respect to both 
SAGAN our duty and our well-being. Faith in such truths may 
=. be strongly practical, because they embody weighty rea- 
sons or motives of practical concern. In such a characterization of 
faith as practical, it is surely not meant that it is any less intel- 
lectual than that form which we have so characterized. The real 
distinction is from a difference in the objects of faith, which in 
the one case limit it to an intellectual form, and in the other lift 
ILLUSTRA- it into a practical form. There are many illustrations 
Rone: of such a faith in both sacred and secular history. Out 
of the former we may instance the faith of Noah. God made 
known to him the coming destruction of the world by the flood; 
and, further, that by the building of an ark he should save himself 
and family.’ Noah believed these divine communications, and the 
practical results followed : ‘By faith Noah, being warned of God 
of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house.”* His faith found in the truths which it em- 
braced the sufficient reasons or motives for his work. This in- 
stance can hardly fail to suggest others. Indeed, it is this practical 
element of faith which, more than any thing else, finds its illustra- 
tion in this remarkable chapter. Such is the practical power of 
faith. Such motives as may strongly influence conduct lie in the 
truths believed, and through faith they become practical forces in 
power or -ehe life. The very nature of these forces explains the 
curistian _ transcendent practical power of Christian faith. This 
hg oy power is so great because the practical motives embodied 
in the truths of Christianity infinitely transcend all other motives 
which may influence human conduct. 

Then in the objective truth which the faith embraces there may 
FIDUCIARY be deeply needed help, and also the most assuring trust- 
FAITH. worthiness ; in which case faith may take the form of 
confidence or trust. We thus reach what is distinctive of the faith 
sustirving Which is unto justification. In the approach to its ex- 
SAIAH. ercise there is a profound sense of need. There-is the 
sense of sin and peril; and with it the sense of an utter self-help- 
1Gen. vi, 18-22. ? Heb. xi, 7. 
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lessness. In the stress of such an exigency the soul looks to Christ 
and believingly apprehends in him the salvation which it so much 
needs. It apprehends, not only the fullness of his grace, but also 
its freeness ; not only that he is mighty to save, but also that he © 
graciously waits to save. Here, then, is the most assuring trust- 
worthiness. The act of trust is still wanting, but the oy scr or 
soul is ready for it. Now in the apprehension of Christ — ust. 

in his atonement, and in the fullness and freeness of his grace, the 
soul trustingly rests in him for the needed salvation, and thereon 
receives the forgiveness of sin. This is justification by faith. And 
such is the distinctive character of the faith which is unto justifica- 
tion. 

While faith is the one and only condition of justification, yet a 
true repentance is always presupposed, because only in pppenrance 
such a mental state can the proper faith be exercised. PRESuPPOsED. 
An impenitent soul cannot properly trust in Christ for the forgive- 
ness of sin. In such a state there can be no real sense of its need, 
and therefore no possibility of the act of trust. Nor can it be con- 
sistent with either the holiness of God or the requirements of his 
moral government that he should forgive an impenitent soul. 
The spirit of impenitence is at once the spirit of self-justification 
wit.. respect to past sins and the very essence of rebellion against 
God. The forgiveness of such a soul would be, in effect, a free 
license to future sinning. Before the gracious act of pardon there 
must be a true contrition for past sins, a godly sorrow which work- 
eth repentance unto salvation.’ 

Justification by faith is a provision of the divine economy of sal- 
vation which admirably meets the pressing need of a  snyrranie 
sinful race. It is the only provision which can meet  DaPTarion. 
such need. There is no real redemption from sin, nor entrance 
into a true spiritual life, without a prior consciousness of sin. At 
the very beginning, therefore, the sinner must come to the sense of 
a sinful and lost condition. What now can meet the exigencies of 
his case? You may tell him to mend his life for the future ; but 
in the depths of his soul is the sense of an utter helplessness for 
such amendment, and also the sense of demerit on account of past 
sins, for which such amendment, even if it were possible, could 
make no atonement. Nothing that you can advise him  yyx nour or 
to do, nothing that you can offer him, save Christ, can X!GENcy. 
meet his necessity. He is consciously a perishing, helpless sinner, 
and from the depths of his soul there is a cry for help. Now offer 
him Christ in his atonement, and an instant forgiveness and salva- 

12 Cor, vii, 10. 
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tion through faith in his grace, and you thoroughly meet his 
necessities. The fact has been verified by innumerable happy ex- 
periences. 

It is only very shallow thinking that can object to such an 
very sua.  CCOnomy as opposed to the interests of morality. The 
Low tuink- deep sense of sin, the genuine repentance, the spirit of 
mS consecration to a good life in the service of God as the 
prerequisite of forgiveness, the known necessity of a good life in 
order to the retention of the justified state, the grateful love for 
the great salvation so graciously provided and conferred—all com- 
bine in the enforcement of the highest form of Christian morality. 
The question of practical results is confidently appealed to the his- 
tory of the evangelical Churches, wherein great prominence is given 
to the doctrine of justification by faith. No system of ethics apart 
from Christianity, nor any unevangelical form of Christianity, lifts 
up 80 many into a truly good life. 

5. Harmony of Paul and James.—On the question of justifica- 
aseeminc tion they are in seeming opposition. We cite a single 
opposition. text from each: from Paul: ‘‘ Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law;”! 
from James: “‘ Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only.”” In each instance the text gives the con- 
clusion of the author after a discussion of the question, and there- 
fore stands as a formal statement of his doctrine. There is a fur- 
ther noticeable fact, that each finds the illustration and proof of his 
doctrine in the life of Abraham. But this fact, instead of perplex- 
ing the question of consistency between them, opens the way to an 
easy reconciliation. 

The complete reconciliation lies in the fact that they are treating 
Rent iin distinct forms of justification: Paul, that in the for- 
BARMONT: giveness of sins ; James, that in actual and approved 
obedience. The former is by faith without works ; the latter by 
works of obedience, which spring from aliving faith as their prac- 
tical source. These statements are fully verified by the references 
pocrrins or toAbraham. That of Paul is to his faith in the great 
PAUL. promise of God respecting the birth of Isaac, which faith 
was counted to him for righteousness.* No doubt the promise of 
Isaac infolded a promise of the Messiah. This is the instance 
poorrins or Which Paul adduces as at once an illustration and a 


JAMES. proof of his doctrine of justification without works ; 
but a justification in the sense of forgiveness.‘ The reference of 
1 Rom, iii, 28. ? James ii, 24. 
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James is to the offering up of Isaac.' But this event occurred some 
twenty-five or thirty years after that referred to by Paul, and is so 
thoroughly different that it well might be adduced for the illus- 
tration and proof of a very different kind of justification. James 
does so adduce it: ‘‘ Was not Abraham our Father justified by 
works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar ?”*? Now 
between two kinds of justification so thoroughly yo conrra- 
different there can be no doctrinal contradiction. For  Drction. 
every such contradiction there must be opposing affirmations re- 
specting the same thing ; but when Paul declares that we are jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law, and James, that we 
are justified by works, and not by faith only, they are not speaking 
of the same thing, and therefore there cannot be any contradiction 
between them. Such is the usual mode of reconciling them. The 
mode is valid, and the reconciliation complete. 

However, the interpretation of James often falls short of his true 
doctrine. Such is the case when the interpretation is |. icp. 
that we are justified by works, as works are the evidence pretation or 
of @ true and living faith. This must mean that we “*™™* 
are justified by faith, while works are allowed no direct part therein. 
The instance of Abraham is often so interpreted. But more was 
required of him than faith, and more was rendered, even the 
offering up of his own son ; and this act of obedience was of direct 
account in his justification, and not simply as an evidence of the 
genuineness of his faith. Obedience answers to duty as really as 
faith, and is even more definitely a fact of personal righteousness. 
The justification of Abraham, as maintained by James, was really 
forensic in its character; that is, it was God’s judicial approval of 
his personal character. This is the meaning of the Scriptures: 
“For now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son, from me.” * That “‘ thou fearest God” 
means a personal character which God’s judgment approved. He 
so approved this special instance of Abraham’s obedience.* The 
obedience was itself righteous. This is the doctrine of James and 
the sense of Scripture. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


REGENERATION. 


WHILE regeneration is closely related to justification, there are 
real points of difference between them. They differ widely in the 
grounds of their necessity. The necessity for justification lies in 
the fact of guilt, while the necessity for regeneration lies in the de- 
pravity of our nature. Hence they must fulfill different offices 
in the work of our salvation. It is the office of justification to 
cancel our guilt, while it is the office of regeneration to perarton 10 
renew or purify our moral nature. Yet in other facts JustiFication. 
the two are closely related. They are coincident in time. There 
is no reason for any chronological separation ; not even where the 
consciousness of the moral change wrought by regeneration is a 
gradual attainment. Further, we are justified and regenerated on 
the same act of faith. The two great blessings are not separately 
offered to separate acts of faith; they are offered together as insep- 
arable blessings of the salvation in Christ, and so are received on 
one and the same act of faith. 

Regeneration, like justification, is a vital part of Christian soteri- 
ology. Itmust be such, since native depravity is areal- j4 pant or 
ity, and regeneration a necessity to a truly spiritual life, sot=Rr0Loay. 
It follows that a truthful doctrine of regeneration must be pro- 
foundly important. Yet itis one respecting which error has widely 
prevailed, and greatly to the detriment of the Christian life. How- 
ever, as between evangelical systems, the doctrine of regeneration 
has been far less in issue than that of justification, mostly because 
it is less directly concerned in the doctrinal view of the atonement. 


I. THe NATURE OF REGENERATION. 


1. In the Light of the Scriptures.—The nature of regeneration 
must be studied in the light of the Scriptures. The true doctrine 
must be found in the meaning of the terms and facts wherein the 
gracious work is expressed. 

The question is not open to a philosophical interpretation, nor 
to any purely scientific treatment. The reason is, that paw i 
we cannot in any such mode reach the facts which vi- pHmosorate 
tally concern the doctrine. For instance, we cannot thus 7**4™*ST 
reach the nature of depravity, in which lies the necessity for regen- 
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eration. We know that it isa state of our sensuous and moral 
nature, and we know its characteristic tendency to evil; but just 
what it is in itself we cannot know. Yet the nature of depravity 
as a subjective state must largely determine the nature of regen- 
eration. Therefore, as we cannot in any purely scientific or philo- 
sophic mode know the nature of depravity itself, neither can we in 
any such mode discover the inner nature of regeneration. 

Some have thought the subject more open to rational treatment 
wo crearrrin OD the ground of a trichotomic anthropology than on 
tricHotomy. the dichotomic. We do not see any clearing of the 
question in this view. Trichotomy is not an established truth ; 
and so long asit remains uncertain in itself it can render little serv- 
ice in the interpretation of any doctrine. Further, trichotomy 
effects no change in the real question, so far as it relates to our 
thinking. No class of sensuous or moral phenomena, as now 
known, is eliminated or in the least modified ; no new class is in- 
troduced. Nothing is other than it was for our thinking. Hence 
the assumption of three distinct natures in man—of a psychic nat- 
ure intermediate to the physical and mental, and additional to them 
—cannot clear the way to any direct insight into the nature of de- 
pravity as a subjective state. We are just as far short of any such 
insight as we were on the ground of a dichotomic anthropology. 

Not a few have been pleased with Henry Drummond’s treatment 
rreatuEnt By Of regeneration. This is really the subject, although 
DRUMMOND. his own topical word is biogenesis.’ The treatment is 
admirable in literary quality, and attractive in scientific cast- The 
laws of biogenesis on which his doctrine is constructed are thoroughly 
valid. Life is begotten only of life. Biogenesis holds the ground 
securely against abiogenesis. There is no life from the lifeless. 
We see no reason to question other laws set forth: that the source 
of life must answer for the kind or grade of that which it produces; 
and that a lower form of life can be lifted up into a higher form 
only through the power of the higher. On the ground of such 
principles only a divine source can answer for a truly spiritual life 
in man. This is the necessity for regeneration. Man must be 
born from above; must be born of God. However, the treatment 
is new only in its scientific cast and terminology, and in the appli- 
cation of the laws of biogenesis to the questions of regeneration. 
That regeneration is necessary to a truly spiritual life, and that it 
is possible only through the divine agency, are truths long familiar 
to our evangelical theology, and widely and effectively preached 
from many pulpits. 


1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World: Biogenesis. 
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But the laws of biogenesis, as here applied, lead into serious 
error respecting the real necessity for regeneration. rrronzous 
According to these laws, as here set forth, that neces- 'MPMCATIONS. 
sity must have been original to the constitution of man; while the 
real necessity lies in a corruption of human nature consequent to 
the Adamic fall. There is in Drummond no proper recognition of 
this ground. Indeed, it could not be made to chime with his doc- 
trine. Nor do his principles require either the atonement in Christ 
or the special mission and work of the Holy Spirit for which it 
provides. It is true that in his treatment there is frequent recog- 
nition of both Christ and the Holy Spirit as the source of the new 
spiritual life, but this fact cannot affect the truth of our position; 
for nothing in the original constitution of man could require the 
grace of a redemptive economy for its relief. If in his original 
constitution man was placed in the plane of a purely natural life, 
then, according to the laws of biogenesis, he would need a spiritual 
endowment which only divinity itself could confer, in order to a 
truly spiritual life; but he could not need the grace of a redemptive 
economy as the provisional ground of such endowment. These in- 
evitable implications mean some serious error in the doctrine of 
Drummond. Regeneration, whether in respect to its nature or 
necessity, cannot be explained on the ground of “ natural law in 
the spiritual world.” 

2. Representative Terms.—There is a class of Scripture terms in 
which regeneration, or the gracious work which it represents, is 
expressed as a new birth. We may instance the following: born 
again;' born of God;* born of the Spirit.? These several forms of 
expression have the same meaning respecting the nature 
of regeneration. When we reach the deeper principle 
of their interpretation we shall find that meaning very clear and 
full. There are other forms of expression which con- 
tain the same truth respecting regeneration, but we get 
their full meaning only as we read them in the light of the truly 
representative terms. With such limitation, they still render val- 
uable service in setting forth the true nature of regeneration. 
However, the terms which set forth this great moral change in the 
light of a new birth are properly designated the representative 
terms. They are the ground of the specific term regeneration— 
nradtyyevesia—the one in common theological use for the expression 
of the doctrine. 

3. Analogical Interpretation.—In these forms of expression there 
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is a comparison of spiritual regeneration with natural generation or 
birth. The comparison implies some analogy between the things 
thus compared. Accordingly, some attempt an interpretation of 
POINTS OF regeneration on the ground of such analogy. It is 
COMPARISON. easy to institute points of comparison ; but if we stop 
short of a really interpreting principle, little light is gained for 
the real question. Under these figurative expressions, or in natural 
generation and birth, we may find the inception of a new life, a new 
life in the mode of derivation, and a transition into a new mode of 
life. These are facts of natural generation and birth ; and it is 
easy to find corresponding facts in regeneration. It surely means 
the inception of a new life, and a new life by derivation or com- 
munication, and a new mode of life. 

In this manner regeneration is interpreted, but the interpretation 
Tas view su- 1s superficial, and fails to give us any clear insight into 
Ee sivte its real nature. The failure arises from the fact that 
these points of comparison mean nothing in themselves for the 
nature of the new life received in regeneration. They are too 
broadly applicable for any such definite meaning. The same facts 
are true of all orders of propagated life ; just as true of the lion as 
of the lamb; just as true in the animal plane as in the human. 
These points of analogy lead us up to the one fact which is full of 
meaning for the nature of regeneration, but fall’ short of it, and 
therefore fail to give us any clear insight into that nature. 

4. Deeper Principle of Interpretatiox.—Underlying the points 
THe pexprr Of Comparison usually presented in the analogical treat- 
FACT. ment, there is a deeper fact which gives us the true 
nature of regeneration. It is the fact that the offspring is in the 
likeness of the parentage. This principle rules in all the forms of 
propagated life. It is the determining law of species. It here 
suffices that we merely state this law, as it was sufficiently discussed 
in our anthropology. We there found it a valid and sufficient 
ground for the genetic transmission of depravity from Adam down 
through the race. This is the principle which opens the clearer 
view of regeneration. As by natural generation we inherit from 
the progenitors of the race a corruption of the moral nature, so by 
the new birth we receive the impress and likeness of the Holy Spirit. 

This is our interpreting principle. Nor is it fetched from afar, 
rue prince PUt is right at hand in the classical passage on regen- 
RIGHT AT eration: ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
eye and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.”! In 
the first part the truth is deeper than the derivation of a body 
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of fiesh in the form and likeness of the parental body ; it means 
the inheritance of a corrupt nature. This was shown in our an- 
thropology. In this corruption of nature lies the necessity for the 
new birth. It was on the ground of this fact that Christ said to 
Nicodemus: ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again.” But such a necessity can be met only by a divine opera- 
tion within the moral nature which shall purify it and transform it 
into the moral likeness of the divine. All this is in the meaning 
of the words of Christ: ‘“‘That which is born of the Spirit: is 
spirit ’—spirit, not essentially, but in the sense of a spiritual or 
holy quality. As the depravity of the original parentage is trans- 
mitted through natural generation, so through regeneration we are 
transformed into the moral likeness of the Holy Spirit. This meets 
the necessity for regeneration. There is no other way in which it 
can be met. Thus we find the real meaning of being born of the 
Spirit. 

The nature of the regenerate state is thus manifest. It is a state 
of subjective holiness. We state the characteristic or re recey- 
predominant fact, without reference to the proper dis- RAT STAT. 
tinction between regeneration and entire sanctification. It must 
be a state of subjective holiness because it is the result of an opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit which as really transforms the soul into the 
moral likeness of himself as the laws of nature determine the like- 
ness of the offspring to its parentage. 

There is no mystery in this doctrine which should in the least 
discredit it with any who believe in God. Just what it yo piscrepir- 
is in the inner nature of a mineral, a plant, or an ani- 1N@ MysTERY. 
mal which determines its peculiar cast, we do not know; but God 
knows, and it was easy for him to so determine the nature in each. 
So did he make man, even in his own image; and, after he has 
fallen into a corrupt state, he can renew him in holiness after his 
own image. If this is not possible, no agency of God is possible in 
either creation or providence. 

5. Other Forms of Presentation.—Regeneration, or that moral 
renovation which it represents, is expressed in other forms of 
thought, but the deeper idea of a moral transformation into the 
likeness of the divine holiness is ever present. A few instances will 
answer for illustration; and we shall thus bring other texts into 
service in setting forth the nature of regeneration. 

«¢ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean : from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, 
will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will take away the 
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stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give youa heart of flesh.”! 
Here is a state of moral corruption and of insensibility to spiritual 
things. The filthiness and the heart of stone can mean nothing 
less. Such is the subject of the moral renovation. The renovation 
is a purification, and the inception of a new spiritual life. Such is 
the meaning of the sprinkling with clean water, the cleansing, and 
the new heart and new spirit. Such is the work of regeneration. 

“Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old 
new creat- things are passed away ; behold, all things are become 
ae new.”? To be in Christ, as here expressed, is to be in 
living union with him. This is the state of an actual salvation, 
and the same as the regenerate state. To be thus in Christ is to be 
a new creature, or a new creation. By such a new creation we are 
transformed into a state of holiness like unto the primitive holiness 
wherein man was made in the likeness of God. This is the same 
deep sense of regeneration. 

“That ye put off concerning the former conversation the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts ; 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind ; and that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.”* The old man is both a corrupt nature and a 
vicious habit of life. The new man is the opposite in both re- 
spects. This is plain from the contrast in which they are placed. 
It is manifest in the fact that the new man is created in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. The old man and the new are such that 
the former can be put off and the latter put on only through a re- 
newal in the spirit of our mind. This must be a thorough moral 
transformation. It is such in fact, for it is being created anew 
in the image of God. This is the same deep truth of regeneration 
which we found in its representative terms. St. Paul expresses the 
same truth elsewhere, and in very similar words: “ Seeing that ye 
have put off the old man with his deeds; and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created him.” * 

6. The New Life.—Regeneration is the ground of a new spiritual 
life, a life in righteousness. In the very nature of it, as set forth in 
the Scriptures, it must be such. 

Is it expressed as a new birth or a being born of God? “If ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him.” “ Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin.” « Beloved, let us love one an- 

1 Ezek, xxxvi, 25, 26. *2 Cor. v, 17. 
°Eph, iv, 22-24, 4 Col. iii, 9, 10. 
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other : for love is of God ; and every one that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God.” ‘For whatsoever is born of God ive spree 
overcometh the world.” ' Oris regeneration a being T® SPmRIT. 
born of the Spirit ? ‘* For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death. . . . That 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.”? ‘But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance: against such there is no law.” * 
Such are the fruits of regeneration; for the Holy Spirit plants 
his graces, not in the vicious soil of the flesh, but only in the soul 
which by regeneration is morally transformed into the likeness of 
himself. 

As regeneration is a new creation whereby we become new creat- 
ures in Christ, so old things pass away, and all things 
become new ; a good life replaces the evil life.“ ‘* For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 
In regeneration the old man is put off, and not only as a corrupt 
nature, but also as an evil life; and the new man is put on, not 
only by the purification of the moral nature, but also in the habit 
of a new life in righteousness and true holiness.° Further, regen- 
eration is expressed as at once acrucifixion and aresur- = aiye wira 
rection with Christ ; and on these grounds a new spirit- CHRIST. 
ual life, a truly Christian life, is set forth as both a privilege and a 
duty.’ By such crucifixion we die to sin; and by such a resurrec- 
tion we are made alive in Christ. Such is the deep meaning of Paul 
when he says: “‘I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”* Only a truly spiritual or 
Christian life can properly answer to the life in Christ attained in 
regeneration. 


A GOOD LIFE. 
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II. THe Work or THE Hoty SPIRIT. 

1. Testimony of the Scriptures.—That regeneration is attributed 
to the persons of the Trinity severally is entirely consistent with its 
being specially the work of the Holy Spirit. It isin this case as 
in the works of creation and providence. These are specially the 
work of the Father, and yet the Son and the Spirit are represented 
as co-operative in both. The consistency of such representation lies 
in the unity of the three in the divine Trinity. The case is the 
same respecting regeneration. 

11 John ii, 29; iii, 9; iv, 7; v, 4. 2 Rom, viii, 2-4. > Gal. v, 22, 23. 

42 Cor. v, 17. 5 Eph. ii, 10. 6 Eph, iv, 22-24 3; Col. iii, 9, 10. 

7 Rom. vi, 3-14. ® Gal. ii, 20. 
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The classical text in which we found the clearest light on the 
THE Classica, Nature of regeneration is in itself quite decisive of the 
bin fact that it is specially the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
same truth appears in the fact that we are saved ‘‘ by the washing of 
regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Bap- 
tism, here expressed as the washing of regeneration, 
is the sign of an inward purification which is efficaciously wrought 
by the Holy Spirit. There are other texts which set forth the same 
truth, though in the use of another word—sanctification—in place 
of regeneration.° This special work of the Spirit is in full accord 
with the pervasive sense of Scripture respecting his agency in the 
economies of religion. 

2. Immediate Agency of the Spirit.—Such an agency of the Holy 
Spirit should be emphasized because it is vital to the 
reality of regeneration itself. There is no other mode 
of his operation whereby the soul can be transformed into the 
moral likeness of himself. In the miracles of our Lord the leper 
was not cleansed nor the dead quickened into life by the use of in- 
termediate agencies: the divine powcr acted immediately upon the 
subject of the miracle, and so was efficacious in its work.‘ Only 
in this mode can the Holy Spirit be efficacious in the regeneration 
of the soul. 

3. The Only Efficient Ayency.—Whatever maybe conditional to 
regeneration, or whatever must precede or accompany it, still it is 
efficaciously wrought solely by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The error of baptismal regeneration has widely prevailed. . It is 
vonarrsma, thoroughly the doctrine of Romanism; predominantly, 
recenera- — Of Lutheranism and Anglicanism. But the effect is im- 
re possible to such a cause. No man can rationally think 
it possible that the outward application of water to the body should 
effect the interior renovation of the soul. Baptism is the sign of an 
interior purification by the power of the Holy Spirit, but can haye 
no part in the efficacious agency whereby it is wrought. It is true 
that the Scriptures verbally place baptism close to regeneration. ° 
In like manner they place baptism equally close to justification or 
the remission of sins.° But is it possible in fact, or can any one 
rationally think it possible, that the application of water in baptism 
should cancel the guilt of sin? Justification or the forgiveness of sins 
is definitely and only the act of God ; and baptism can have no part 
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in it, except as a sign or confession of the faith whereon the gra- 
cious forgiveness is granted. Baptism is equally without efficacy in 
itself for our spiritual regeneration. 

Some hold that we are regenerated by the power of the truth. 
Such is the common rationalistic view. It is definitely 
the doctrine of the Disciples, or Campbellites. Somein fae 
the fellowship of thoroughly orthodox Churches hold ™™ 
the same view.’ The fact is not really other because the Scriptures 
are designated as an instrumental agency, nor because there is also 
set forth an agency of the Holy Spirit. The real point is that an 
efficient agency is assigned to the Scriptures in the work of regen- 
eration. In verification of this position we cite asin- yp coxrrary 
gle passage: ‘‘ The change of heart in regeneration is Doctrine. 
produced by a previous change of judgment. The erroneous opin- 
ions of the sinner are corrected, and that corrects his feelings. He 
receives new information, and that gives another direction to his 
affections. Plainly, the Bible removes his delusions, and, in show- 
ing him the true nature of objects, makes him love many things 
which he formerly hated, and hate many things which he formerly 
loved. When he believes its report ; when he takes Bible views of 
objects, looks at them through its telescope, looks at them through 
its microscope, looks at them through its atmosphere; when he 
looks at God, looks at Christ, looks at himself, looks at his soul, 
looks at this world, looks at death, looks at eternity in Bible light, 
the look revolutionizes him. See what a commotion has been pro- 
duced among the affections of his spirit, so soon as this heavenly 
light, altering the decisions of his judgment, has dawned on his 
mind! He is now with ardor pursuing objects which he formerly 
despised, or feared, or abhorred; and fleeing, as when a man flees 
from the plague, or from his house on fire, from objects which he 
formerly considered harmless, or in which his soul delighted. The 
Bible light has disclosed friends where he thought there were none 
but foes, and foes where he thought there were none but friends.” ? 
This passage cannot mean any thing less than -an efficient agency 
of divine truth in the regeneration of the soul. And what is true 
of it is equally true of the fuller discussion. 

Those who maintain this doctrine assume to find the proof of it 
in the Scriptures themselves. Some texts are seeM- pyx atreceD 
ingly in their favor.* That divine truth, as revealed in PRoors. 
the Scriptures, fulfills important offices in the attainment of salva- 
tion and the maintenance of a truly spiritual life, is not to be 


1 Anderson : Regeneration, sec. iii. °Tbid., pp. 82, 83. 
8 John xv, 3; xvii, 17; James i, 18; 1 Pet. i, 23. 
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questioned. That it possesses in itself the power of regenerating 
the soul, must be denied as at once unscriptural and impossible. 
The texts which seemingly attribute regeneration to the power of 
the truth cannot be interpreted as actually so meaning without 
placing them in opposition to the many which definitely ascribe 
that work to the divine agency, and in a manner to mean that it is 
the only efficient agency. There is no need of an interpretation 
which involves such an opposition of texts. The many services of 
the truth in our attainment of salvation, and in our maintenance of 
a true Christian life, will, without any notion of its regenerating 
power, easily interpret the texts adduced in proof of such a power. 

It is not in the nature of truth, not even of divine truth, that it 
rue power Should possess the power of regeneration. ‘The Script- 
NOT IN TRUTH. ures, which contain this truth, give us a knowledge of 
divine things ; but such knowledge has no direct power over our 
moral nature. They contain many holy precepts, enough indeed 
for our guidance into all duty ; but precepts have not in themselves 
the power of ruling our lives; and much less have they the power 
of sanctifying our nature. Wherein, then, lies the great power of 
the Scriptures in the religious life? The answer is obvious: It 
lies in the practical motives embodied in the great religious truths 
which they reveal. Such motives may act upon our moral and 
religious feelings, and through them become a ruling force in our 
religious life. But such is the only mode of their power ; conse- 
quently, they can never reach the moral nature with any power of 
regeneration. 

We have no power of self-regeneration. The nature of inherited 
no setr-re- Gepravity precludes its possibility. As a subjective 
GENERATION. tate it is as really in us and of us as if original to our 
nature. Hence a power of self-regeneration would be the same as 
a power of changing one’s own nature. There can be no such 
power. It is the sense of Scripture respecting our natural state 
that we have no such power.’ In this moral impotence lies the 
necessity for the economy of redemption. Regeneration is a true 
sphere of the divine monergism. 

There is also a sphere of synergism. Regeneration is not an 
a piace ror absolute work of the Spirit. We have already shown 
synercisM. its conditionality. There are prerequisites which can- 
not be met without our own free agency. There must be an earnest 
turning of the soul to God, deep repentance for sin, and a true 
faith in Christ. Such are the requirements of our own agency. 
There is no regeneration for us without them. Yet they are not 

1 John iii, 6; Rom, vii, 5, 14, 18, 21; viii, 3-8. 
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possible in the unaided resources of our own nature. Hence there 
must be a helping work of the Spirit prior to his work of regenera- 
tion. There is such help. The Holy Spirit enlightens, awakens, 
and graciously draws us. All this may be without our consent, 
and even despite our resistance. We may finally resist, or we may 
yield to the gracious influences, and be born of the Spirit. Here is 
the sphere of synergism. 


Ill. REGENERATION AND SONSHIP. 


1. Regeneration the Ground of Sonship.—To be born of God is 
to be born into his family, and to become his child. Sonship is 
thus immediately from regeneration. This is the clear 
meaning of the Scriptures. ‘‘ But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name: which were born, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.”' The 
same truth is given in another text, though the form of expression 
is different : ‘‘ For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ.”” There is here the same faith in Christ as the 
condition of sonship; while the baptism into Christ and the put- 
ting on Christ are both the sign and the reality of regeneration, 
which is the immediate ground of the sonship. 

As regeneration is a reality, so is there deep meaning in such a 
ground of sonship. Adam was the son of God, but only ganine vor 
on the ground of creation. We are all his offspring, soNsur. 
but in a like mode. But the idea of a divine parentage underlies 
the sonship which has its ground in regeneration. To be born of 
God is to be placed nearer the divine Fatherhood than is possible 
to the angels. 

2. Adoption and Sonship.—Sometimes this sonship is represented 
as by adoption: “‘ But ye have received the Spirit of — sons sy 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.”* This text Dorion. 
means a gracious sonship, for it is that to which the Holy Spirit is 
here represented as witnessing. But the very characterization of 
the Spirit as the Spirit of adoption clearly means a gracious son- 
ship by adoption. We have elsewhere the same view: God sent 
forth his Son to redeem us, “‘ that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” * 

In civil government sonship by adoption is sonship by provision 
of law, not on the ground of parentage. In the absence of such 
1 John i, 12, 18. Gal. iii, 26, 27. 
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ground adoption is the only mode of sonship. Now there is a 
recenrRation Sense in which we are alien from God; out of filial re- 
UNDERLIES lation to him. Hence, when we are so viewed as the 
creas subjects of a gracious affiliation, our sonship may very 
properly be represented as in the mode of adoption. But it is never 
really such in fact. The new birth always underlies this sonship. 

3. The Heritage of Blessings.—As related to the Father’s love 
and the inheritance of his children, sonship by adoption is the 
very same as sonship by regeneration. They are all heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ, and shall be like him.' It would be 
impossible to add any thing to the passages given in the reference 
that could heighten the view of that inheritance. 


Faber: The Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration; Anderson: Regeneration ; 
Phelps: The New Birth; Heard: The Tripartite Nature of Man, chap. xii; 
Delitzsch ; Biblical Psychology, v, Regeneration ; Wesley : Sermons, xviii, xix; 
Fletcher: Discourse on the New Birth, Works, vol. iv, pp. 97-117; Merrill : 
Aspects of Christian Experience, chap. viii; Pope: Christian Theology, vol. iii, 
pp. 1-27; Raymond : Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 344-861 ; Schmid: Doc- 
trinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, § 46; Leighton : Works, 
Theological Lectures, xv, xvi; Shedd: Dogmatic Theology, Soteriology, chap. 
lii; Backus: Scriptwre Doctrine of Regeneration ; Sears: Regeneration—Uni- 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ASSURANCE. 


I. THe Doctrine. 


1. Meaning of Assurance.—We mean by assurance the persua- 
sion or confidence of a believer in Christ that he is a child of 
God. As the atonement is the ground of the gracious affiliation, 
so the assurance of its attainment, specially in its Christian form, 
is the privilege only of believers in Christ. 

The matter of assurance is definitely that of sonship. There is 
a doctrine of assurance which allies itself with that of wives Gite 
an absolute election to salvation, and means a certainty SURANcE. 
of future blessedness. The view is this: The attainment of a gra- 
cious state is conclusive of election ; and election is conclusive of 
both final perseverance and future blessedness. We are not here 
concerned with this view, and, without further notice of it, proceed 
with our own doctrine. The assurance we maintain respects sim- 
ply a present state of grace. As before observed, the state is defi- 
nitely that of sonship. This is specially true as it respects the 
assurance received from the witness of the Holy Spirit. prek icdioee 
Here are the evidences: ‘The Spirit itself beareth txts. 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” «And 
because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” These are the classical texts 
on the witness of the Spirit, and are in themselves entirely sufficient 
for the present point. Justification and regeneration are so closely 
related to this sonship that we easily think them included with it in 
the matter to which the Spirit witnesses ; but the Scriptures do not 
so include them. It is true that we attain an assurance of both, but 
not by the direct witness of the Spirit, as in the case of sonship. They 
come to be facts of assurance through the witness of our own spirit 
—which will hereafter be set forth. By a limitation of assurance 
through the witness of the Spirit to the definite fact of sonship, as 
the Scriptures limit it, we shall secure for his witnessing a clearness 
of interpretation not otherwise attainable. 

As a mental state or fact of consciousness, assurance ig like faith ; 
yet not so much the definite act of faith as the resulting persuasion 
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of truth in what we have believed. Consciousness readily distin- 
rHementa, guishes between the definite act of faith and the conse- 
STATE. quent persuasion of truth in the matter believed. Of 
course the distinction is the clearer and fuller as the matter involved 
the more deeply concerns us. If it be something of profound in- 
terest for our future, then the abiding confidence in its truth will 
be as real and clear in our consciousness as was the definite act of 
faith wherein we first believed it true. The assurance of a gracious 
sonship is such a form of confidence. There is reason for so char- 
acterizing it. So far as derived from the witness of our own spirit, 
it springs from appropriate testimony, and therefore must partake of 
the nature of faith. And, while the witness of the Spirit is given 
in an entirely different mode, yet the assurance which it produces 
is not different in kind, nor distinct in fact, from the assurance re- 
ceived through the witness of our own spirit. 

2. Truth of Assurance.—The truth or reality of assurance will 
receive its clearest and fullest presentation in the treatment of the 
witness of the Spirit and the witness of our own spirit. Preparatory 
to that presentation we may notice a few facts which combine in the 
proof of such a privilege. 

As already shown, the matter of assurance is that of a state of sal- 
xoragrareto Vation which is attained through justification and the 
BEHIDDEN. new birth. We thus enter into God’s favor and become 
his children and heirs. These privileges are possible through the 
wonderful provisions of his redeeming love. To this end he sent 
forth his Son ‘‘ to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons.” ‘* Behold, what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God.”' Such is the actual and only ground of this sonship. 
And we attain it only through a gracious act of God toward us 
in the forgiveness of our sins, and a mighty work of God within us 
whereby we become his children. It is not consistent with any 
reasonable view of either that it should be hidden from us. 

If God freely forgives our sins he will in some way assure us of 
rorctvensss the fact. If an officer of government should pardon a 
MADE KNOWN. criminal the fact would surely be made known to him. 
How then shall God hide from us the forgiveness of our sins? To 
one and another Christ said, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.” In 
every such instance there were two distinct facts : one, the act of 
pardon—an act purely within the mind of Christ; the other, a 
making known the act to the subject of the forgiveness. The act 
of pardon was complete in itself, and would have been none the 
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less complete without the making it known ; but how naturally 
the latter fact goes with the former! In view of the character of 
Christ we could not reasonably think of him as withholding the 
assurance of forgiveness in any such instance. God is not less 
merciful in the forgiveness of our sins. Nor are we less in need of 
the information than were those who went to Christ in their sin and 
sorrow. And no more reasonably could we think of God as hiding 
from us his gracious act of forgiveness. 

The new birth is a mighty change wrought within us. Such we 
found it to be in our treatment of regeneration. We |. oamoy 
are therein born of God, born into the kingdom of conscrovsty 
God, and so become his children and heirs ;_ heirs of ““°”™ 
God, and joint-heirs with Christ. The life is new. The love of 
God replaces the enmity of the carnal mind. Instead of condem- 
nation there is peace with God. The fruits of the Spirit replace the 
works of the flesh. Surely it is not in the nature of so mighty a 
change wrought within us, nor consistent with the greatness of the 
privileges into which it brings us, that we should be left without 
any assurance of either. 

There is for us a new life; a Christian life; a life of Christian 
duty. Thereare many duties. They require thefaith- | i. ripe 
ful service of Christ, piety toward God, and charity to- conscrousty 
ward men. ‘The fulfillment of these duties is possible ““°™™ 
only with the activity of our moral and religious affections. They 
must be purposely and consciously performed. Such performance 
requires the proper motives of piety and charity. Such a life cannot 
be hidden from the personal consciousness. We must be capable of 
knowing whether our life is such ; of knowing when it is such. It 
is, therefore, in the very nature of such a life to make itself known 
in our personal consciousness, and hence to give us assurance of its 
possession. 

3. Sources of Assurance.—lt has already appeared that there are 
two sources of assurance: the witness of the Holy Spirit, and the 
witness of our own spirit. The fact of a witness of our own spirit 
will be sufficiently shown in the treatment of its nature ; therefore 
it need not be separately considered. 

Not a few deny the witnessof the Holy Spirit. Yet the fact has 
sure ground in the Scriptures. There is sufficient proof iw rae Hoty 
in a single text: ‘“‘The Spirit itself beareth witness SP** 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God.”’ On a denial of 
the meaning which we claim for this text all reference to the Holy 
Spirit as a personal agent must be denied to this chapter.” Such 

1 Rom. viii, 16. 2 Rom. viii. 
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denial is worse than groundless. In proof of this we glance at a 
acencyor tan few of the references: ‘‘For the law of the Spirit 
SPIRIT. of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.” Here the Spirit must mean, not the gra- 
cious freedom attained, but the personal agent who achieves it. ‘If 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” This indwelling of 
the Spirit cannot mean simply a spiritual state or pious disposition. 
In a far deeper sense of Scripture, Christians are “‘ the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” and the “habitation of God through the Spirit.” 
These facts must mean a personal presence or indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. <‘ But ye have received the Spirit of adoption.” Here 
the Spirit of adoption must mean, not the filial disposition of an 
adopted child, but the divine Spirit through whose agency we 
become the children of adoption. ‘This meaning is thoroughly 
respecting Scriptural. So the words respecting the witness of the 
oursonsuir. Spirit to our sonship, as above cited, cannot be inter- 
preted in the sense of a filial disposition which assures us of adop- 
tion, but must mean a distinct and direct witness of the Spirit him- 
self. The fact of such a witness of the Spirit will further appear 
in the treatment of his testimony. 

If this were a solitary instance of the personal agency of the 
Ses Spirit, or even a rare instance, we might feel less con- 
stances or  fident of our position; but it is not even rare: the 
mS AGENCY. Scriptures are replete with such instances. In our 
discussion of the personality and divinity of the Spirit we found 
many in the works of creation and providence, in the dispensations 
of religion, and notably in the economy of redemption. Through 
his personal agency we are born into the kingdom of God and con- 
stituted his children. So the witness of the Spirit to our sonship 
is an instance of his personal agency in perfect accord with his 
manifold offices in the work of our salvation. This fact confirms 
the truth of his personal witnessing to our adoption. 


II. WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. 

1. A Distinct Witness.—Two or more witnesses may jointly tes- 
tify to the same thing, but each is a distinct witness. Such a wit- 
ness is the Holy Spirit to our sonship. The fact is in the mean- 
ing of these words: ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
nwo or More Spirit, that we are the children of God.”' The original 
wityessks. word here used for witnessing—ovupaptveéo—means 
two or more witnesses jointly, yet distinctly, testifying to the same 
thing. As two are here designated, the word in this instance 
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means no more. It cannot mean less. Such is the force of ovv 
in composition with paprvpéw. Many authorities might easily be 
cited for this interpretation. 

It was in view of the original word that Mr. Wesley said: ‘It is 
manifest, here are two witnesses mentioned, who to- 
gether testify the same thing: the Spirit of God, and 
our own spirit.”' ‘* The apostle’s term, ovupaptvpéw, *‘ beareth 
witness with,’ is the very term which was used in the Greek lan- 
guage to denote a concurrence of testimony, where more than one 
witness testified to the same thing.” ‘<I have never found the 
word used in a different sense by any writer in any one instance.” ? 
This testimony is given after much research, and numerous authori- 
ties are cited in its support. We add other testimonies: ‘* The 
words in the original evidently imply the sense which our transla- 
tors follow. . . . Lvywaerveeiv signifies to be a fellow-witness, or to 
witness the same thing that another does; and so the word con- 
stantly signifies in Scripture, and is never used but where there is a 
concurrent evidence of two witnesses.”* <‘‘ For the concurrence of 
the two witnesses the critical testimony is overwhelming.”* Many 
authorities, both classical and ecclesiastical, are given in confirma- 
tion of this meaning. 

If such be the meaning of this text, as surely it is, the Holy 
Spirit must be a distinct witness to our sonship. If ..y spina 
the sense of two witnesses be disputed, or even dis- pistner wir- 
proved, what must follow ? Not that the text does not “** 
mean a distinct witness of the Spirit, but that it does not mean a 
witness of our own spirit. Ona denial of two witnesses the ren- 
dering must be: ‘‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness to our spirit, 
that we are the children of God.” Such a rendering is entirely 
consistent with the form of words in the phrase T@ mvebparte Tov ; 
and if the true one, the meaning must be that our own spirit is 
simply recipient of the testimony of the Spirit ; and in no other 
form of words could a distinct personal witnessing of the Spirit to 
our sonship be more clearly or definitely expressed. With such a 
result it would still remain true that there is a witness of our own 
spirit to our sonship, though the proof of it could no longer be 
found in this text. On either view, therefore, a distinct witnessing 
of the Holy Spirit must be accepted as a truth of the 4 coxvmma- 
Scriptures. We add a single text in confirmation: TRY Text. 
“<< And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
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Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.”' These words can- 
not be interpreted on the ground of a merely filial disposition of 
the children of God as the witness to our adoption, but must mean 
the testimony of the Spirit himself. Hence the text proves a dis- 
tinct witnessing of the Spirit to our sonship. 

2. A Direct Witness.—If the Holy Spirit is a distinct witness to 
erronsous  OUF adoption he must be a direct witness. Any other 
irerprera- interpretation must merge his testimony into that of 
ee our own spirit; and thus we should have only one witness 
and one testimony instead of two witnesses and a distinct testimony 
of each. The error of such an interpretation is not rare. We here 
give an instance: ‘‘The part that the Spirit of God 
hath had in this matter is, that he both graves upon us 
the lineaments of a living epistle of Jesus Christ, and tells us in the 
epistle of a written revelation what these lineaments are. The part 
which our own spirit has is, that, with the eye of consciousness, we 
read what is in ourselves; and, with the eye of the understanding, we 
read what is in the book of God’s testimony: and upon our perceiv- 
ing that such as the marks of grace which we find to be within, so 
are the marks of grace which we observe in the description of that 
word without that the Spirit hath indited, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that we are born of God.”? In this view there are two 
attows no - Works of the Spirit, as concerned in our assurance of a 
witness or State of grace: one, a work of inspiration whereby he 
THE SPIRIT.  dagcribes, in a written revelation, the distinctive char- 
acteristics of a child of God; the other, a work of regeneration 
whereby these characteristics are wrought in us. But in all this 
there is no direct witness of the Spirit to our sonship ; indeed, no 
proper witnessing in any form. The citation is a very accurate 
statement of the witness of our own spirit, but of that only ; and 
the formal manner in which it is made not only omits all witness 
of the Spirit, but really excludes it. In this it is openly contrary 
to the Scriptures, in the clearest sense of which, as we have seen, 
the Holy Spirit is not only an actual witness, but a distinct and 
direct witness, to our sonship. 

Another instance may be given in order to set forth the more 
clearly this error of interpretation. ‘‘'The power to do 
good comes from the influence of the Holy Spirit; and 
therefore the good we do is such an evidence of our being the sons 
of God as we stand obliged to the Spirit of God for. . . . The great 
privileges mentioned in this chapter,* such as being made free from 
the law of sin and death, of walking, not after the flesh, but-the 
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Spirit, being such as we receive from the Spirit of God, are there- 
fore evidences of the Spirit for our regeneration.”’ In que spur 
this view the witness of the Spirit is given simply and = =xcLupep. 
solely through the fruits of his gracious work within us. As we 
consciously possess the fruits of this work, so are we assured that we 
are the children of God. This, however, is simply the witness of 
our own spirit, and all proper witnessing of the Spirit is excluded. 
Thus the learned bishop, after clearly showing us that the Spirit is 
a distinct witness, wholly excludes him by a wrong interpretation 
of his testimony. 

The witness of the Spirit is given neither through his work of 
regeneration whereby we become the children of God, , prrgcr wir- 
nor through the fruits of the new spiritual life, but by =ss- 
an immediate operation within our consciousness in a manner to 
assure us of the gracious sonship. The state of sonship is prior to 
this testimony. ‘‘'The Spirit himself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” ‘And because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father.” It is thus manifest that the witness of the 
Spirit is to a sonship already existing. Therefore his testimony 
cannot be given through the work of regeneration whereby the 
sonship is constituted, but must be given directly within the con- 
sciousness of believers in Christ. 

There is an argument much in use for the proof of a direct wit- 
ness of the Spirit, which we think of doubtful validity, ee 
and also of doubtful propriety: of doubtful validity, sre arev- 
because it proceeds upon a mistaken view of facts; and ™**" 
of doubtful propriety, because it may easily lead to a merging of the 
witness of the Spirit into that of our own spirit. Yet it is an 
argument much in favor with the best Wesleyan writers on this 
subject, including Mr. Wesley himself.* We are not unmindful 
of the respect due to such authors. 

The argument assumes a priority of the witness of the Spirit, as 
compared with that of our own spirit ; assumes it as the MS 
necessary ground of the fruits of grace through which MENT. 
our own spirit witnesses. If the facts be such, or if the experiences 
through which our spirit witnesses have their immediate and 
only source in the witness of the Holy Spirit to our sonship, then 
must he be a direct witness. Such is the argument. We here 
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give an instance of its construction: ‘‘ But is it not obvious to you, 
instance or Lat love to God directly implies the knowledge of his 
ivsconstruc- love to us, as our reconciled Father ? God’s love to 
ot us is the cause of our love to him, and must therefore 
be known by us before we can love him. So, too, as to peace. Can we 
have this before we know whether we are at peace with God, before 
we know that his anger is turned away from us? What is the cause 
of the distress of that penitent mourner in sin? He tells you, and 
he tells you truly, that itis because God is angry with him. Now, 
how do you propose to calm his agitation ? You tell him that he 
is to examine himself, whether he has peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, and that, if he has, he may then infer that God’s anger is 
turned away from him ; that is, he feels he has not either peace or 
joy, and you tell him that, in order that he may obtain them, he 
is to construct an argument whose basis is that both peace and joy 
are already in his possession. Brethren, love, and peace, and joy 
are all fruits of the Spirit, ‘given unto us,’ on our ‘ being justified 
by faith,’ as the Spirit of adoption. The graces which the apostle 
enumerates constitute ‘the fruit of the Spirit ;” but his very first 
work, on our believing, and that by which this fruit is produced, 
is to bear witness to our adoption into God’s family, and thus to 
enable us to call God our Father. The fruits of the Spirit flow from 
the witness of the Spirit.” ? 

The argument mistakes the source of the experiences through 
which our own spirit witnesses to our sonship. It attrib- 
utes them to the witness of the Holy Spirit, whereas 
they spring in fact from his work of regeneration. The witness of 
the Spirit cannot produce them, because it is not in itself renewing 
or sanctifying. Without the inner change wrought by regeneration 
no assurance of adoption could yield the spiritual fruits of peace, and 
love, and joy. With their source in regeneration, the assurance of 
sonship through the witness of the Spirit may give them a deeper 
and richer tone, but it cannot be their original source. Regenera- 
tion is a mighty work which at once reveals itself in the conscious- 
ness of the soul, even in peace, and love, and joy. Therein the love 
of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, and instant- 
ly flows back in love to God. And the Spirit’s “very first work, 
on our believing, and that by which this fruit is produced, is,” not 
“*to bear witness to our adoption,” but to renew us in the image of 
God ; not to assure us that we are the children of God, but to con- 
stitute us his children through the work of regeneration. An ap- 
peal is made to the case of the penitent, full of fear and trembling: 
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** You tell him that he is to examine himself, whether he has peace 
and joy,” that he may be assured of the divine favor. oye case ora 
No, we would not so direct him; nor would the Holy Pssrrenr. 
Spirit witness to his adoption, and so assure him of the loving favor 
of God. The one thing for such a penitent to do is to believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, whereon he shall receive forgiveness and 
be born of God. Through this mighty change, whence the fruits 
of the Spirit so promptly spring, he becomes a child of God ; and 
his own spirit will be instant with the Holy Spirit in witnessing to 
his adoption. The groundless assumption that the experiences 
through which our own spirit witnesses to our sonship are the 
immediate fruit of the Spirit’s witnessing, and are else impossible, 
leaves this argument without validity. 

The argument is objectionable in other points. There is too 
much detail in the matter to which the Spirit is held to |. opsnoe 
witness. There is thus included a direct assurance monaBLz 
of forgiveness, of the love of God therein, and of an *™™* 
heirship to eternal life. Now, while the Scriptures are specially 
definite respecting sonship as the matter of assurance, so much 
addition by detail must be of questionable propriety. It is 
true that, with the assurance of sonship, we receive the assur- 
ance of these other blessings, but not without the witness of our 
own spirit. Further, if, as this argument maintains, peace, and 
_ love, and joy, with many other gracious experiences, are the im- 
mediate fruit of the Spirit’s witnessing to our sonship, it is but 
a short and easy step to the conclusion that his witness is given 
simply and only through these fruits. But we should thus merge 
his witnessing into that of our own spirit, and hence lose the direct 
witness of the Spirit in the very argument so much relied upon for 
its proof. 

3. Manner of the Witnessing.—lIt is easier to state the result of 
the Spirit’s witnessing than to explain the mode of his ovens 
agency. The result is the assurance of a gracious son- wirsin THE 
ship. The assurance is produced by an immediate oper- ““” 
ation of the Spirit within the mind of a believer in Christ. This, 
however, is merely the statement of a fact, not any explanation of 
its mode. There is no manifestation of the Spirit apart from the 
assurance which he produces. There is neither outer nor inner 
voice whereby he reveals himself, nor any direct communication to 
our intelligence, but simply an operation within the mind whereby 
he produces the assurance of adoption. In this respect 4s mw convie- 
the mode of the operation is the same as in the work "08 FoRSIN. 


of conviction. There is such a work ‘of the Spirit ; and it is one 
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of the offices which he is ever fulfilling.’ The fact of sin is thus 
brought home to the heart and conscience of men. There may be 
instances in which some truth or providence is used as a means; but 
there is no limitation to such instrumentality. When no awakening 
truth is present to the mind; when no event elicits serious reflection; 
when all the surroundings lead the mind far away from the thought 
of sin—even at such atime the Holy Spirit directly touches the 
springs of moral feeling, quickens the conscience, and instantly there 
is the deep sense of sin and peril. So, by an operation equally im- 
mediate, he produces in the mind of a believer in Christ the per- 
suasion or confidence of sonship. Such is the witness of the Spirit. 

The mode of the Spirit in this witnessing remains a mystery; yet 
reauty in _ the resulting assurance of sonship is none the less real 
‘THE MYSTERY. oy precious. This is not the only instance of mystery 
in the work of the Spirit. His work of inspiration is equally such, 
but without any detriment to the truths of religion thus given to 
the world. Such too is his work of regeneration; but the new 
spiritual life and the sonship into which we are born are none the 
less real or blessed. There is for us an utter mystery in the per- 
ceptions of the ear and the eye; but sounds are just as sweet and 
scenes are just as beautiful as if we understood their mode. So it 
is respecting the assurance of sonship through the witness of the 
Spirit. 

III. Witness oF OuR Own SPIRIT. 

1. Nature of the Testimony.—In this case the witnessing is indi- — 
rect or mediate, and proceeds on a comparison of certain facts of 
Move or tan religious experience and life with the relative facts of 
witnessinc. Scripture. The Scriptures clearly note the distinctive 
and determining facts of this gracious sonship. We find such facts 
in our own experience and life. When, therefore, on a proper 
comparison, we discover an exact or, at least, real accordance be- 
tween these facts within us and those within the Scriptures, we 
receive the witness of our spirit that we are the children of God. 
It is true that this witnessing comes to us in the form of an infer- 
ence, but it is a thoroughly warranted inference, and therefore truly 
assuring. These statements may here suffice, as the nature of this 
witnessing will more clearly appear in the illustrations which im- 
mediately follow. 

2. Illustrations of the Witnessing.—Sonship is a state of peace 
with God. <‘ Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
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Christ Jesus.”' On the one side is condemnation ; on the other, 
peace. The difference between these states, as they enter into our 
religious experience, is very real ; so real that we can readily deter- 
mine which is our own state. If we find in ourselves the sense of 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, that peace wit- 
nesses to our sonship.’* 

The children of God love him: “Beloved, let us love one an- 
other : for love is of God ; and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God.”* It is true that 
brotherly love is foremost in this text, but clearly it also means that 
those who are born of God love him. We thereby test ourselves. 
We read in the Scriptures: ‘‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ;”* and we are sure that such is not the state of our own 
mind. We read again: ‘‘ Love is of God; and every one that lov- 
eth is born of God ;” and we are sure that such is our own experi- 
ence. We thus have the witness of our own spirit that we are born 
of God, and therefore are his children. 

It is characteristic of the children of God that they love « one 
another. ‘‘ We know that we have passed from death  grornerty 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” ‘‘If welove Love. 
one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected in us.” 
It is easy to apply this test. And if we find in ourselves this love, 
love for the children of God because they are his children, then shall 
we have the witness of our own spirit to the truth of our sonship. 

A truly filial spirit is the spirit of obedience to God. Such is the 
spirit of all who are in a truly regenerate state. On 
the other hand, the possession of such a spirit is the 
proof of such a state. “If ye know that he is righteous, ye know 
that every one that doeth righteousness is born of him.”* If we 
have the consciousness of such a filial disposition as a ruling force 
in our life, then have we the sure evidence of a truly regenerate state, 
and the witness of our own spirit that we are the children of God. 

The children of God are led by the Holy Spirit: ‘‘ For as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of prurs or mx 
God.”7? The life of any one so led must be in the SPT. 
fruits of the Spirit, not in the works of the flesh.’ Each of these 
lives is such in its facts that it must reveal itself in the personal 
consciousness. Further, the two are in such wide contrast that 
we may readily determine which we are living. This is manifestly 
the case in view of their characterization and distinction in the 
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Scriptures.’ Now every one whose life is in the fruits of the Spirit 
is led by the Spirit of God, and therefore must be a child of God. 
Hence every one whose life is consciously such must have the wit- 
ness of his own spirit that he is a child of God. Such is the witness 
of our own spirit to this sonship. 

3. Process of the Witnessing.—There is really a logical process. 
This is manifest in the nature of the witnessing, as previously 
Sslen (ps aa stated, and also in the several illustrations which we 
scarcety op- have given. However, it does not follow that this 
SPRVABLE. process must be formally conducted before our own 
spirit can give its assuring testimony. Even in its reasoning the 
mind often moves with great rapidity, and reaches the result almost 
instantly; so that the process is scarcely appreciable in time, or 
even observable in consciousness. Such is the case here. The 
peace and joy received in conversion are anticipated, and therefore 
bear instant testimony to our adoption. Such is the case in many 
excepriona, instances. There are exceptions. Instances are not 
CASES. wanting in which there is a gradual manifestation of 
the gracious change. Here there must be a gradual witnessing of 
our own spirit. In such instances the witness of the Holy Spirit 
is in a like gradual manner. ‘This is entirely consistent with his 
part in the work of assurance. His testimony need not be instantly 
full because it is immediate. : 

In the Christian life the witness of our own spirit may be 
vue witness promptly given. Here, however, much depends upon 
as THe Lire. the depth of experience and the fullness of consecra- 
tion. If the religious life is low and the evidences of a gracious 
state correspondingly feeble, we need the more of them, and hence 
must institute a wider comparison of our experience and life with 
the Scripture notes of this state, in order to an assuring witness of 
our own spirit. The same course may be necessary in seasons of 
temptation or trial, wherein the soul is brought into heaviness or 
doubt. Usually, however, with a living experience and a true con- 
_ secration, the witness of our own spirit is so promptly given that we 
scarcely observe any process, and seemingly our assurance is an 
abiding state of mind. 


IV. Tur AssuRANCE GIVEN. 


1. Sudjectively One.—While assurance is the result of a twofold 
onE IN con- Witnessing, yet as a mental state it is single, not 
SCTOUSNESS. double. It is such notwithstanding the profound dif- 
ference between the witnesses and the. modes of their witnessing. 
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There is not one form of assurance from the witness of the Spirit 
and another from that of our own spirit, but a single, simple state 
of confidence springing from the joint witnessing of the two. 
There is nothing really singular in this. Through many and widely 
diverse evidences we may reach the certainty of some truth which 
deeply concerns us ; the evidences are multiform, but in the eye of 
consciousness the assurance attained is purely unitary. So the 
assurance of sonship received from the joint testimony of the two 
witnesses is subjectively one. 

We are thus prepared even easily to dispose of what has been 
regarded as a very serious difficulty respecting the wit- pear on a 
ness of the Spirit. It is a fact that some men of an — PERPLEXITY. 
intense Christian experience, and thoroughly observant of all the 
facts of their religious consciousness, deny a direct witness of 
the Spirit. We may instance Dr. Chalmers: ‘‘Icould gue case or 
not, without making my own doctrine outstrip my own CHALMERS. 
experience, vouch for any other intimation of the Spirit of God 
than that which he gives in the act of making the word of God 
clear unto you, and the state of your own heart clear unto you.”? 
He thus limits assurance, just asin a passage previously cited from 
him, to the witness of our own spirit, and also denies to his own 
experience all recognition of a direct witness of the  yupy pasiy 
Holy Spirit. How then can we reconcile this denial ®XPLAINED. 
with the fact of such a witness, and a witness surely possessed by 
the great and good Chalmers himself? Very easily on our own 
interpretation of the doctrine. We have seen that in the work of 
assurance the Spirit makes no direct communication to the intelli- 
gence, nor inany way reveals himself, but simply by an immediate 
operation within the consciousness produces the assurance of a gra- 
cious sonship. We have also seen that the two witnessings coalesce 
in a purely unitary state of assurance, wherein consciousness ob- 
serves no distinction between the two. Therefore the assurance of 
Dr. Chalmers was subjectively the very same that it would have been 
with his fullest belief in the fact of a direct witness of the Spirit. 
Hence there was nothing in his experience in the least contrariety 
tothe reality of such a witness. 

2. Variable in Degree.—Assurance admits of degrees ; and there 
are many reasons for its actual variations. In the instance of regen- 
eration, whereby we are born into this sonship, many _ ggasons ror 
things may vary the strength of its manifestation in our VARIATIONS. 
consciousness. Prior habits of life are very different. Tempera- 
ments widely differ. Some are gentle in their emotional nature ; 
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others, very intense. There are wide differences in the intensity 
of conviction and contrition. All these facts must have a deter- 
mining influence upon the strength of our assurance of the new 
birth. The results of such facts must enter into the experiences of 
our Christian life, with a like determining influence therein. This 
is specially true of our personal temperament. Some are timid, 
doubting, hesitant, respecting their own spiritual good ; others are 
joyous, hopeful, confident. These differences must greatly vary 
the strength of assurance. 

Then there are wide differences in the actual Christian life, dif- 
peasonsin ferences in the depths of experience and the measure of 
actual ure. spiritual consecration. The assurance of sonship must 
vary accordingly. The witness of our own spirit cannot be as 
strongly assuring where the experience and consecration are but 
slight as where they are deep and full. Further, the witness of the 
Holy Spirit must usually correspond in the degree of its strength 
with that of our own spirit. A full assurance from his witnessing 
where the actual Christian life is in a low state would not only be 
false to the truth, but would also be a very serious peril to the soul. 
Yet, with all these reasons of variation, the comfortable assurance 
of a gracious sonship is a common Christian privilege. 

3. Thoroughly Valid.—The Holy Spirit is surely a thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy witness. Through his own agency are 
reptte ae ta BL born into this sonship, and he must have perfect 
ness or THE knowledge of the result of his own work. When, there- 
sy ene fore, by an immediate operation within our religious 
consciousness he assures us of this sonship, there can be no error in 
his witnessing. As by immediate inspiration, and in a manner en- 
tirely apart from the usual modes of knowledge, he gave to prophets 
and apostles the highest forms of divine truth, and the knowledge 
of events both past and future ; as by direct action upon the moral 
OUERROR feelings he produces the deep sense of sin and peril; so 
THEREIN. in a like mode of his agency he can and does produce 
in our religious consciousness the assurance that we are the children 
of God. In this gracious work neither mistake nor deception is 
possible with the Holy Spirit ; and the assurance which he gives is 
thoroughly valid. 

We have already explained the witness of our own spirit, and 
prov taewrr. Here present it simply in the light of its validity. The 
ness or ovr Scripture notes of this sonship are surely true ; and they 
Own spirit. are so clearly and fully given that we may surely know 
them. Then all that we further require is such a knowledge of like 


facts in our own experience that we may know their agreement with 
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those Scripture notes. Can we have such knowledge of these facts? 
Surely we can; and for the reason that they are facts of experience. 
In the very nature of them they must be such. Only through a 
very great change do we enter into this sonship. There is a transi- 
tion from darkness into light ; from death into life ; from the bond- 
age of sin into the liberty of the Gospel ; from condemnation into 
peace with God ; from the unrest and trouble of sin into a reposing 
trust in his love. Such a transition must clearly manifest itself in 
our deepest consciousness. These new experiences abide with us 
in our Christian life, and daily manifest themselves in our con- 
sciousness. When therefore we institute a comparison of these 
surely known facts of experience with the Scripture notes of this 
gracious sonship, and find their close agreement clearly open to our 
view, then the witness of our own spirit that we are the children of 
God must be thoroughly trustworthy. With the joint testimony 
of two such witnesses assurance itself is thoroughly valid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


THE term sanctification is in frequent use, particularly with 
Methodists, for the expression of a full salvation or a completeness 
inapequacy Of the Christian life. It is not in itself adequate to such 
OF THE TERM. expression, for the reason that it is often used in Script- 
ure in a lower sense, or without the idea of completeness.’ Hence 
in its doctrinal use it is often accompanied with the word entire ; so 
that the full expression is entire sanctification. This is not without 
warrant in the words of St. Paul wherein he prayed that the Chris- 
tians of Thessalonica might be wholly sanctified.’ 

Other words or formulas are also in use: such as holiness, Chris- 
tian perfection, the higher Christian life, Christian 
purity, love enthroned ; but such formulas are merely 
representative of the doctrine, not the full expression of its content. 
Hence, which shall be used is a matter of mere individual prefer- 
ence. The doctrine itself is the question of interest. 


OTHER TERMS. 


J. MEANING OF SANCTIFICATION. 

Holiness in man is a moral or religious state; sanctification, a 
vHE wEAor gracious work of God whereby that state is produced. 
po oN The idea of the divine holiness underlies that of human 
holiness. Without the former there is no place for the latter. 
That God is holy is a reason for holiness in ourselves: ‘* Because 
it is written, Be ye holy; for Iam holy.”* There was no such an 
idea in Greek thought; not even the idea of the divine holiness. 
This being the case, there could be no such reason in the Greek 
mind for personal holiness. Hence new meanings were necessary 
to the Greek words appropriated for the expression of these purely 
biblical ideas. * 

As the divine holiness is a reason for Christian holiness there 
Likeness ann Must be a likeness between the two. This is possible 
DIFFFRENCE. yj otwithstanding the infinite fullness of the one and the 
narrow limitations of the other—just as it was possible for man to 
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be originally created in the image or likeness of God. However, 
no true view of the subject can ever overlook that difference. 
There is another point of difference: the divine holiness is an eter- 
nal possession, while Christian holiness is always an attainment. 
The latter fact gives propriety to the use of the word sanctification, 
which means a holiness wrought in us by a gracious work of God. 

A thorough study of the biblical terms of sanctification might 
be helpful in this discussion, but it would require an grupy or pi- 
elaboration for which we have no room. There are MCAL TERMS. 
convenient sources of information for any who may wish to engage 
in this study.’ It will suffice for our own purpose that we treat 
such terms as we have occasion to set forth their meaning. 

1. Ceremonial Sanctification.—While the terms of sanctification 
have a far deeper meaning, as we shall point out, they are some- 
times used in the sense of a setting apart from secular to sacred 
uses, a consecration to God and religion. Here the meaning is the 
same in application to both things and persons. Thus orrmyas anv 
places, altars, offerings, the tabernacle, and the temple P¥®S0¥S. 
were sanctified. In the same sense there was a sanctification of the 
priests, and also of the Jewish people. The verb ay:dgw is thus 
used.* Even our Lord was thus sanctified.* Here, however, all 
idea of any prior ceremonial impurity is utterly excluded. The 
word dytoc, which expresses the result or state of sanctification, is 
used in like manner ; that is, in the sense of a ceremonial sanctifica- 
tion of both things and persons.* While such a form 
of sanctification is without any strictly ethical charac- 
ter, yet it served a valuable purpose in the Hebraic economy. It 
was a primary lesson in the divine education of the Hebrew people 
up to the true idea of holiness.* 

We may here note the fact that these terms of sanctification are 
sometimes used in the sense of veneration or reverence. ag Rever- 
They thus mean a devout and worshipful state of mind = N° 
respecting God. Here is an instance: ‘‘ This is it that the Lord 
spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them that come nigh me.”° 
The trisagion of Isaiah—‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts — 
is the expression of adoring reverence.’ The first petition in our 
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Lord’s Prayer—‘‘ Hallowed be thy name ”—dysac97jTw 70 dvoun 
cov-—is replete with the same spirit." Such too is the meaning of 
the commandment: “ But sanctify the Lord God in your hearts.” ” 

Such an adoring reverence is possible only with a deep sense of 
ontyorrtne the divine holiness. There is much in the greatness 
RORY: and majesty of God, much in his mighty works, much 
in the thought of his infinite knowledge and power, to awaken ad- 
miration and awe; much in his justice to inspire fear ; much in his 
love to kindle a grateful love in us; but not without the sense of 
his absolute holiness can we bow to him in adoring reverence. This 
is the spirit of the heavenly worship : ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” * 

2. Deeper Moral Sense.—The distinction here is between the 
ceremonial and the moral forms of sanctification. The first is 
outward and official ; the second, inward and of the moral and re- 
ligious nature. 

Regeneration furnishes the best exemplification of this work. 
pest exemput- In the full extent of it, regeneration is of the nature 
BTCA of sanctification. ‘This was shown in our treatment of 
that subject. It must be such from the very ground of its neces- 
sity, which lies in the depravity or corruption of our moral nature. 
The removal of this corruption is possible only through an interior 
purification. Such purification is the work of the Holy Spirit in 
regeneration, so far as it is therein accomplished. It is hence true 
that, in the full extent of it, regeneration is of the nature of sanc- 
tification ; and whatever be the work of sanctification, as distinct- 
ively held, it cannot be different in kind. Certainly we have in 
regeneration the best exemplification of its nature. 

3. Entire Sanctification.—The meaning of entire sanctification 
is obvious in the light of what has preceded. If regeneration 
were so thorough as to complete the subjective purification there 
could be no place for the special work of sanctification. In case 
of serious degeneration, as in some instances in the churches of 
Corinth and Galatia, there would be need of a renewed purifica- 
tion ; but it would be accomplished by a renewed work of regenera- 
tion, if regeneration were primarily complete sanctification. The 
recenrration theory then is that regeneration is not in its primary 
INCOMPLETE. work complete sanctification ; that it does not imme- 
diately produce a fullness of the inner spiritual life. The doctrine 
is under no necessity of assuming that this is never the 
case, particularly so far as the subjective state is con- 
cerned. We could not affirm that there are no exceptions; and, 

1 Matt. vi, 9. °1 Pet. iii, 15. 3 Rev. iv, 8. 
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not only for the reason that we see no doctrinal necessity for it, but 
also because some, even from the hour of their conversion, give 
constant proof of a fullness of the spiritual life, if not in its ma- 
turity yet in its entirety. Mr. Wesley himself never denied the 
possibility, nor even the actuality, of such instances, though he 
thought them rare, even if ever actual. The common fact is that 
of incompleteness. Hence it is the definite work of entire sancti- 
fication to complete the subjective purification. So:far the state- 
ment is simple and easily made; but a philosophy of the facts is no 
easy attainment. They will be more fully considered in the next 
section. 

4. Two Spheres of the Sanctification.—We think it important to 
observe that there are two spheres of sanctification, as the doctrine is 
distinctively held : one within the moral nature ; the other within 
the actual Christian life. The two are closely related, the former 
being the necessary ground of the latter. Only as the nature is 
sanctified can the life be in holiness. But the perfection or ma- 
turity of the Christian graces is not an immediate product of the 
subjective purification. Hence the importance of dis-  oprance 
tinguishing the two spheres, so that we shall not fall or Tux pis- 
into the error of maintaining the doctrine of an instant = ™°™°™ 
attainment of perfection in such graces. Here the law of growth 
must be admitted. On the other hand, in the light of this dis- 
tinction we may see the more clearly the possibility of an instant 
subjective purification. 


II. SANCTIFICATION OF THE NATURE. 


1. Incomplete in Regeneration.—The doctrine of an incomplete- 
ness of the work of regeneration underlies that of en- yy carnouc 
tire sanctification, particularly in its Wesleyan form. Doctrine. 
Without such incompleteness there could be no place for the defi- 
nite second-blessing view. That somewhat of depravity remains in 
the regenerate, or that regeneration does not bring to completeness 
the inner spiritual life, is a widely accepted doctrine. Indeed, ex- 
ceptions are so few that the doctrine must be regarded as truly 
catholic. However, it does not necessarily carry with it the doc- 
trine of entire sanctification as a possible attainment in the present 
life. Hence many who hold the former deny the latter. On the 
other hand, the impossibility of such sanctification is no consequence 
of the incompleteness of regeneration. The grace which therein 
so largely purifies our nature surely can wholly cleanse it. Hence 
there is place for the doctrine of entire sanctification as an attain- 
able blessing in the present life. 
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The question of a remnant of depravity is not without perplex- 
xor wirnour ity. As the nature of depravity as a whole is difficult 
peRPLEXITY. for thought, so that of a remnant, not different in kind 
from the whole, is difficult. Consequently, there is perplexity in 
the notion of entire sanctification. 

It must not be overlooked that the Scriptures represent the cor- 
vicurative ruption or depravity of human nature in figurative 
EXPRESSIONS. forms, nor that the figures are taken from the physical 
plane. The same is true of the forms in which the cleansing or 
purification of the soul is expressed. Thus the subjective state of 
evil is represented as one of filthiness or uncleanness ; and, accord- 
ingly, the sanctification is represented as a cleansing or washing 
or purifying.! But for any true conception of either the corruption 
or the cleansing we must look through the physical imagery and 
seek to grasp in thought the spiritual realities which it represents. 
Here, however, is the very point of difficulty—the difficulty of 
grasping in clear thought the spiritual things which lie back of 
these physical representations. 

If depravity existed in the soul in the form of a substance, as 
ge poison exists in a living body, or alien elements in water, 
NOT A SUB- or alloy in gold, not only the notion of its nature, but 
Pane also the notion of sanctification, and whether in part or 
in whole, would be simple. Remove all the poison from the living 
body, all alien elements from the water, all alloy from the gold, and 
in each case the purification is complete. In such a sense the re- 

moval of all remnants of depravity would be entire sanctification. 
near But the view is purely physical, and hence can afford no 
STATE. clearness of conception. It is too Manichxan for any 
truly Christian theology. Depravity is a moral state of the soul, 
not a substance within it. These facts should not be overlooked in 
the treatment of entire sanctification. They clearly show that, 
whatever the certainty of its possibility, or even of its actuality, the 
nature of it cannot be directly apprehended in thought. The rep- 
etitious use of the figurative terms respecting remnants, and roots, 
and alloys, and sediments cannot exactly define the incompleteness 
of regeneration ; nor can such use of the physical terms of washing 
vspipss as. 2nd eradication exactly define the purely spiritual work 
SUMPTION. of entire sanctification. It is useless to assume an un- 
attainable clearness of view on these questions; and the proper 
recognition of such obscurity as we have pointed out might save us 
from unseemly pretensions, not only to a perfect conception of the 
inner nature of sanctification, but also to an actual presentation of 
1 Pga, li, 2, '7; Ezek. xxxvi, 25; 1 Cor. vi, 11; 2 Cor. vii, 1. 
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it with perfect clearness both in itself and in its distinction from 
regeneration. 

Some clearly see the obscurity at this point ; if not in their own 
view, yet in the view of others. “In entering, 80ME opscuRiTy oF 
years since, upon a re-examination of the difficult sub- TREATMENT. 
Ject of holiness, I found that all the light which I had previously 
received, whether from reading, instruction, or meditation, was in- 
adequate to the demands of my own reason, and also to answer 
the numerous inquiries propounded to me by my discriminating 
pupils. Unsatisfied and wearied with all that I had ever geen or 
heard in explanation of its unexplained mysteries, I sat down, not 
to reading and collating, but to patient and prayerful thought.” ' 
These are the utterances of a mind thoroughly candid in temper, 
rarely acute in analytic power, and clear in philosophic insight. 
Their date is 1871. To the mind of Dr. McCabe such was then 
the obscurity of this subject in all former presentations of it. 

“« Every effort I have made to define clearly to my own mind 
precisely what is meant by sin in believers has deepened ees 
the conviction that the subject is one of manifold diffi-  T=sT1wony. 
culty, and about which there is great confusedness of thought. I 
find evidences of obscurity in all the writings about it. The most 
eminent divines are not clear. They all agree in the fact ; but when 
they attempt to explain they become confused. The difficulty is 
to make plain what that sin is from which Christian men are not 
free, which remains in, or is found still cleaving to, believers; how 
to discriminate between the some sin that is removed in regenera- 
tion and the some sin that remains. And it is just around this 
point that revolves the whole question of entire sanctification, both 
as to what it is and its possibility.”* Such are the statements of 
this writer after a careful study of our best authorities on the ques- 
tion. Surely these testimonies strongly favor the suggestion of 
less pretension to a thorough clearness of the doctrine. 

However, as the truth of native depravity is not conditioned on 
a capacity in us fully to apprehend it, or clearly inter- gy, oom var 
pret it in thought, so the truth of aremnantof depray- 4Frscrep. 
ity after regeneration is not so conditioned. In each case the inner 
state may be known through its activities, as manifest in our con- 
sciousness. ‘There is another mode of information. By the obser- 
vation of others, as to their tempers, words, and acts, we gain an in- 
sight into their inner nature, and may thus know its characteristic 
tendencies, whether to the good or the evil. In such manner we 

1 McCabe: Light on the Pathway of Holiness, p. 3. 
* Foster: Christian Purity, p. 117. 
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may have the proof of a remnant of depravity, whatever its own ob- 
scurity for thought. Hence there is here no mystery in the dis- 
tinctive doctrine of entire sanctification which should discredit its 
reality, just as there is no mystery of regeneration which should 
discredit the reality of a large measure of sanctification therein. 

On the broadest distinction there is for us the possibility of two 

lives—two alternatively : one in the flesh ; the other in 
TWO LIVES AL- 
ternativeLy the Spirit. The latter is possible only through the 
peers presence of the Spirit as a renewing and purifying power 
in the soul; the former, inevitable in his absence. This does not 
mean that the subjective state of all in each class is precisely the 
same. If we judge the inner state of the unregenerate simply by 
the outer life we shall be constrained to admit wide differences 
therein, or at least the presence of moral forces which in many in- 
stances greatly restrain the natural tendencies of such astate. The 
real truth is that, with the reality of a common native depravity, 
pirrerences there are degrees of moral perversity. So, if we judge 
iv tHEReGEN- the inner state of the regenerate by the outer life, we 
RATE LIFE. must admit the truth of differences therein ; that the 
spiritual life is far deeper in some than in others. There may be 
such a work of the Spirit within the soul as shall give completeness 
to the inner spiritual life ; but such completeness is rarely the work 
of regeneration. This is the view which underlies the distinctive 
doctrine of sanctification. 

If direct proof of an incompleteness of regeneration, such as con- 
proor or ix. ‘Stitutes a necessity for the distinct work of sanctifica- 
COMPLETE- tion, be demanded, what shall we offer? We can 
tae hardly pretend to any direct or formal Scripture 
statement of such a fact. There are very definite statements re- 
scripture nor SPecting both the necessity and nature of justification, 
EXPLICIT. also respecting the necessity and nature of regeneration. 
On the latter question we may instance the words of our Lord.’ 
Here the necessity for regeneration is definitely stated as lying in 
an inherited depravity of nature; but not in all the Scriptures is 
there any such statement respecting a necessity for sanctification as 
lying in an incompleteness of regeneration. Certainly the truth 
of this statement cannot be questioned. What then? Is it a truth 
which is adverse to the doctrine of sanctification? No, not to the 
real truth of the doctrine ; though it may be adverse to some unwise 
weakness in teaching respecting it. The assumption of a definite- 
TEACHING. ness which cannot be shown, and which does not exist, 
must be a weakness in any teaching. There is such a weakness of 
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more or less teaching on ‘this question. The failure to show the 
assumed definiteness in the Scripture ground of the doctrine is, in 
the view of many. the disproof of the doctrine. Here is the point 
where many halt. 

We might adduce the consciousness of the newly regenerate, or 
even of the regenerate generally, in proof of an incom- ...orous. 
pleteness of regeneration. Mostly, such have inner yess or THE 
conflicts which accord with such incompleteness, and **S°X*4TF- 
which would be out of accord with a state of entire sanctification. 
But we have already considered the question whether the Christian 
consciousness is a source of theology, and found it not to be such; 
hence we cannot admit it to a place of authority in this case. The 
Christian consciousness has its value for theology, not, however, as 
its source, but as confirmatory of its doctrines. It is confirmatory 
of any doctrine of the Scriptures with which it is in strict accord. 
But the Scriptures themselves must furnish the doctrine before the 
accordance can be known or the affirmation be of any doctrinal 
value. This is a principle which is not always properly observed. 
We mean no doctrinal dissent from Mr. Wesley if we say that in 
some instances, as recorded in his Plain Account of  worviwvat 
Christian Perfection, he gave too much doctrinal PROFEssrons. 
weight to individual professions of experience. That he so did is 
manifest in modifications of his own views. 

But, while the Scriptures are without any explicit or formal ut- 
terance of an incompleteness of regeneration, yet the pay ienicrr 
idea is clearly present in many’forms of words respect- TRUTH. 
ing the new regenerate life, or even the regenerate life generally ; 
so that the doctrine of such incompleteness. may fairly claim for 
itself a sure basis in the Scriptures. Now, with the doctrine so 
found in the Scriptures, we may validly adduce the facts of Chris- 
tian experience in its affirmation. There is widely in the conscious- 
ness of the regenerate a sense of incompleteness in their spiritual 
life; a sense of the lack of that fullness which is the happy expe- 
rience of some Christians, and which must be the common priyi- 
lege of believers. The doctrine thus grounded in the Scriptures 
and affirmed by the common Christian consciousness may easily 
command the common Christian faith, and be accepted as a doc- 
trine of the weightiest practical concern. So far the elements of 
the doctrine of sanctification are clear and sure. 

However, it should not be thought strange that some question 
the truth of this doctrine, or even oppose it. On the face of the 
Scriptures not a few things are seemingly against it. Other facts 
aside, we would most naturally think of regeneration as a complete 
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work of subjective purification. As we are born of the Spirit, so 
sremincey  @9 We receive the impress of his own likeness. ‘‘ That 
acainsttHE Which is born of the flesh is flesh ”—in the sense of 
poorniN®: depravity; and ‘that which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit *—in the sense of holiness.’ If the likeness is complete in the 
former case, why not in the latter? <‘‘ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean?” ‘‘ What is man, that he should be clean? 
and he which is born of a woman, that he should be righteous?”’* 
We thus prove the native depravity of the race. Conversely, then, 
why should any uncleanness remain in the soul when it is born of 
the Holy Spirit? Further, it is clearly true that not a few texts 
adduced in proof of entire sanctification in some instances express 
simply the regenerate state; and if they mean a complete work in 
the one case, why should they mean an incomplete work in the 
other? Much might be added in the same line. How- 
ever, the aim of these remarks is not to support this 
view, and thus to overthrow what we have before maintained, but 
rather to show a reason for charity toward such as do not accept 
it. They can hardly question the possibility of more or less degen- 
eration in the regenerate life, and in such case must admit the need 
of its renewal. And if, with the completeness of regeneration, 
they hold, not only the possibility of such degeneration and the 
need of such renewal, but also the common privilege and duty of a 
wholly sanctified and consecrated life, they hold what is most vital 
in the doctrine of sanctification, and should be regarded as its 
friends, not as its enemies. : 

2. Completion in Sanctification.—The one distinction of entire 
ng onepis- Sanctification, as compared with regeneration, lies in its 
TINCTION. completeness. The work of the Holy Spirit, as gra- 
ciously wrought in the soul, is the same in kind in both. This fact 
opens the way to a clearer view of entire sanctification. As regen- 
eration is, in the full extent of it, a purification of the nature, or an 
invigoration of the moral and religious powers, or both, so entire 
sanctification is a completion of the gracious work. 

So far as we may grasp in thought the work of regeneration, we 
uow rEacnen May also grasp that of entire sanctification. As before 
IN THOUGHT. stated, we have no direct insight into the nature of de- 
pravity; but its characteristic tendencies or forms of activity are 
open to our observation; and so far as such facts are an expres- 
asinnaturaL Slon of that nature we come to know what it is. Much 
HISTORY. of the natural history of man rests upon such ground. 
The same is true respecting the natural history of the animal 

1 John iii, 6. ‘ 3 Job xiv, 4; xv, 14, 
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orders. Through the observation of their habits of life we reach a 
clear notion of the tendencies of their nature. We thus know the 
ferocity of the tiger and the gentleness of the lamb. In like man- 
ner we know the subjective state of depravity in man; and so far 
we may know what must be the work of the Holy Spirit in his puri- 
fication. Further, while we cannot accompany the Spirit as direct 
witnesses of his work within the soul, we may know its nature in 
the gracious fruits which immediately spring from it, as we observe 
them in the new life of its subjects. Indeed, we have a far deeper 
source of knowledge, even that of a conscious experience of the 
change thus wrought—a change so thorough that old things pass 
away and all things become new.’ 

We have no instance of any such change among the animal or- 
ders, and hence no illustration therein of this gracious 
work. The nature of the tiger is never changed into 
that of the lamb. Whatever the seeming docility induced by 
methods of training, they are as powerless for the effectuation of 
any real change of his nature as the flesh and blood of the lamb 
which for the hour may appease his voracious hunger. But 
among men there are innumerable examples of the transforming 
power of regeneration ; indeed, innumerable witnesses of its actual 
experience. 

The facts thus presented are equally applicable to the work of 
entire sanctification. Ifsomewhat of depravity remains 1 THE cask 
in the regenerate, or there be any lack of thoroughness pe 
in the invigoration of the moral and religious powers, —T0N. 
there is need of a deeper work, that both the cleansing and the in- 
vigoration may be complete. The need is the same in kind as in 
the case of regeneration, and the work of the Holy Spirit the same. 
As in a very large measure the work is wrought in regeneration, so 
is it completed in entire sanctification. The clearer spiritual dis- 
cernment, the easier victory over temptation, the greater strength 
unto duty, the intenser love, and the closer communion with God 
answer to that completion. There are many examples of such a 
complete work, many witnesses to its attainment. 

Ig the inner work of entire sanctification in the mode of repres- 
sion or in that of eradication? Suchaquestionisinissue yopz or THe 
among the friends of the doctrine. Any thorough so- INNER WoRK. 
lution of it would require an insight into the metaphysical nature of 
depravity, and also into the metaphysical nature of regeneration, 
which we do not possess, and unto which we cannot attain. 

Bishop Foster clearly holds the view of repression ; 

12 Cor. vy, 17. 2 Christian Purity, p. 74. 
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Beet.’ Dr. Whedon is in full agreement with them: “ ‘Washed 
rHxory or re- their robes ’—purified their characters. This is a very 
PRESSION. vivid image of sanctification through the atonement. 
It illustrates how deep the doctrine of the atonement maintained in 
the Apocalypse. But we must look through the intense imagery at 
the literal fact, and not allow our imagination to be lost in the 
imagery. There is no literal robe, no literal washing of the robe in 
blood. What is true is that Christ died for our sins, and through 
the merit of his atonement the Holy Spirit is bestowed upon us, 
giving us power to resist temptation, to repress our disordered affec- 
tions, and bring all into obedience to the law of Christ. And that 
is sanctification.” * In this characterization of the inner work of 
sanctification there is no word which means eradication, but there 
are words which mean repression or subjugation. 

On the other hand, Dr. Lowrey maintains the side of eradication. 
rasory or His view is set forth ina criticism of the passage above 
PRapicaTion. cited from Dr. Whedon: “ The first part of the note 
is a proper caution. But the doctrine of repression brought out in 
the second part, as definitive of sanctification, we must pronounce 
extremely erroneous. And to the positive assertion, ‘And that is 
sanctification,’ we have only to say, And that is not sanctification. 
Is power to resist temptation and repress disordered affections all 
that grace does for us? Then every unconyerted.man is sanctified, 
for he has natural power ‘to resist temptation and repress disor- 
dered affections.’ All codes of criminal laws are founded upon the 
assumption that every man has such power. And repressive obedi- 
ence to the law of Christ, in the sense here mentioned, is possible 
to the natural man. Grace, then, does nothing more for us than 
resolution and good habits can do. The Greek here, and similar 
original words elsewhere, teach that grace penetrates into the text- 
ure of our spiritual being, and destroys ‘ disordered ’ affections by, 
as Dr. Chalmers says, ‘ the expulsive power of a new affection.’ ”° 

If the words of Dr. Whedon mean no more than appears in this 
weaningor Criticism, he certainly falls far short of the truth of sanc- 
WHEDON. tification. But they may fairly mean much more ; and 
it seems to us that he really meant much more in their use. Much 
of the same criticism might be made, and even more aptly, upon 
the state of regeneration, as usually maintained. In the doctrine of 
sanctification, in its truest Wesleyan form, there is conceded to the 
regenerate a power of repression or subjugation over the remnants 
of depravity. No other position is more fully maintained by Mr. 

' Holiness as Understood by the Writers of the Bible, p. 69. 
: ? Commentary, Rev. vii, 14. 8 Possibilities of Grace, p. 55. 
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Wesley himself. But surely this does not level the regenerate state 
to that of the unregenerate. In the one there is spiritual life; in 
the other, spiritual death. Further, the repression or subjugation 
may be so thorough in sanctification that the disorderly affections 
shall become orderly, or passively yield to the dominance of the 
higher spiritual life. The theory of repression certainly does not 
mean the freedom and full vigor of evil forces which  popwuna or 
constantly war against the soul. The notable formula  HLMzrs. 
of Dr. Chalmers, “‘ the expulsive power of anew affection,” is en- 
tirely consistent with the theory of repression; indeed, more consist- 
ent than with that of eradication. The new affection is not from 
the creation of anew power, but from the development of a capacity 
all the while latent in the mind ; so the expulsion of a prior affec- 
tion is not an eradication of the power which it manifests, but a 
suppression of its activity. ‘There is no fear in love ; but perfect 
love casteth out fear.”' Here is the same principle. But how 
does love cast out fear? Certainly not by an eradication of the 
capacity of fear, but by a suppression of its activity. This is the 
only mode in which love can cast out fear, or one affec- capacities 
tion expel another. Every possible affection must have = REMAIN. 
its capacity in our nature. Hence, if in sanctification there is not 
only a suppression of all disordered affections, but also an eradica- 
tion of all capacity for them, there can be no possible lapse from that 
state. But nothing could be more contrary than this result to the 
truly Wesleyan doctrine of sanctification. In a discussion of his 
own proposition, ‘‘ sanctification is not the destruction of the pas- 
sions,” Dr. Lowrey seems to us in full accord with the view of 
repression, and against that of eradication.’ 

The reality of sanctification concerns us far more deeply than 
any question respecting the mode of the work within — qyx cuer 
the soul. Sanctification, whether in part or in whole, QUESTION. 
is in the measure of the incoming and power of the Holy Spirit. It 
is entire when through his presence and power the evil tendencies 
are subdued and the dominance of the spiritual life is complete. 
We know nothing more of the mode of this inner work |. ow aus 
than we know of the mode of the Spirit in the work of work uy- 

. . * KNOWN. 

regeneration. It may be in amore thorough subjuga- 

tion of the sensuous and secular tendencies, or in a higher purifi- 
cation and invigoration of the moral and religious powers, or in a 
fuller presence and power of the Holy Spirit, or in all ; but whether 
in one or another, or in all, the sanctification is entire when the 
spiritual life attains complete dominance. There is the same need 

11 John iv, 18. 2 Possibilities of Grace, pp. 219, 220. 
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of this special work in any incompleteness, whether froma lack of 
fullness in regeneration, or from deterioration after regeneration, or 
after entire sanctification. 

3. Concerning Sin in the Regenerate.—The truth of a remnant 
of depravity in the regenerate is not the truth of all the teaching 
respecting it. That remnant must not be exaggerated in the interest 
of the doctrine of sanctification, nor to the detriment of the truth 
of regeneration. The latter point needs to be guarded as vitally 
important. 

That this doctrine is exaggerated in some of its confessional state- 
conrzssiona, Ments we have no question. We may give two in- 
STATEMENTS. stances. In the articles of the Anglican Church, after a 
very strong characterization of inherited depravity, the doctrinal 
statement proceeds thus: ‘‘ And this infection of nature doth re- 
main, yea in them that are regenerated ; whereby the lust of the 
flesh, called in Greek ¢pévnua oapkoc, . . . is not subject to the law 
of God. And although there is no condemnation for them that 
believe and are baptized ; yet the apostle doth confess, that concu- 
piscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.”! In the West- 
minster Confession, after an equally strong characterization of 
native depravity, these words follow : “‘ This corruption of nature, 
during this life, doth remain in them that are regenerated ; and 
although it be through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both it- 
self, and all the motions thereof, are truly and properly sin.”? 

These we call mistaken views of regeneration ; exaggerations of 
peyonp tux the depravity in theregenerate. Such isnot the sinful 
TRUTH. state of a soul newly born of God into a gracious son- 
ship. How shall we account for such exaggerations ? Partly from 
the history of the doctrine. The doctrine itself was not original 
with either the Anglican Convocation or the Westminster Agsem- 
bly, but was with each an inheritance from an early Christian age. 
The material fact is the close historical connection of the doctrine 
with that of baptismal regeneration. This connection may easily 
account for the very low view of regeneration. But the view is 
false to the truth of that great and gracious work ; false to the 
Scriptures respecting it; false to the consciousness of the truly 
regenerate. 

The superficiality of regeneration is no implication of its incom- 
perp work or Pleteness. Nor should it be undervalued, as it some- 
Regeners- — times is, through an unwise zeal for the doctrine of 
Se sanctification. The less the work of regeneration, the 
greater the work of sanctification; so the former is sometimes held 
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to be a very imperfect work, that the greater prominence may be 
given to the latter. But it is unwise, and a perversion of vital 
truth, to lower one fact in the work of salvation in order to exalt 
another. Regeneration is not a superficial work; nor is it, nor can 
it be, a small thing to be born of the Spirit. 

Further, there is a mistaken use of certain instances of defective 
Christian life, particularly in the churches of Corinth, ane 

. . ° e MISTAKEN USE 
Galatia, and Asia, which leads to a false view of regen- or prrsctive 
eration. The mistake arises in the treatment of such STANCES. 
instances just as though they represented a true and normal regen- 
erate life, whereas the Scriptures treat them as instances of very 
serious degeneration. This must be plain to any one who will study 
even a part of the appropriate texts.'| Hence they cannot fairly 
represent the true regenerate life. If the aim was to prove that 
there may be serious degeneration without an utter forfeiture of 
the regenerate state, these instances would be in point; but they 
cannot be in point for the proof of the traditional doctrine of sin 
in the regenerate, because in such use it must be assumed that they 
fairly represent the normal regenerate life; and such an assumption 
is openly contrary to the Scriptures. 

We cannot think Mr. Wesley’s notable sermon “On Sin in 
Believers ” entirely clear of this error.? It is the tra- i ah 
ditional doctrine which he therein maintains, and sin iw Be- 
which he largely supports with such instances of “*V"™* 
degenerate Christian life as we before noted. There is in his 
discussion no dissent from that doctrine respecting the low 
state of the regenerate life which it assumes; no discrimination 
between the true regenerate life and that defective form of it 
represented by these instances of serious degeneration. Such is 
the doctrine which Mr. Wesley maintains in that ser-  gyx prapr- 
mon, and which he declares to have been the doctrine 0Nat pDoc- 
of the Church from the beginning. So broadly and in- ™” 
variably has it been held, that it must be viewed as truly catholic. 
The opposing doctrine of entire sanctification in regeneration was 
new with Zinzendorf, and wholly unknown before him. In em- 
phasizing such facts Mr. Wesley further shows that it is the tradi- 
tional doctrine of sin in the regenerate, even in its fullest strength, 
which he maintains in that notable sermon. Mr. Wesley was doc- 
trinally educated in the Anglican articles, and in the ninth, which 
formulates this doctrine, just as he was in the others; and, while 
he came to far deeper and clearer views of the regenerate life than 

11 Cor. iii, 1-4; Gal. i, 6; iii, 1-3; v, 7; Rev. ii, 2-6, 18, 16; iii, 2, 3. 
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this article allows, yet is it the doctrinal basis of his sermon ‘‘ On 
Sin in Believers.” 

We make no issue with Mr. Wesley in his sharp criticism of Zin- 
us crimasm 2¢2orf respecting this new doctrine; though we would 
or zinzeN- aS soon believe and teach that regeneration is entire 
eats sanctification as to believe and teach that it is intrin- 
sically a low spiritual state, a life half carnal, and that, simply as 
such, it never can be any better. We should be nearer the truly 
Wesleyan doctrine of regeneration in the former case than in the 
latter. The doctrine of Zinzendorf could easily be so perverted as 
to become a serious detriment to the spiritual life;.but it should 
not be overlooked that his soteriology was strongly tinctured with 
antinomianism, and that this fact may account for much of the 
actual evil. 

On the other hand, such views of the regenerate life as shall 
evi, or tue} 6@0Swer to the traditional doctrine of sin in believers 
mrapitionaL must be most harmful. According to that doctrine 
pocmN® there is unavoidably much sin in the regenerate life; 
and yet that such sin is not sin; that is, that it is not counted to 
the regenerate as sin. There is in such a doctrine no urgent call 
to an earnest, consecrated Christian life; no inspiration of hope 
for its attainment. Such views of the regenerate life are neither 
truly scriptural nor truly Wesleyan. Hence we must think that 
Mr. Wesley’s sermon ‘‘ On Sin in Believers ” is not true either to 
the real truth of regeneration or to his own truthful views of that 
great and gracious work. All this must be plain to any one who 
will fairly compare that sermon with his sermon on “ The Marks 
of the New Birth.”’ Indeed, his Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection is pervaded with views of regeneration in full accord 
with the latter sermon, but which are strongly out of accord with 
the special doctrine maintained in the former. The true regenerate 
life is not in the low plane of the traditional doctrine. 

4. The Second-Blessing View.—The doctrinal view of the second 
blessing, as definitely held, consists of two parts, one of which has 
already been stated, but which may here be restated in connection 
with the other. The doctrine will thus be presented the more 
clearly. 

Underlying the definite second-blessing view is the doctrine of a 
uNperLying COMmon incompleteness of the work of regeneration. 
eA a Herein the soul is renewed, but not wholly; purified, 
but not thoroughly. Somewhat of depravity remains which wars 
against the new spiritual life; not strong enough to bring that life 
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into bondage to itself, yet’ strong enough to impose a burden upon 
the work of its maintenance. Such is the first part. The doctrine 
in the second part is that the regenerate shall come to que new Ex- 
the consciousness of this incompleteness, and to a deep PERIENCE. 
sense of the need of a fullness of the spiritual life; that these expe- 
riences shall be analogous to those which preceded the attainment 
of regeneration, and be just as deep and thorough. The fullness of 
sanctification shall be instantly attained on the condition of faith, 
just as justification is attained; and there shall be a new experience 
of a great and gracious change, and just as consciously such as the 
experience in regeneration. 

That Mr. Wesley held and taught such views there can be no 
doubt; though we think it would be a wrong to him to ;ae view or 
say that he allowed no instances of entire sanctification W¥SLEY. 
except in this definite mode. We see no perplexity for faith in 
the possibility of such an instant subjective purification. Through 
the divine agency the soul may be as quickly cleansed as the leper, 
as quickly purified in whole as in part. We admit an instant par- 
tial sanctification in regeneration, and therefore may admit the 
possibility of an instant entire sanctification. 

Such a view of sanctification does not mean that there need be 
no preparation for its attainment. The necessity of procrss or 
such a preparation is uniformly held, even by such as PREPARATION. 
hold strongly the second-blessing view. The idea of such a prepa- 
ration is inseparable from the process of experience through which, 
according to this view, the regenerate must pass in order to the 
attainment of entire sanctification.’ 

However, this process of preparation need not be chronologically 
long. No assumption of such a necessity could be true yeep yor se a 
to the soteriology of the Scriptures. Let it be recalled 10NG ons. 
that the question here is, not the maturity of the Christian life, 
but the purification of the nature. For the attainment of the for- 
mer there must be growth, and growth requires time. But, while 
the subjective purification may be progressively wrought, it is not 
subject to the law of growth; and it is so thoroughly and solely the 
work of God that it may be quickly wrought. Neither is there any 
necessity that the mental process of preparation shall be chrono- 
logically a long one. Here, as in many other spheres, the mental 
movement may be very rapid. It is often so in conversion. In 
many instances the whole mental process has been crowded into an 
hour, or even less time. Even heathen have been saved, born of 
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the Spirit through faith in Christ, under the first sermon they 
ever heard. But there is as really a necessary process of prepara- 
tion for regeneration as for entire sanctification; and such prep- 
aration need require no more time in the latter case than in the 
former. 

That a subjective purification may be attained according to the 
xoronty iw definite second-blessing view does not limit the possibil- 
THIS MODE. — ity to this single mode. There is no ground in Script- 
ure for such a limitation. Indeed, the attainableness of sanctifi- 
cation according to this definitely wrought doctrine, as above stated, 
is a truth which les in the sotericlogy of the Scriptures as a 
whole, and not in any definite teaching on the question. While 
they are full of the idea of entire sanctification, they are quite 
empty of any such teaching respecting the mode of its attainment. 
Hence any insistence upon such a mode as the only possible mode 
of sanctification must be without definite warrant of Scripture. 
Further, we think it a serious objection to this view, as thus rig- 
idly held, that it cannot consistently allow any preaching of holi- 
ness, or any seeking after it, or any expectation of its attainment, 
except in this definite mode. 

Mr. Wesley held strongly the view of an instant subjective sanc- 
aqrapua, __ tification ; and we fully agree with him, not only in its 
WORK. possibility, but also in its frequent actuality ; but his 
own illustration of his doctrine points to a possible attainment in a 
gradual mode. It is given in his answer to the question: ‘ Is this 
death to sin, and renewal in love, gradual or instantaneous?” His 
answer is: ‘‘ A man may be dying for some time, yet he does not, 
properly speaking, die till the instant the soul is separated from the 
body, and in that instant he lives the life of eternity. In like man- 
ner, he may be dying to sin for some time; yet he is not dead to sin 
till sin is separated from the soul; and in that instant he lives the 
full life of love.” The instant consummation here emphasized does 
not exclude the gradual approach to it; so that, according to this 
illustration, there may be a gradual dying unto sin until the death 
is complete ; a gradual subjective purification until completeness is 
attained. Such a view is in the fullest accord with the soteriology 
of the Scriptures. 

The privilege of entire sanctification is at once so thoroughly 
pont oruest. Scriptural and Wesleyan that from it there is among 
TATION. us only the rarest dissent. Yet not a few hesitate re- 
specting the sharply defined second-blessing view. We do not share 
this hesitation, so far as that view represents a possible mode of 
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entire sanctification; though we object to any insistence that such is 
the only possible mode. Right here is the occasion of OUGARION OR 
unfortunate differences among us. However, much of DIFFERENCES. 
the evil consequence might easily be avoided; much of it would be 
avoided through a spirit of mutual forbearance. Let those who 
hold rigidly the second-blessing view preach sanctification in their 
own way, but let them be tolerant of such as preach it in a manner 
somewhat different; and let such as hesitate respecting that special 
view be tolerant of those for whom it possesses great interest. All 
ministers who believe in the privilege of a full salvation can preach 
it in good faith. Indeed, they are not at liberty to omit this 
preaching. 

Who shall say that the only permissible or profitable preaching 
of sanctification is that which prescribes an exact mode Teens 
of its attainment? The doctrine itself, and not any Be 
rigid form into which we may cast it, is the real interest; the priv- 
ilege itself, the great privilege; the actual attainment, the highest 
aim. And if with one consent, even if without regard to definite 
modes, we should earnestly preach a full salvation; preach it as a 
common privilege and duty; preach it as the true aim of every 
Christian life, surely there would be large gain in a wider spiritual 
edification, while many would enter into “the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” ! 


III. THe Lire 1n Houinezss. 


In the earlier part of this discussion we pointed out the distinc- 
tion between the two questions respecting the sanctifica- Se rte sas 
tion of the nature and the holiness of the life. Having imapine av- 
sufficiently treated the former, we now take up the lat- ™°** 
ter. This question we desire, first of all, to present in the words of 
some of its leading expositors. However, there is one difficulty in 
such presentation; it arises from a lack of proper discrimination be- 
tween the two spheres of sanctification which we before pointed out. 
Mostly, the subject is treated simply as one, and without any real 
distinction, certainly without any formal distinction, between the 
sanctification of the nature and the holiness of the life. This is 
specially true of Mr. Wesley’s treatment. While both questions ap- 
pear in his discussions, yet it is without any such distinction of the 
two as we think necessary to the clearer treatment of the subject. 
Such is the case in the passages which we shall directly cite from 
him; yet, with proper discrimination on our own part, the fact need 
not obscure his portraiture of the life in Christian holiness. 

1 Rom. xv, 29. 
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1. Portraiture of the Life.—We first present this portraiture as 
drawn by Mr. Wesley himself. In the first citation we ob- 
serve the order of question and answer in which he wrote. 

“*Q. What is Christian perfection? 

**A. The loving God with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength. 
periniive ‘Lhis implies that no wrong temper, none contrary to 
STATEMENT. —_ Jove, remains in the soul; and that all the thoughts, 
words, and actions are governed by pure love. 

“*Q. Do you affirm that this perfection excludes all infirmities, 
ignorance, and mistake? 

‘‘ A. I continually affirm quite the contrary, and always have 
done so. 

«<Q. But how can every thought, word, and work be governed 
by pure love, and the man be subject at the same time to igno- 
rance and mistake? 

“‘A. I see no contradiction here: ‘A man may be filled with pure 
consistency love, and still be liable to mistake.’ Indeed, I do not 
OF FACTS. expect to be freed from actual mistakes till this mortal 
puts on immortality... . 

“*But we may carry this thought farther yet. A mistake in 
rurruer ex- Judgment may possibly occasion a mistake in practice. 
pbanaTion. For instance: Mr. De Renty’s mistake touching the 
nature of mortification, arising from prejudice of education, occa- 
sioned that practical mistake, his wearing an iron girdle. And a 
thousand such instances there may be, even in those who are in the 
highest state of grace. Yet where every word and action springs 
from love, such a mistake is not properly a sin. However, it cannot 
bear the rigor of God’s justice, but needs the atoning blood. 

““Q. What was the judgment of all our brethren who met at 
Bristol, in August, 1758, on this head? 

“A. It was expressed in these words: 1. Every man may mis- 
mistaxesin take as long as he lives. 2. A mistake in opinion may 
PRACTICE. occasion a mistake in practice. 3. Every such mistake 
is a transgression of the perfect law. Therefore, 4. Every such 
mistake, were it not for the blood of atonement, would expose to 
eternal damnation. 5. It follows that the most perfect have con- 
tinual need of the merits of Christ, even for their actual transgres- 
sions, and may say for themselves, as well as for their brethren, 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’ 

“« This easily accounts for what might otherwise seem to be utterly 
mistakes Nor Unaccountable, namely, that those who are not offended 
BIN. when we speak of the highest degree of love, yet will 
not hear of living without sin. The reason is, they know all men 
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are liable to mistake, and that in practice as well as in judgment. 
But they do not know, or do not observe, that this is not sin, if love 
is the sole principle of action. 

«°Q. But still, if they live without sin, does not this exclude the 
necessity of a Mediator? At least, is it not plain that they stand 
no longer in need of Christ in his priestly office? 

“‘A. Far from it. None feel their need of Christ like these; 
none so entirely depend upon him. For Christ does not pyr 4 nexp 
give life to the soul separate from, but in and with  0F CHRIST. 
himself. Hence his words are equally true of all men, in whatso- 
ever state of grace they are: ‘As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me: without (or separate from) me ye can do nothing.’ 

“‘In every state we need Christ in the following respects: 
1. Whatever grace we receive it is a free gift from him. gyry source 
2. We receive it as his purchase, merely in considera- OF Gracz. 
tion of the price he paid. 3. We have this grace, not only from 
Christ, but in him. For our perfection is not like that of a tree, 
which flourishes by the sap derived from its own root, but, as was 
said before, like that of a branch which, united to the vine, bears 
fruit; but, severed from it, is dried up and withered. 4. All our 
blessings, temporal, spiritual, and eternal, depend on his interces- 
sion for us, which is one branch of his priestly office, whereof 
therefore we have always equal need. 5. The best of oun pugrneep 
men still need Christ in his priestly office to atone for CRIT. 
their omissions, their shortcomings (as some not improperly speak), 
their mistakes in judgment and practice, and their defects of va- 
rious kinds; for these are all deviations from the perfect law, and 
consequently need an atonement. Yet that they are not properly 
sins we apprehend may appear from the words of St. Paul: ‘ He 
that loveth hath fulfilled the law; for love is the fulfilling of the 
law.’! Now, mistakes, and whatever infirmities necessarily flow 
from the corruptible state of the body, are no way contrary to love; 
nor, therefore, in the Scripture sense, sin. 

‘To explain myself a little further on this head: 1. Not only 
sin, properly so called (that is, a voluntary transgression of a 
known law), but sin, improperly so called (that is, an involuntary 
transgression of a divine law, known or UUEROWD) 5 ier ree 
needs the atoning blood. 2. I believe there is no such _ sintxss rer- 
perfection in this life as excludes those involuntary ore 
transgressions, which I apprehend to be naturally consequent on 
the ignorance and mistakes inseparable from mortality. 3. There- 
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fore sinless perfection is a phrase I never use, lest I should seem to 
contradict myself. 4. I believe a person filled with the love of God 
is still liable to these involuntary transgressions. 5. Such trans- 
gressions you may call sin, if you please: I do not, for the reasons 
above mentioned.” ' 

Such is the Christian perfection which Mr. Wesley maintained. 
woperarron Surely he cannot be fairly accused of extravagance. 
ortue voc- His doctrine means no absolute perfection; no such 
pe perfection as might be possible in a purely spiritual 
being; no such perfection even as might have been possible to un- 
fallen man. Many forms of infirmity are clearly recognized as 
inseparable from our present life, whatever our spiritual attainment. 
Indeed, with his own qualifications, the moderation of his doctrine 
is all that the Scriptures will allow. In another view, his doctrine 
pepe, is carefully guarded against harmful perversions, the 
acarnst PeR- possibility of which he clearly foresaw. No possible 
es attainment in grace can for a moment free us from the 
need of Christ, or lift us above the propriety of praying, ‘‘ For- 
give us our trespasses.” Finally, love is emphasized as the central 
reality of Christian perfection. This isa view which Mr. Wesley 
has often presented, and not without the fullest warrant of Script- 
ure. It is not meant, either in the Scriptures or in his doctrine, 
that love is the only Christian duty, but, rather, that with the su- 
premacy of love the whole life must be in harmony with the will of 
God. It is in this sense that ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.” ? 

In 1767 Mr. Wesley wrote thus: ‘Some thoughts occurred to my 
mind this morning concerning Christian perfection, and the manner 
and time of receiving it, which I believe may be useful to set down. 

“1, By perfection J mean the humble, gentle, patient love of 
God and our neighbor, ruling our tempers, words, and 
actions. . . 

«©2, Astothe manner. I believe this perfection is always wrought 
supty py «10 the soul by a simple act of faith; consequently in an 
BAITH. instant. But I believe a gradual work, both preceding 
and following that instant. 

«3. As tothe time. I believe this instant generally is the in- 
ue or ar. Stant of death, the moment before the soul leaves the 
TAINMENT.  Hody. But I believe it may be ten, twenty, or forty 
years before. I believe it is usually many years after justification; 
but that it may be within five years or five months after it, I know 
no conclusive argument to the contrary.” ° 
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On this great question we place Mr. Fletcher next to Mr. Wesley. 
In two brief paragraphs, properly regarded as classical, 
he gives us a picture of Christian perfection, or of the 
life in holiness: 

«We call Christian perfection the maturity of grace and holi- 
ness, which established, adult believers attain to under ANALYTIC 
the Christian dispensation; and by this means we dis- rey. 
tinguish that maturity of grace, both from the ripeness of grace 
which belongs to the dispensation of the Jews below us, and from 
the ripeness of glory which belongs to departed saints above us. 
Hence it appears that, by Christian perfection, we mean nothing 
but the cluster and maturity of the graces which compose the 
Christian character in the Church militant. 

“* In other words, Christian perfection is a spiritual constellation 
made up of these gracious stars: perfect repentance, prrrscrion or 
perfect faith, perfect humility, perfect meekness, per- ¢®4C#- 
fect self-denial, perfect resignation, perfect hope, perfect charity 
for our visible enemies, as well as for our earthly relations; and, 
above all, perfect love for our invisible God, through the explicit 
knowledge of our Mediator Jesus Christ. And as this last star is 
always accompanied by all the others, as Jupiter is by his satellites, 
we frequently use, as St. John, the phrase ‘ perfect love,’ instead 
of the word ‘ perfection;’ understanding by it the pure love of God, 
shed abroad in the heart of established believers by the Holy Ghost, 
which is abundantly given them under the fullness of the Christian 
dispensation.” ' 

The life in Christian holiness, as here portrayed, is the same as 
in the citations from Mr. Wesley. The only observable difference 
is in respect to the element of time in the attainment of rae sremenr 
perfection or maturity. While Mr. Fletcher does not oF ™®. 
formally treat this question, yet in the use of the phrase “ estab- 
lished, adult believers,” in the characterization of such as attain 
perfection, there is a clear recognition of the element of time in 
that attainment. This we think the true view. While there may 
be an instant subjective purification, only with time can there be 
a perfection or maturity of the Christian graces. ‘Mr. Fletcher 
is also very careful to introduce the word ‘ established? — “Gosncenr on 
before believer, and in one place inserts the word MERRILL. 
‘adult’ as a qualifier in the same connection. This is intended to 
guard against the notion that inexperienced, impulsive Christian 
faith, however vigorous for the time, is capable of producing at 
once the ripened fruit of the Spirit. It is not the warmth of the 
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heart, but its steadiness, its depth, its breadth of love, and its 
tested resistance to the powers of evil, that distinguishes the ‘ es- 
tablished ’ believer; as it is through all the experiences of impulse 
and of emotion and of temptation incident to the Christian life 
that the settled and unmovable faith is acquired, which may be 
truthfully described as matured and ripened. Christian perfection 
is, therefore, not a childhood attainment. It belongs to those who 
have grown upon the sincere milk of the word till they are able to 
digest the strong meat of the Gospel, and whose spiritual senses 
are exercised to discern good and evil. It belongs to adult believ- 
ers, to those who have become ‘ rooted and built up in him, and 
established in the faith, abounding therein with thanksgiving.’ ” ' 

We add another passage, one with little detail, but intensely 
forceful in the presentation of the central realities of a life in Chris- 
meaning or tian holiness: ‘‘ By holiness I mean that state of the 
HOLINESS. soul in which all its alienation from God and all its 
aversion to a holy life are removed. In this state sin is odious. 
The more holy any soul, any being is, the more odious sin becomes. 
To a good man sin is odious; to a holy man it is more odious; to 
an angel it is far more so still; but to God sin must be, to us, 
inconceivably odious. And therefore it is said that the heavens are 
not clean in his sight, and that he charged his angels with folly— 
so insignificant is their holiness when contrasted with the holiness 
of God. Holiness admits of an infinite number of degrees; and 
there is set before us an eternal progression in holiness. But that 
degree of it, or that state of the soul in which temptations to sin 
leave there no damaging moral influence, no tarnish of sin, no pain 
in the conscience, no corruption of the will, no obscurity or per- 
version of the spiritual vision—that state in which the all-efficacious 
blood of Jesus has washed away all the stains of sin, and in which 
the Holy Spirit constantly presides, rules, and reigns without a 
rival—is what we call sanctification.” ” 

Further appropriate citations could do little more than repeat 
teureiw What has already been well stated, and therefore may be 
HOLINESS. omitted. We add afew words in the form of a defini- 
tive statement: With a true and full self-consecration to God; with 
a trustful resting of the soul in Christ; witha single purpose and 
earnest endeavor to do his will ; with a gracious power through the 
Spirit against evil and unto a good life; most of all, with the su- 
premacy of love in the soul, the life is in Christian holiness. Such 
it may be from the hour of the subjective purification, or the thorough 
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invigoration of the moral and religious powers, and while the 
maturity of the Christian graces is yet wanting. If oy wuss pee 
holiness of life be not possible prior to such maturity, ore marv- 
then it must be impossible through all the time necessary *"™ 

to that attainment. In this case holiness of life never can be 
reached except through a process of growth; and therefore, for a | 
greater or less time, the life in regeneration must be a sinful life. 
But such is not the Wesleyan doctrine. Mr. Wesley himself main- 
tained the possibility of a holy life in the regenerate state, and from 
the hour of regeneration. Surely, then, it must be possible from 
the hour of the subjective sanctification. 

2. Grades in Graces.—The life in holiness does not mean an ex- 
act equality in the graces of all who so live. Here the 
element of time must cause wide differences. As these 
graces acquire strength through trial and reach maturity through a 
process of growth, so they should be stronger and maturer in those 
long in the life of holiness than in those who have but recently at- 
tained it. There are other laws of difference, particularly in the mat- 
ter of capacity and temperament. The religious capacity qeuprrawent 
is no more equal in all men than the intellectual capacity. AND caPactty. 
Such being the case, there can be no one grade for all who attain 
unto a life in holiness. ‘‘The point to be maintained is a pure 
heart, an unsinning life, and a loving service progressively commen- 
surate with our ever-increasing capacity and light. This rule will 
show a disparity among entirely sanctified persons. Capacity and 
circumstances will make the difference. This fact should caution 
us not to pronounce all persons unsanctified who do not measure 
up to the highest standard in our estimation in sanctity of life and 
propriety of behavior.” ' 

The Christian graces of the same person must differ in perfec- 
tion or strength, whatever the grade of his attainment yong exces in 
in holiness. One may excel in one grace; another in 41 GRACES. 
another; but none in all. Even in sacred history different persons 
are examples of pre-eminence in different graces. Accordingly, the 
faith of Abraham, the patience of Job, the meekness of Moses, the 
love of John, and the heroism of Paul are familiar ideas. Peculiar- 
ities of temperament not only account for such facts, but make 
them inevitable. It is not in the nature of things, nor according 
to the working of divine grace, that any one should excel in the en- 
tire circle of Christian graces. 

3. Law of Perfection in Graces.—In an earlier part of this dis- 
cussion it was shown that a subjective sanctification is the neces- 
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sary ground of the Christian graces, in all stages of their develop. 
mig anp ex- Ment; but it was also pointed out that the perfection or 
PERIENCE, maturity of these graces is not an instant, not even a 
direct product of such sanctification. They must have time for 
growth ; must be tested in the fields of duty and trial; must be 
strengthened and perfected through the proper exercise. In this 
manner not a few whose record is in sacred history gained the 
strength and fullness of their religious character. Such character 
could not have been gained in any other mode. A glance at the 
lives of the leading biblical characters will readily discover the truth 
of these statements. There are many such instances in Christian his- 
tory. The men of distinction in Christian character and service have 
angcessary ever reached the perfection of their graces through the 
LAW. fulfillment of trying duty. No endowment of grace 
ever supersedes this law of perfection. There is a wisdom, a 
strength, a patience, a courage, a zeal, a self-consecration in the 
spirit of self-sacrifice which can be won only on the field of duty and 
trial. Take the instance of St. Paul: with the same recipiency of 
grace, yet without his many trying experiences, he never could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection in so many Christian graces. 
The law thus illustrated by so many notable instances is applicable 
to every Christian life. 

It is not essential to such a life, that it shall be without varia- 
variations or tions of experience; that no shadow shall fall upon its 
EXPERIENCE. gunshine, nor sense of sorrow mingle with its joy; that 
there shall be no moments of temptation or trial, hesitation or 
doubt. It is true that uniformity of experience is to be regarded as 
specially characteristic of the life in holiness; but such variations 
as we have indicated are, as occasional facts, entirely consistent with 
the truest constancy. In all and through all there may be the 
unmovable steadfastness of faith and the fullness of love. If it-be 
not so, there is for us no present attainment of a full salvation; 
none, indeed, in the present life. Whatever the blessedness of this 
state, it is not the heavenly state. With the fullness of salvation 
we are stillin the body and in the common relations of life. Many 
infirmities and trials are inseparable from this bodily state; many 
burdens and sorrows, unavoidable in these relations. The imagina- 
tion, especially when warmed by the mystical temper, may picture a 
peLustve rev- State of indifference to outward things; a state in 
ERIES. which the soul is so lost in God as to be free from all 
anxiety and care, and even without wish of ease from pain; a state 
in which sickness and death are indifferent to the calm repose, and 
even the peril of souls awakens no solicitude; but such a reverie is 
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far more replete with hallucination than with the truth and reality 
of sanctification. Certainly it is neither Paul-like nor Christ-like. 

The doctrine of sanctification must not be so interpreted as to be 
made a doctrine of despair to all Christians who have ..0 voy qx 
not consciously attained to such an experience, particu- reGENeRa- 
larly in the definite manner of the second-blessing the- ™°™ 
ory. No such interpretation can be true, because it must deny the 
salvation of the truly regenerate. The truly regenerate are saved, and 
in the maintenance of a truly regenerate life must be —, rrurn or 
finally saved. If there is any clear truth of soteriology SCRIPTURE. 
in the Scriptures this truth is there. Through faith in Christ they 
have received the double blessing of justification and regeneration. 
By the one they are freed from the guilt of sin, and by the other 
they are born into the kingdom of God and become his children.* 
The texts given by reference are replete with the truths just stated, 
as are many others which might easily be added. Indeed, such is 
the pervasive sense of the Scriptures. Weare redeemed by Christ 
that we might become the sons of God.* That sonship is surely at- 
tained through regeneration. ‘‘And if a son, then an heir of God 
through Christ.” <‘Andif children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” * Wesley taught this doctrine, and so did 
Fletcher and Watson; and so has every truly Wesleyan representa- 
tive who has ever written upon the subject. 

Is the maintenance of a life in the fullness of sanctification essen- 
tial to final salvation? Yes, if we are under a dis- 
pensation of law; no, if we are under a dispensation of 
grace. But we are under grace, and not under thelaw. Such is 
the doctrine of St. Paul: ‘‘ For ye are not under the law, but un- 
der grace. What then? shall we sin, because we are not under 
the law, but under grace? God forbid.”* Our privilege and duty 
point in the same direction, and bid us strive after all the gracious 
attainment for which we are apprehended by Christ Jesus.” Yet 
with the sense of many shortcomings we may, and we must still 
cling to Christ and hope in him. So must we encourage others to 
do. Never may we break the bruised reed nor quench the smok- 
ing flax. The Master never does.* 

4. The Assurance of Sanctification.—The assurance of sanctifica- 
tion isa part of the doctrine, as it is usually THAIN TAINS lo mean tT 
There may be some differences of view respecting the STATE. 
source or sources of assurance, while there is agreement respecting 
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the fact itself. Such a form of assurance is a mental state respect- 
ing some fact or truth, and is well known in consciousness. As a 
mental state it is much the same, however greatly the facts or 
truths which it respects may differ. But, while the mental state is 
thus one, it may arise from different sources. As in the present 
question the matter of assurance is the fullness of salvation, so 
the assurance itself can arise only from such facts or agencies as 
shall verify to the mind the reality of such a gracious attainment. 

Two sources of such assurance are usually claimed: the witness 
sources or Of the Holy Spirit; and the witness of our own Spirit. 
assurance. Thus the witnesses are held to be the same in this case 
asin the assurance of sonship. There is no apparent reason for any 
question respecting the latter witness, but there may be differences 
of view respecting the former. 

There is a direct witness of the Spirit to our sonship, as was shown 

in our doctrine of assurance. In that case the Script- 
CONCERNING A ae aa : 
wityess or ures are explicit; but they are not explicit respecting 
mae spit. such a witness to the fullness of salvation. It is not 
claimed that they are; hence that there is such a witness can be 
maintained only as an inference. This is the manner in which it 
is maintained: ‘“‘ What I would now urge is, that if a sensible evi- 
dence of adoption may be expected, that the same kind of evidence 
may be expected, with increased luster, to accompany the different 
stages of our progressin holiness. Jf God vouchsafe to the merely 
justified an evidence of gracious acceptance, would he be likely to 
withhold from those whose hearts are entirely consecrated to him 
an evidence that the offering is accepted ? Indeed, the doctrines of 
the evidence of adoption, and of entire sanctification in this life, 
being proved, it seems a matter of course that the inward testi- 
mony of the Spirit to the truth of the latter, whenever it takes 
place, would be afforded.” 

So far as this argument relates to the assurance of sanctification 
Tanenoor through the witness of the Spirit, it has little weight. 
consiperED. Here is still the significant fact that, while the Script- 
ures are explicit respecting a direct witness of the Spirit to adop- 
tion or sonship, they are quite silent respecting such a witness to 
entire sanctification. The prominence given to this blessing must 
not be overlooked. In the view of not a few it is quite equal to 
regeneration, whereby we become the children of God; indeed, in 
the view of some, even greater. Such is the assumption of the ar- 
gument above cited; and that superiority is made the ground of an 
inference in favor of a direct witness of the Spirit to the attain- 

1 George Peck: Ohristian Perfection, pp. 440, 441. 
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ment of sanctification. The argument is really this: if there isa 
direct witness of the Spirit to our regeneration and sonship, there 
must be such a witness to the greater blessing of an entire sanctifi- 
cation. But if there be such a witness of the Spirit, and for the 
reason just given, why the silence of Scripture respecting it?» Why 
is his witness an explicit truth of Scripture in the one case and in 
the other left to inference? 

Nor can such a witness of the Spirit be affirmed by the conscious- 
ness of the wholly sanctified. In order to any such |. wosar ro 
affirmation, this testimony must be so communicated to  consciovs- 
their intelligence that they shall know it to be given *** 
directly by the Spirit. Such, however, is not the manner of the 
Spirit in his witness to our sonship. Therein his testimony is given 
simply in the mode of an impression in our consciousness; an im- 
pression in the form of an assurance that we are the children of 
God; and we are directly cognizant only of that impression, not 
of the agency of the Spirit whereby it is produced. That there is 
such a witness of the Spirit we know only through the Scriptures. 
Such must be the witness of the Spirit to the state of entire sanc- 
tification, if there be any such a witness. The advocates of the 
doctrine assume this in making the direct witness of the Spirit to 
our sonship the chief ground from which they infer such a witness 
to our sanctification. But, being such, the consciousness of the 
sanctified cannot be cognizant of the agency of the Spirit therein, 
and therefore cannot verify the fact of such a witness. On the 
explicit ground of Scripture we know that there is a direct witness 
of the Spirit to our sonship; but there is no such ground on which 
we may know the fact of such a witness to our sanctification. Still 
there may be such a witness. We have neither denied it nor at- 
tempted to disprove it. We have shown that there is no sufficient 
ground for its confident assertion. It is better, therefore, that 
such assertion be not made. 

We do not question the fact of an assurance of entire sanctifica- 
tion. There may be a direct witness of the Holy Spirit rmurn or rue 
to such a gracious attainment; but without such a wit- ASSURANCE. 
ness the assurance is still possible. The inner work of salvation is 
such that it clearly reveals itself in the consciousness of its subjects. 
Regeneration so reveals itself. It brings a heavenly light and life 
into the soul; it brings a heavenly peace and love and joy. The 
soul is deeply conscious of these new experiences, and finds in them 
the assurance of salvation and acceptance in the loving favor of 
God. It is conscious of renewed blessings; of blessings often re- 
peated; of some as very deep and precious. So the full salvation 
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may reveal its fullness in the consciousness of the happy recipient. 
The fullness of peace and purity, rest and love, may thus be 
known; but as the facts of experience through which our own 
spirit witnesses to our sonship must ever be tested and approved by 
the Scriptures, so must the experiences through which it witnesses 
to a full salvation be tested and approved. 

5. Sanctification a Common Privilege.—There is a divine side 
two sipes or to this question as well as a human side. If we look 
THE QUESTION. only at the human we shall more than doubt the possi- 
bility of a full salvation in the present life. In this single view we 
shall see nothing but the weakness and sinfulness of man. But if 
we look also on the divine side we shall see the infinite efficiencies 
which center in the economy of redemption; efficiencies which 
work together for our salvation from sin. Let us say, then, that 
man is corrupt and sinful, and in himself not only weak, but ut- 
terly helpless ; but against all this let us affirm the truth that on 
the divine side there is a mighty Saviour, an all-cleansing blood, 
and a divine Purifier. In these central truths of our soteriology 
lies the possibility of a present full salvation. If such a salvation 
meant a deliverance from the manifold infirmities which are insep- 
arable from the present life, then, indeed, would it be impossible 
so long as we live; but such infirmities are not sins, and therefore 
are not inconsistent with a state of full salvation.- 

Many texts mean the privilege of a life in holiness, a very few of 
appropriate Which may here be cited. They so mean because they 
TEXTS. cannot be properly interpreted without the truth of 
such a privilege. ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven is perfect.” <‘‘ But as he 
which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all 
manner of conversation; because it is written, Be ye holy; for I 
am holy.”’ The perfection and holiness here required 
must be possible in this life. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
rutness or ll thy mind. ‘This is the first and great command- 
LOVE. ment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.”” The meaning is not that such love 
is literally the fulfillment of every duty, but, rather, that when in 
its fullness it is the ruling power of the life. With the possibility 
and the actuality of such love, the fulfillment of all the other duties 
must be possible. The life would thus be in holiness. The divine 
commandment of such love means its possibility. ‘And the very 

1Matt. v, 48; 1 Pet. i, 15, 16. 2 Matt. xxii, 37-40. 
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God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the gyre sano- 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”' This prayer T¥ICaTI0N. 
means the possibility of the blessings for which the supplication 
ismade. The blessings have respect to both the nature and the 
life. In the first petition, ‘‘ sanctify you wholly,” the life may be 
included, but the nature cannot be omitted; and the words of 
the petition express their own meaning respecting its entire sancti- 
fication. The second petition relates to the life, and has the same 
meaning of entirety: that ‘‘ your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
A life in which this prayer is fulfilled must be a life in ‘holiness. 
«* But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we — rnoroven 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of CLEANSING. 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.”’ The saints in 
heaven were thus cleansed before their entrance into that holy place: 
<‘These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” * The prior text clearly means a cleansing in the present 
life; for it is while we are walking in the light, and on that condi- 
tion, that it is promised. Now there can be no question about 
the completeness of the cleansing of the saints in heaven. The 
words, ‘‘ washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb,” can mean nothing less. But the words, ‘‘ the blood 
of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,” are not less full 
of the idea of completeness. There is still a great difference be- 
tween the saints in heaven and the saints on earth, in that the 
former are freed from the manifold infirmities to which the latter 
are still subject; but infirmities are not sins, and, while they re- 
main, the completeness of the cleansing is still the meaning of the 
words, ‘‘ the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin.” 

The great prayer of St. Paul for the Christians of Ephesus is re- 
plete with the ideas of a full salvation in the present gran praveR 
life. That it is a prayer involves no uncertainty of the oF 8" PauL. 
privileges of gracious attainment which its petitions properly mean. 
In no doctrinal utterances was St. Paul ever more deeply inspired 
than in this prayer. Hence its petitions have the same doctrinal 
meaning respecting the privileges of gracious attainment that they 
could have if cast in the most definite forms of doctrinal expression. 
Further, these petitions mean for all Christians the same fullness of 
spiritual blessings which they meant for the Christians of Ephesus, 

141 Thess. v, 23. 21 John i, 7. 3 Rey. vii, 14. : 
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for whom they were directly offered. With these preparatory 
statements, the prayer shall express its own deep meaning to such 
as devoutly meditate upon its petitions: ‘‘ For this 
cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named, that he would grant you, according to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man ; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, bemg 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fullness of God. Now unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen.” * 


THE PRAYER. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CHURCH. 


I. Tor CHURCH AND MEANS OF GRACE. 


As the Church is divinely constituted for the work of evangeli- 
zation and the spiritual edification of believers, and also contains 
the divinely instituted means for the attainment of these ends, it 
may properly be treated in connection with soteriology. 

1. Idea of the Church.—The word church, as we find it in the 
New Testament, is mostly the rendering of the Greek word éxxAqoia.' 
This word is composed of é«, from or out of, and kadgiv, to 
summon or call, with the idea of a convocation for the considera- 
tion or transaction of some public business. The primary idea is 
that of an orderly assembly, though the term is not 
withheld from a thoroughly disorderly one. Of this aaa! 
we have an instance in the following record: ‘‘Some therefore 
cried one thing, and some another : for the assembly —éxkAnoia— 
was confused ; and the more part knew not wherefore they were 
come together.” ? But the primary idea of an orderly assembly, 
lawfully convened for public business, fully appears in the words 
of advice which the town clerk addressed to this disorderly body : 
«But if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it shall be 
determined in a lawful assembly ” *—év rij évvoum exnAnoig. 

In like manner, Christians are called into churchly association. 
The idea of a divine call of believers in Christ often CHRISTIAN 
‘ occurs in the New Testament. They are called unto a TER: 
heavenly hope and a glorious inheritance ;* called into a brotherly 
fellowship, in the unity of the Spirit ;° called of God unto his 
kingdom and glory ;° called with a holy calling, according to the 
divine purpose of grace in Christ Jesus.’ In other forms of expres- 
sion there is present the same idea of a divine call: ‘But ye area 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people ; that ye should show forth the praises of him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.”° While the 
privileges and duties of all who are thus called of God are made 

1 Acts viii, 1; xi, 26; 1 Cor. i, 2; xi, 18, 22; 2 Cor. i, 1; Gal. i, 2. 
2 Acts xix, 32. 3 Acts xix, 389. ‘Eph. i, 18. 5 Eph, iv, 1-4. 
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prominent in these texts, the idea of their organic association is 
ever present. In that association which springs from their heavenly 
calling they compose a Christian Church. There are, however, 
specially observable differences between a Church in the primary 
sense of the term and a Church in this Christian sense. In the 
former case the call is merely human, and the convocation for 
purely secular purposes; while in the latter the call is divine and 
the purposes truly spiritual. 

Such is the deeper Christian idea of the term church, whether 
various ap- in its purely local application or as comprehensive of 
puicaTions. the whole body of believers. There are in the New 
Testament many instances of the former application. Thus we 
read of the church at Jerusalem ;* of the church in the house of 
Priscilla and Aquila ;* of the church in the house of Philemon.° 
We also read of the churches of Galatia and of Asia.* In these 
instances the plural term means local churches, just as the singular 
term in the prior instances. But in other uses it is clearly com- 
prehensive of the whole body of Christian believers. Such is the 
fact in the words of our Lord: ‘And I say also unto thee, That 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”° The Church to which 
Christ is made head over all things; the Church by which the 
manifold wisdom of God is made known unto principalities and 
powers in heavenly places ; the Church in which God is glorified 
throughout all ages, is the Church which comprises all true believ- 
ers in Christ.° The term is now in common use with like distinc- 
tions of meaning. We use it in the local sense when we speak of 
an individual church, as, for instance, of Trinity, or Calvary, or St. 
Paul’s; but when we speak simply of the Church, or the Church 
of Christ, we use it in its most comprehensive sense. 

There is a present use of the term for which there was no occa-°* 
penomma. 8100 in apostolic times—a use in its denominational 
TONAL applications. We now speak of the denominations 
CHVECHES: severally as Churches ; as, for instance, the Presbyterian, 
the Protestant Episcopal, or the Methodist Episcopal Church. Any 
Christian communion rightfully organized as a Church is entitled to 
such designation. The rightful organization of our leading evan- 
gelical Churches cannot be questioned, except on thoroughly pre- 
latical ground—such ground as has no place in the New Testament. 
If the principles of ecclesiastical polity observable therein justify 
the denominational existence of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

1 Acts viii, t. *Rom. xvi, 8-5.  %Philem. 2, 
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they must equally justify such existence of the Presbyterian and 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

No one denomination is the Church in its comprehensive sense. 
No one is in this sense the visible Church, which com- yo one rue 
prises all who are in Christian communion; no one is CHURCH. 
the invisible Church, which comprises all who are truly Christian. 
We accept the Apostles’ Creed, and therein declare our faith ‘‘in 
the holy catholic Church ;” but this is the general or invisible 
Church in its most comprehensive sense. Hence we 
still need a more specific idea of the Church than any 
which has yet appeared. Such an idea we may find in some of the 
confessional definitions. Perhaps the one given in our own Articles 
of Religion is as satisfactory as any other: “The visible Church of 
Christ is a congregation of faithful men in which the pure word 
of God is preached, and the sacraments duly administered accord- 
ing to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same.” This is properly the definition of a local 
church, but, so far as the more vital facts are concerned, may be 
accepted as the definition of a denominational Church, however 
numerous the local churches which it comprises. The chief ques- 
tion in this definition, and the one most in dispute, concerns the 
due administration of the sacraments, but it must be passed, at 
least for the present. 

The origin or historical founding of the Church is a question re- 
specting which there are some differences of opinion. orrery or THE 
Christ spoke of his kingdom or Church as yet future, CHVEC® 
though close at hand: ‘‘From that time Jesus began to preach, 
and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.”’ <Ac- 
cordingly, when he sent forth the chosen twelve he thus commanded 
them: ‘And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” In the deeper ideas the kingdom of heaven, as here 
designated, is not other than the Church. He also speaks of his 
Church as yet future: “Upon this rock I will build my church.” * 
It is in the meaning of these words that his Church was not yet 
builded ; really, not yet founded. It is also in their meaning that 
Christ is himself the founder and builder of his Church. There is 
a deep sense in which this is true. Yet it seems equally true that 
Christ did not in any formal manner organize a Church. Ona 
superficial view these facts may seem discordant, but a deeper insight 
discovers their complete harmony. 

The practical forces of Christianity, to which all true Christians 
are subject, must unite them in social compact. Such a force is the 

1 Article xiii. 2Matt. iv, 17. 3 Matt. xvi, 18. 
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personal influence of Christ ; an influence not only over those with 
organizing) Whom he was personally associated, but over all who 
FORCES. love him. We see its power over the early disciples 
of Christ ; it not only united them closely with himself, but drew 
them into living sympathy and loving fellowship with each other. 
Christianity was to them a new spiritual life, which they shared in 
common ; and this life was a bond of union. By such forces were 
they drawn together in the closest fellowship ;' and their organic 
union in the constitution of a church was the inevitable result.? 

2. Duty of Church Membership.—As the divinely instituted 
means of grace are mostly within the Church, membership therein 
is necessary to their full enjoyment. 

The duty of church membership often appears in the New Tes- 
Ten Cure tament. It is present in the emphasis which is placed 
MANIFEST. upon the public confession of Christ: ‘‘ Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.” *® Such a confession of Christ carries with it the idea of 
membership in his Church. Such too is the meaning of the duty 
of an unyielding fidelity to him, even when subject to the severest 
persecutions." There could be no liability to such persecution, nor 
call to such fidelity, without the public confession ; nor such con- 
fession without the membership. The same ideas appear in the 
assurance of the divine succor of the persecuted, and the promise 
of a crown of life as the reward of their fidelity. 

The duty of church membership appears in another view. The 
ntue mssion CVangelization of the world is clearly the mission of 
OF CHRIS- Christianity. But the fulfillment of this mission re- 
els quires the Church, because the instrumental agencies for 
its accomplishment are not else possible. Hence membership therein 
is plainly acommon Christian duty ; for if one might omit or refuse 
it, so might another, and so might all. In this case there could be 
no Church, nor any of the instrumental agencies through which 
the work of evangelization is prosecuted. But without such means, 
and without the Church which must furnish them, Christianity 
could have no future; nor could it ever have attained a place in 
history. What if Peter and Paul, and the fathers and martyrs, 
and the great reformers, and the many efficient heralds of the Gos- 
pel had assumed the position of privacy in their Christian life, and 
refused all organic union and co-operation ? In that case their evan: 
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gelistic work never could have been wrought, and Christianity, 
instead of becoming the ruling power of the world and the salvation 
of mankind, would have perished in its inception. 

3. Means of Grace-—We may properly reckon as means of 
grace all spiritual helps arising from our union with the Church. 
In this view they might be presented with many distinctions ; 
but no advantage could arise from such detail in their presenta- 
tion. 

The churchly association of living Christians is one of mutual 
affection and sympathy. They watch over each other  curistay 
in love. The more stable and mature are often a bless-  F#4LOwsurP. 
ing to the less experienced. Many a time the kindly word of one 
saves or recalls another from an erring step. This is in the fulfill- 
ment of a Christian duty: ‘‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.”’ In 
living churches there are officers whose special duty it is to render 
this service. A watchful but kindly oversight is the duty of the 
pastor, and a duty which the members must respect: “ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves : for they 
watch for your souls, as they that must give an account, that they. 
may do it with joy, and not with grief: for that is unprofitable for 
you.”? Such aservice is of inestimable value to many. 

Christian fellowship is a privilege of church membership, and 
one of large spiritual profit. We are constituted for wi  cnvrcH 
society, and are accordingly endowed with social affec-  w»wpensuiy. 
tions. Life would be utterly dreary without its social element. 
But in no sphere is there deeper need of this element than in the 
religious. . The Christian life would be lonely and lacking in spiritual 
vigor without the fellowship of kindred minds. On the other 
hand, the communion of souls alive in Christ is a fruition of grace. 
Here is a means of much spiritual profit. 

The word of God is a means of grace. It is such as read and 
studied privately, and also as heard in the faithful gue worp or 
preaching of its truths. As in the treatment of regen- 4°. 
eration we had occasion to show that there was no immediate regen- 
erating power in the truth, so now it should be observed that it pos- 
sesses no immediate power of conferring spiritual blessings. This, 
however, does not affect the reality of its value as a means of 
grace. Its value lies in the fact that, whether read and studied 
privately or duly heard as faithfully preached, it brings the 
mind into communion with its living realities, which summon to 

1Gal. vi, 1. 2 Heb, xiii, 17. 
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fidelity in duty and call forth aspirations for the blessings of grace 
now and the blessedness of heaven hereafter. j 

Among all the divinely instituted means for the accomplishment of 
the mission of Christianity the chief place is assigned to 
the preaching of the Gospel. Such is the meaning of the 
great commission: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.”' While the universal propagation of Christianity 
is thus required, the preaching of the Gospel is the divinely pre- 
scribed means for its accomplishment. The apostles wrought ac- 
cordingly in the fulfillment of the duty assigned them; and so 
wrought their colaborers. Such too has been the method of all 
their faithful successors in the ministry. And such must be the 
method even to the end ; must be, because it is God’s way of bring- 
ing souls to Christ and building them up in the Christian life. 
These views have many illustrations in the history of the Church. 
Every age of evangelistic power and progress bears witness to the 
faithful preaching of the Gospel ; every truly spiritual reformation 
has been led by such preaching ; every living Church of to-day has 
a living ministry. The preaching of the Gospel must not lose its 
place as a means of grace ; therefore it must not lose its efficiency ; 
for without the latter it cannot retain the former. Ministers 
must so preach the Gospel that it shall accomplish the part assigned 
it in the divine plan. They have no more sacred duty, no pro- 
founder responsibility. 

Prayer is a means of grace of very large value. It affords the 
privilege of close communion with God, especially when 
the soul is alone with him in its supplications. ~In this 
communion there often arises a deep sense of our need, of our 
helplessness and unworthiness ; but there comes with it an assur- 
ance of the divine fullness and love, which enlarges our petitions 
and inspires the confidence of a gracious answer from our heavenly 
Father. There is spiritual benefit simply in such close com- 
munion with God; but there is a larger benefit in the blessings 
which he grants us in answer to our prayers. The Scriptures are 
replete with the promises of such blessings ; replete with instances 
of their fulfillment. 

Some requisites are so obviously necessary to the genuineness 
requisites or 80d power of prayer that they need only to be named. 
PRAYER, Prayer requires sincerity. The purpose of amendment 
and a good life must ever be breathed into our supplication for the 
forgiveness of past sins. Repentance or contrition, and the spirit 
of consecration, are equally necessary. Without them there can be 
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no true prayer of the soul. There must be faith; faith in the 
form of confidence that our petitions will be granted. 

There are certain elements of power in prayer which have a clear 
and sure ground in Scripture. As prayer itself is 80 prevents oF 
vital to our spiritual life, and its prevalence so neces- POWER. 
sary to its best service therein, we may briefly, yet with profit, set 
forth these elements of its power. 

Fervency of mind is one element. Here is its Scripture ground: 
“‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man  yppyexcy or 
availeth much.”' Our translation does not fully ex- ND. 
press the meaning of the original—évegyovuévny—which means in- 
wrought, inworking with force or energy. In such a prayer the 
mind is intensely active. The object for which we pray is grasped 
in all the vigor of thought and feeling. The mind wrestles, strug- 
gles for its attainment. Such a prayer is not a mere form of words 
upon the lips, but an intensity of thought and feeling within the 
soul; and such a prayer “‘availeth much.” Only with deep medi- 
tation upon the importance of the things for which we pray, and 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, which shall not be denied us, can 
we attain to such fervency. 

Another element of power lies in the help of the Holy Spirit. 
There are in Scripture clear promises of his help, and yup or rue 
statements which mean the same thing.? Then we have "OLY spirit. 
these explicit words : ‘‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmi- 
ties : for we know not what we should pray for as we ought: but 
the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.”* There is here a clear recognition of our own 
weakness, ‘‘ for we know not what we should pray for as we ought.” 
So “ the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.” There are many ways 
in which he may thus help us. He may give us a deeper sense of 
our spiritual needs, clearer views of the fullness and freeness of the 
divine grace, and kindle the fervor of our supplication. But we 
reach a deeper meaning in the words, ‘‘ But the Spirit himself mak- 
eth intercession for us.” He joins us in our prayers ; pours his 
supplications into our own. Nothing less can be the meaning of 
these deep words. The same meaning is in the verse immediately 
following : ‘« And he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.” 

Here is the source of the glowing fervor and the effectual 
power of prayer. There are instances which cannot else be ex- 
plained. Such was the prayer of Jacob ;* such the prayer of 
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Moses ;' and such the prayer of Elijah. Many such instances 
instancesor have been witnessed in the history of the Church ; 
SUCH PRAYER. very different, indeed, in the circumstances, but verily 
such in their marvelous fervor and power. Praying souls have 
been lifted far above their own powers and wrapped in a divine 
fervor. Unyielding faith has grasped the blessing, and the gracious 
heavens have bent down to the needy earth. 

Another element of this power lies in the intercession of Christ. 
intercession Ln his high-priestly office he presents our prayers with 
OF CHRIST. the incense of his own blood and the intercession of his 
own prayers: ‘‘And another angel came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto him much 
incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of all saints upon 
the golden altar which was before the throne. And the smoke of 
the incense, which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended up 
before God out of the angel’s hand.” * Thus it is that Christ pre- 
sents our prayers with the incense of his redeeming grace and the 
prevailing pleas of his intercession. 

With the clear apprehension of such elements of its power, even 
the rarest instances of the fervor and efficacy of prayer 
should cause no surprise. We must think that our 
heavenly Father will graciously hear the supplications of his chil- 
dren, even of the feeblest, when in the use of their own powers they 
pour their souls into their petitions. Even earthly parents answer 
the prayers of their children: “If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ?”’* 
But far greater powers than our own are at work in our prayers, 
particularly in their higher forms of fervency. The Holy Spirit 
helps our infirmities, lifts us up into a strength infinitely above 
our own, and breathes his own prayers into our supplications. 
Then our great High Priest receives these supplications, and through 
the blood of atonement presents them in his own intercession. 
Prayer now rises above all that is merely human and takes unto itself 
the efficiencies of divinity. The marvel then is, not that prayer 
sometimes has such power, but that we so rarely attain to its 
exercise. 

4. The Sacraments.—We here view the sacraments as means of 
grace. Other important questions respecting them must be deferred 
for separate treatment. 

The term sacrament is from the Latin word sacramentum, which 
in its classical use meant the pledge-money deposited by the 
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parties at issue in a lawsuit, and, at a later date, the security which 
they gave instead. It also meant the oath of asoldier  yeanine or 
whereby he pledged his fidelity in the military service, THE TERM. 
Finally it meant simply an oath, obligation, or bond. On the 
ground of such ideas the Latin fathers applied the term to baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. ‘These sacred ordinances were viewed as 
sacraments because the observance of them meant an assumption 
of the obligations of a Christian life and a pledge of fidelity to 
Christ. Such they are as viewed on the human side; but they 
have a sacramental meaning also from the divine side. ‘They are 
signs and pledges of the divine grace. Such meaning is expressed 
in one of our own articles of faith: ‘‘Sacraments conpussionat 
ordained of Christ are not only badges or tokens of statements. 
Christian men’s profession, but rather they are certain signs of 
grace, and God’s good will toward us, by the which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm, our faith in him.”’ The two views are thus combined: 
«©A sacrament is an holy ordinance instituted by Christ in his 
Church, to signify, seal, and exhibit unto those that are within the 
covenant of grace the benefits of his mediation; to strengthen 
and increase their faith, and all other graces, to oblige them to 
obedience.” * 

The sacraments have a symbolical character. Baptism represents 
the work of regeneration through the agency of the — symsouican 
Holy Spirit. The Supper represents the atonement in OR AR ACE 
the sacrificial death of Christ. It is also commemorative of his 
death. Both the emblematic and the memorial services are presented 
in a single text of Scripture. When, in the institution of the 
supper, Christ gave the bread to his disciples, he said : ‘‘ Take, eat ; 
this is my body, which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my blood : this 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. or as often 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.” * 

Much account is made of the sacraments as seals. The view is 
well stated in the following citation: ‘They are also 
seals. A seal is a confirming sign, or, according to 
theological language, there is in a sacrament a signum significans, 
and a signum confirmans ; the former of which is said, significare, 
to notify or to declare ; the latter, odsignare, to set one’s seal to, to 
witness. As, therefore, the sacraments, when considered as signs, 
1 Article xvi. 2 Westminster Larger Catechism, Q. 162. Sih Core xa: 24-26, 
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contain a declaration of the same doctrines and promises which the 
written word of God exhibits, but addressed by a significant 
emblem to the senses ; so also as seals, or pledges, they confirm the 
same promises which are assured to us by God’s own truth and 
faithfulness in his word (which is the main ground of all affiance in 
his mercy), and by his indwelling Spirit by which we are ‘sealed,’ 
and have in our hearts ‘the earnest’ of our heavenly inheritance. 
This is done by an external and visible institution ; so that God has 
added these ordinances to the promises of his word, not only to 
bring his merciful purpose toward us in Christ to mind, but con- 
stantly to assure us that those who believe in him shall be and are 
made partakers of his grace. These ordinances are a pledge to 
them that Christ and his benefits are theirs, while they are required, 
at the same time, by faith, as well as by the visible sign, to signify 
their compliance with his covenant, which may be called < setting 
to their seal.’ ””! 

In considering the sacraments as means of grace we should not 
uration or OVerlook the limitation which such designation imposes. 
aaa: Means to ends have no intrinsic power for their effect- 
uation. Means of grace are not in themselves grace, nor fountains 
of grace, but simply aids, in the proper use of which grace is 
attained. All this is true of the sacraments. They are not in them- 
selves grace, nor the immediate source of grace. There is no profit 
in their observance without the proper mental exercise; no benefit 
in any merely mechanical or magical mode. The doctrine of such 
benefit is a pernicious error, which has been widely and deeply 
harmful to the spiritual life. It is a doctrine of salvation without 
sanctification. The substance is lost in the ceremony ; the circum- 
cision of the heart, in the circumcision of the flesh. The error 
carries with it ecclesiasticism and sacerdotalism, transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation. 

How, then, are the sacraments means of grace? In the same 
manner as the word of God. In the latter we have the best exem- 
sacraments lification of the former. And we have already seen 
AS MEANS. how the word of God is a means of grace. It is such 
as it makes duty clear to us and sets before us incentives to its ful- 
fillment ; such, as it reveals the salvation in Christ and assures us 
of its attainment on a compliance with its terms. In the form of 
signs, or in the mode of representation, the sacraments fulfill like 
offices. Through them such lesgons are impressively given. 

Baptism sets before us the need of spiritual regeneration, and. 
points us to its divine source in the agency of the Holy Spirit. 

"Watson: Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 612. 
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The Lord’s Supper signifies to us the atonement in his death as 
the only ground of our salvation. In this manner the great lesson 
is most impressively given. Therein Christ crucified 
is openly set before us.'. In no service do we get nearer 
to the cross. Still, there is no spiritual attainment unless we 
grasp in thought the great truth of the atonement, and in peni- 
tence and faith appropriate the provisions of its grace. ‘The grace 
we need is not in the water, but in the work of the Holy Spirit 
which its baptismal use represents; not in the bread and wine, but 
in the atonement which their sacramental use signifies. 

That the sacraments are seals means no other mode of spiritual 
benefit. It is true that they are something more than mere signs 
of grace; they are divine pledges of its bestowment. 
But the bestowment is pledged only on the proper con- 
ditions ; and these lie, not in the mere observance of the sacraments, 
but in the proper mental exercise. Hence there is in their sealing 
office no new law of spiritual benefit. The promises of God are a 
means of grace as they warrant our faith. A divine seal or pledge 
is the same, with the only difference that it may be a stronger war- 
rant. But it can be such only as viewed from the human side. On 
the divine side God’s pledge can add nothing to the certainty of his 
promise, which rests simply on his own fidelity. Hence it isin con- 
descension to our weakness that he pledges his own good will toward 
us. Thus when God made promise to Abraham he ratified it by an 
oath, that both he and “ the heirs of promise ” with him might have 
the stronger assurance of its fulfillment.” The oath of God is not 
without value because it could really add nothing to the certainty 
of his promise ; it is of value because it helps the weakness on the 
human side and gives the stronger warrant of faith. In such a 
manner the sacraments, as seals of the divine covenant, are means 
of grace. 
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II. CurisTIAN BAPTISM. 

1. Meaning of the Rite.—Baptism is the sign of spiritual regen- 
eration. ‘This is its central, though not its only, meaning. These 
statements accord with its definition in our Article of Religion: 
«Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of difference 
whereby Christians are distinguished from others that are not bap- 
tized ; but it is also a sign of regeneration, or the new birth.” ° 
Such in substance is the doctrine of other Protestant Churches, 
particularly of those in the line of the Reformed.* 

In some instances baptism seems closely related to justification ; 

"Gal. iii, J. °Heb. vi, 13-18. 3 Article xvii. 
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quite as closely, indeed, as to regeneration. It must be so re- 
Beg eed lated in the great commission ; for justification is a part 
rosustiri- Of the salvation therein set forth.' There is a like mean- 
pee ing in the words of Ananias to Saul: “‘ And now why 
tarriest thou ? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, call- 
ing on the name of the Lord.”? This washing must include the 
remission of sins. ‘The most notable instance appears in the words 
of Peter in his sermon on the day of Pentecost : “‘ Then Peter said 
unto them, Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
wOreiana gift of the Holy Ghost.”* Yet baptism is not to be 
conpition. — thought conditional to justification in the manner that 
faith is. Much less can we think it a savingordinance. Faith is a 
necessary condition of justification, while baptism is not. That it is 
not is conceded by all who require the profession of a state of grace in 
order to baptism ; for such a state must include justification ; and 
it is a very plain fact that baptism cannot be the necessary con- 
dition of a state of grace which must precede its observance. The 
meaning of the text cited is, that baptism is a sign or profession 
of the faith on which justification or the remission of sins is re- 
ceived. It is also the rite of initiation into the Christian Church, 
just as circumcision was the rite of initiation into the Abrahamic 
covenant or the Jewish Church. 

It is still true, as before stated, that baptism is specially the 
sign of spiritual regeneration. As water purifies our physical 
rue sicvor ature, so in its baptismal use it signifies a purification 
recenerA- Of our moral nature through the agency of the Holy 
Ha Spirit. This is the meaning of the words of our Lord: 
‘* Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.”* The baptism is the sign of the moral 
purification which is efficaciously wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
Such, too, is the meaning of the words: ‘‘ Not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” > Here the only efficacious regeneration is in the renew- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit; of which, therefore, the baptismal 
regeneration must be the sign. 

2. Mode of Administration.—The questions respecting the mode 
and the subjects of baptism have been much in dispute. Both 
have been frequently and elaborately discussed ; so that ample 
sources of information are easily at the command of any who 
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would thoroughly study them. Our own treatment must be limited 
to brief statements. 

The original words specially concerned in the question of mode 
are Bantw and Barrigw. The immersionist relies much upon them 
for the proof of his doctrine. His argument is based upon their 
meaning in classical use; but, while it may be pre- yp origivan 
sented with seeming strength, it is far from being con- worps. 
clusive. If in such use these words invariably meant immersion, 
the fact would not itself prove that such is the only mode of Chris- 
tian baptism. It would not so prove for the reason that in many 
instances Greek words receive new meanings in their biblical use. 
We have an illustration in the words for holiness, the new mean- 
ings of which were pointed out in our treatment of sanctification. 
Many instances might easily be added. It will be shown that the 
words relating to baptism are used in Scripture without the mean- 
ing of immersion. Further, while such is the common meaning in 
their classical use, there are exceptions. This is the ipeeeine 
position of writers of the best scholarship—immersion- USAGE. 
ists included. Indisputable instances of such use are given.’ 
Hence it is futile to attempt to prove from the classical use of the 
original words that immersion is the only mode of Christian bap- 
tism. The question of mode must be studied in the biblical use of 
these words and in the light of the instances of baptism recorded 
in the New Testament. Other facts which concern the question 
will be noticed in the proper place. 

In the biblical use of the original words there are instances in 
which the idea of immersion is inadmissible, and also instances in 
which it is excluded. In the ceremonial cleansing of 
a leper two birds were used in the following manner : venann bie 
<* And the priest shall command that one of the birds be '¥4 OF IM- 
killed in an earthen vessel over running water. As for aes 
the living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar wood, and the scarlet, 
and the hyssop, and shall dip—Gdyec-—them and the living bird in 
the blood of the bird that was killed over the running water.” * It 
is obvious that immersion is an impossible meaning of the original 
word in this case. The living bird could not be immersed in the 
blood of the slain bird ; much less could the living bird, with the 
cedar wood and the scarlet and the hyssop, be so immersed. Boaz 
said to Ruth, “ Dip—Gdrerc—thy morsel in the vinegar.”* It is 
true that immersion is not an impossibility in this case, but the 
notion of it is surely very unnatural to the action invited. When 
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it is said that Jonathan dipped—éGawer—the end of a rod in a honey- 
comb, it cannot mean that the immersion of the end was a neces- 
sary part of his action.’ ‘‘ That thy foot may be dipped—Gagy7— 
in the blood of thine enemies.”* Here immersion would be an 
unnatural meaning ; indeed, an impossibility, except in a most ex- 
traordinary case. It is said of Nebuchadnezzar that ‘‘his body 
was wet—é3daon—with the dew of heaven.”* Such a baptism can- 
not mean immersion. 

Baptisms were frequent among the Jews, so that the institution 
OTHER IN= of Christian baptism brought no novelty into Jewish 
STANCES. thought. There was a baptism in the washing of hands. 
The Pharisee with whom our Lord dined marveled that he had not 
first washed—éBarrtio97—before dinner.* He marveled because 
the custom was so uniformly observed: “For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the 
tradition of the elders. And when they come from the market, 
except they wash—Garriowyta.—they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they have received to hold, as the washing— 
Barrtopove—of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.” ® 
The washing of hands is not by dipping ; not even when they are 
dipped in a basin of water. In such case the dipping is simply for 
the purpose of taking up the water into the hands in order to the 
washing. Besides, it was not the custom of the Jew to use a basin 
in this washing, but to have the water poured upon his hands. 
While in the former case the idea of immersion as the mode of 
washing is entirely inadmissible, in the latter it is utterly excluded. 
It is equally inadmissible in the washing of cups, and pots, and 
brazen vessels, and tables. Immersion in any such case is merely 
a matter of convenience, and does not belong to the mode of the 
washing. The aim is a cleansing or purification in the use of 
water; and water is applied in the mode of pouring, or in a 
manner answering to the idea of pouring. Such a washing the 
Scriptures call a baptism. 

In the Mosaic economy there were many ceremonial services in 
the mode of sprinkling. The assembled people were 


CEREMONIAL 2 i 
PURIFICA- thus sealed unto God in the covenant which he made 
BIONS: with them.® The Levites were consecrated to their 


office by sprinkling: “‘ Take the Levites from among the children 
of Israel, and cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto them, to 
cleanse them: Sprinkle water of purifying upon them.”’ “And 
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almost all things are by the law purged with blood.”! This sum- 
mary follows a detailed statement of purifications or “‘ divers wash- 
ings ’—dtapdporg Buntiopoic.” These purifications, whether in the 
use of blood or water, were in the mode of washing or sprinkling. 
Their symbolical meaning was the same as that of — gyysorcan 
Christian baptism, with the only difference of a deeper = MEANING. 
spiritual idea in the latter; and there is no apparent reason why 
this rite should be restricted to the mode of immersion, while so 
many purifications were mostly in that of sprinkling. It is plain 
that nothing in the mode can be necessary to the service of the rite. 
Baptism by pouring or sprinkling as fully signifies an inner purifi- 
cation as baptism by immersion. ‘To deny this is to discredit the 
emblematic service of the many rites of purifying in the Mosaic 
economy. The apostles, in common with the Jewish panisar 10 
people, were familiar with the meaning of these rites T® APosTLEs. 
and the mode in which they were administered. Therefore only a 
specific communication or command could have conveyed to their 
minds the idea of immersion as the only mode of Christian baptism. 
But no such communication or command was given. Certainly 
there is no account of any. We have seen that Banrigw, in the use 
of which the observance of this rite is enjoined, has no such specific 
meaning. Surely, then, it could have no such meaning for the 
apostles, whose minds were so familiar with baptisms and purifica- 
tions in the modes of washing and sprinkling. The facts pre- 
sented in this paragraph are strongly against the position of the 
immersionist. 

The gracious work of the Holy Spirit is often expressed as a bap- 
tism, and not only without the idea of immersion, but — gaprisus or 
in its exclusion. ‘So shall he sprinkle many nations.” = ™® SPrR!?. 
«Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.”’® 
The terms of the symbolical purification are here employed to 
express the efficacious work of the Spirit in the actual purification 
of the soul. The idea of immersion is thus excluded. ‘‘TI indeed 
baptize you with water unto repentance: but he that cometh after 
me... shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” * 
In such baptism Christ fulfilled the prophecy of Joel : ‘‘ I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh.”° This fulfillment began on the day 
of Pentecost.° The one word of mode is pouring, not immersion. 
“‘Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water.”’’ In like manner, the cleansing 

1 Heb. ix, 22. *Heb. ix, 10. Isa, lii, 15; Ezek. xxxvi, 25. + Matt. iii, 11. 
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work of the blood of Christ is symbolically expressed as in the 
rae stoop or mode of sprinkling: “‘ But ye are come unto... Jesus 
SPRINKLING. the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling.”! <‘‘ Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.”’ The texts cited in this 
paragraph make it plain that the purifying work of the 
Spirit is expressed as a baptism, but ever in the mode 
of sprinkling or pouring, never in that of immersion. Why, then, 
should immersion be necessary to the baptism with water whereby 
his efficacious work is symbolized ? It is plain also in the same 
texts, as it is in others, that baptism is symbolical of the cleansing 
work of the blood of atonement. Why, then, should immersion be 
necessary in the symbolization, when in the actual cleansing the 
blood is represented as applied in the mode of sprinkling ? Indeed, 
these terms of pouring and sprinkling, as thus applied to the work 
of the Holy Spirit and the blood of atonement, are quite conclusive 
against the theory of the immersionists. 

We need only a brief consideration of the leading instances of 
baptism recorded in the New Testament. They will not be found 
in favor of the immersionist ; rather, they will be found strongly 
against him. 

The baptism of John was special in its end—repentance for the 
rim parnem emission of sins: ‘* And he came into all the country 
OF JOHN. about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins.” * However, baptism itself was neither pecul- 
iar to his ministry nor novel to the Jewish mind. As we have seen, 
baptisms were frequent, and in various modes under the Mosaic law ; 
so that they were familiar to the Jewish people. John himself was 
familiar with those baptisms. What, then, is the presumption re- 
specting the mode in which he administered the rite? Certainly 
not that it was uniformly in that of immersion. As the baptisms 
with which he was familiar were mostly by sprinkling, the pre- 
sumption is strongly against such uniformity. Hence, unless he 
was divinely commanded to observe the mode of immersion, or . 
there is something in the account of his baptizing which must 
mean immersion, there is no proof of such uniform mode, and the 
probabilities are strongly against it. There is certainly no account 
of any such divine command. It may be assumed ; but assumption 
is without logical value for the immersionist. It may beassumed that 
John was commanded to baptize, and then asserted that immersion 
is in the meaning of the word in the use of which the administra- 
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tion of the rite was enjoined ; but as such an assertion is ground- 
less, so the assumption on which it rests is without value for the 
proof of immersion. 

There is nothing in the account of the baptizing of John in proof 
of immersion ; much less of a uniformity of such mode. yy prizing In 
One proof alleged is that he baptized in the river Jor- Jorpay. 
dan.' The argument hinges upon the meaning of in—év; but this 
word often means at, by, or with; so that immersion is no neces- 
sary meaning of baptizing in Jordan. If John brought the subject 
within or to the margin of the river, and then applied the water by 
affusion or sprinkling, he would be baptizing in Jordan in a manner 
agreeing with a proper meaning of the original words. 

Another argument is based on his baptizing at Aunon because there 
was much water there.* But the much water, or many 
waters—tdata roAAG—do not necessarily mean either 
one or many large bodies of water. A few springs or runs, without 
a capacity for the immersion of an adult person in any one of them, 
would fully answer for the meaning of the original words. Further, 
it is groundless to assume that the requirement for immersion was 
the only reason, and therefore the actual reason, why John selected 
this place of much water. There was an entirely sufficient reason 
in the daily wants of the multitudes drawn to his ministry. These 
wants could be met only in a place well supplied with water. 
Hence there is really no proof of immersion in the reason given 
for John’s baptizing at Ainon. 

The number of the baptisms administered by John in the brief 
time of his ministry is conclusive against the theory of | mon or 
immersion. Ten months are a liberal estimate for the souy’s minis- 
duration of that ministry.* Ten months give an aggre- ™™” 
gate of three hundred and four days ; but we require considerable 
reduction in order to a fair estimate of the actual number in which 
John baptized. The Sabbaths must be deducted, because the Jew- 
ish ideas and customs then in force require it. Further, the ad- 
ministration of baptism could not have commenced, certainly not 
in any considerable numbers, with the preaching of John; and 
some reduction must be made on this account. Again, his ministry 
included the winter and the rainy seasons, so that on many days 
the attendance of the people would be greatly hindered ; and thus 
there would be a loss of time for baptizing. After the proper re- 
duction on the grounds stated, not more than two hundred and fifty 
days, really not so many, could remain for this service. 

The baptisms administered by John were very many. Exact 
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numbers are not given, but the terms used warrant the estimation 
numperor Of a great multitude. “‘Then went out to him Jeru- 
NS salem, and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” * 
In other gospels the facts are stated in like terms.* The places 
here named contained a large population, certainly not less than 
two or three millions. It is not to be thought that literally all were 
baptized by John ; yet certainly a great many were. No other view 
could be consistent with the statements respecting the number. 
Let us make the low estimate of one hundred and fifty thousand. 
How, then, will the case stand ? The figures require an average of 
six hundred baptisms per day, and of one per minute for ten hours 
mwoersion per day. Here are insuperable difficulties for the im- 
IMPOSSIBLE. mersionist. No man could immerse sixty persons in a 
decent and orderly manner in one hour. No man could endure the 
strain of such a service for many successive days. Besides, John 
was a preacher as well as a baptizer; and the time occupied in 
preaching, and in necessary or unavoidable conyersations with the 
many people, must be deducted from the time available for baptiz- 
ing. Thus, again, is it manifest that John could not possibly have 
baptized so many in the mode of immersion. Indeed, it is scarcely to 
be thought that he could baptize so many individually in any mode. 
Nor is there any need to assume that he did. It is quite reasonable 
to think that he baptized many together, as Moses did when he 
sprinkled the assembled people.* 

There is no peculiar proof of immersion in the baptism of our 
saptism or Lord, nothing alleged as proof which does not fully 
OUR LORD. appear in other instances. Only two things can be so 
alleged : the meaning of the original word which expresses the act 
of baptizing, and the statement that Christ ‘‘ went up straightway 
out of the water.” ‘ Respecting the first, we have already seen that 
immersion is not the uniform meaning of the original word ; hence 
it is not conclusive of immersion in this case. The going up out of 
the water was subsequent to the baptism, and therefore no part of 
it. Neither do the words mean a going up from under the water. 
Hence this fact is without the slightest meaning in favor of immer- 
sion. Further, as the baptisms administered by John could not 
have been in such a mode, except in rare instances, the presumption 
is strongly against the immersion of Christ. 

The baptisms on the day of Pentecost could not have been in the 
mode of immersion.’ The facts clearly show this. There was no 
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convenient place for such an administration. Neither Kidron, nor 
Siloam, nor Bethesda, nor all together are to be thought oy rar payor 
of as offering such a convenience. Nor can any other P®NTECosT. 
place even be suggested. There is no intimation of a resort to any 
such place. With the best place right at hand such a mode of 
baptism would still have been an impossibility. The necessary time 
was lacking. It was probably eleven o’clock before the preaching 
service was concluded. ‘The necessary conversation with the con- 
verts, either with all before the baptism began or with each as it 
proceeded, would require much time. Each apostle must converse 
with and baptize two hundred and fifty persons ; such must be the 
average. Three minutes for the conversation and immersion in each 
case are an unreasonably low estimate of the necessary time. But 
even this estimate requires twelve and a half hours for the whole 
service. There is not only this lack of time, but the average phys- 
ical strength could not endure the strain of such a service. 

The baptism of a man of Ethiopia by Philip is an instance in 
much favor with the immersionist. With him its argumentative 
value lies chiefly in the facts, as stated, that ‘‘ they 
went down both into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch,” and “they came up out of the water.”’ It is obvious 
that the baptism was a distinct act from both the going down into 
the water and the coming up out of the water, in which acts both 
Philip and the eunuch participated alike. Indeed, the, baptizing 
is stated as an intervening and distinct act. Hence nothing in the 
manner of going down into the water, not even if taken in the 
extreme sense of going under the water, can determine any thing 
respecting the mode of the baptism ; much less, that it was by im- 
mersion. However, no one can soberly interpret the going down 
into the water in the sense of immersing. Hence there is no need 
of showing, as we might easily, that going to the margin of the 
water would express a proper and frequent meaning of the original 
words. Instances of such a meaning of «ic may be found in 
the account of several visitations to the tomb of our Lord on the 
morning of his resurrection.* The idea of “ going down ” has a 
very natural interpretation in the descent of a declivity from the 
place where the chariot stood. There is really no proof of immer- 
sion in this instance of baptism. 

Saul of Tarsus was baptized by sprinkling or affu- sarrism oF 
sion. The facts in the case clearly point to such a Sty, 
mode, and are inconsistent with that of immersion.° 
Only two facts need be noted: one, that he was baptized in the 
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house where he had been for three days; the other, that he was 
baptized in a standing posture. Such is the meaning of the two 
narratives. The first fact renders immersion most improbable ; the 
second utterly disproves it: 

Certain baptisms in the house of Cornelius and in the prison of 
Philippi may be passed with a brief notice." Nothing in either 
nwoorner larrative favors the view of immersion ; rather, the 
INSTANCES. — facts of each are quite conclusive of sprinkling or affu- 
sion. In the former account it is plain that the baptisms were ad- 
ministered in the house of Cornelius, and in the room in which 
Peter preached to the people therein assembled. The theory of 
immersion in such a case would require the most unwarranted as- 
sumption respecting the necessary means; while the facts are all 
natural and simple on that of sprinkling or affusion. The baptisms 
in Philippi were administered in the prison. Paul and Silas went 
not out of the prison any further than into the jailer’s house, 
which joined on to the prison. Nor did this occur until after the 
baptizing. Only one phrase can be opposed to this view: ‘‘ He 
brought them out ;” but this can mean only from the inner prison 
into the outer apartment. Here it was that Paul and Silas preached 
to the jailer and others and baptized them. In this case, as in the 
former, the theory of immersion requires the most unwarranted 
assumption respecting the necessary means, while the theory of 
sprinkling or affusion is without any perplexity. 

Two phrases of Scripture are regarded by the immersionist as 
quite conclusive of his theory: ‘‘ Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death;” ‘‘ Buried 
with him in baptism.”* These phrases must be interpreted in the 
light of the passages to which they belong ; for only in this manner 
can their true meaning be reached. In each passage the ruling idea 
is the moral change wrought in the attainment of salvation. This 
change is expressed as a death, a crucifixion, a burial, a resurrec- 
tion. There is in these forms of expression, and for the purpose 
of illustration, a comparison with the crucifixion, death, burial, and 
resurrection of Christ. What, then, is the part of baptism in the 
expression of this moral change? Simply that of a sign; nothing 
else. There is then no reference to the mode of baptism. Nor is 
there in either phrase the slightest proof of immersion. 

3. The Subjects of Baptism.—All who through faith in Jesus 
rue reuty re. Christ enter into a regenerate state are proper subjects 
GENERATE. of Christian baptism. This, however, does not mean a 
rebaptism of any who were baptized in infancy. The fitness of the 
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regenerate for baptism is fully recognized by Peter: ‘‘Can any 
man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost as well as we?” ? However, there is such 
unanimity in Christian thought on this question that it may be 
passed without discussion. 

There is not such unanimity respecting regeneration as an invaria- 
ble requisite to fitness for baptism. Many hold that it ornmrsmayse 
is; but they can hardly claim the warrant of Scripture. 34PTZED. 
They may be right as to the rule, but they are wrong in allowing 
no exceptions. The doctrine of Peter in his sermon on the day of 
Pentecost is against them; for he therein enjoined baptism in pro- 
fession of the faith which should be unto justification and regenera- 
tion : ‘‘ Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.”* In like manner the baptism of Paul was 
prior to his regeneration, as it was prior to his justification.* In 
view of such facts the profession of a regenerate state should not 
be held as an invariable prerequisite to baptism. When there is 
satisfactory evidence of true penitence and the purpose of a Chris- 
tian life in the fellowship of the Church the sacred rite may be ad- 
ministered as a means of grace; as a help to the faith which shall 
be unto salvation.* 

Are infants proper subjects of Christian baptism ? This is the 
chief question in issue respecting the subjects. If the Tavronine 
question could be appealed to the faith of the Church — Qu=stion. 
as authoritative in the case the decision would be overwhelmingly in 
favor of such baptism : so widely has this faith prevailed. It is not 
a question to be thus settled ; yet the very strong preponderance of 
this faith is not without weight on the side of the affirmative. 

The place of children, infant children, in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant means much in favor of infant baptism. The in-  asranamie 
stitution of this covenant is formally and fully givenin = COVBNANT. 
the Scriptures.’ Before this, however, great promises had been 
made to Abraham ; some of them very similar to the promises im- 
mediately connected with this covenant, while that respecting the 
Messiah was even more specific and full in the manner of its ex- 
pression. These earlier promises were gathered into this covenant 
made with Abraham, and therein sealed unto him and his seed. 
This covenant, with its promises, was renewed with Isaac, and also 
with Jacob.’ It is replete with the promises of both secular and 
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spiritual blessings. The former were fulfilled in the multiplicity 
of the progeny of Abraham, in their possession of the land of 
Canaan, and in their national greatness ; the latter, in the coming 
of the Messiah as the promised seed of Abraham, and in the salva- 
tion which he brought to both Jews and Gentiles.’ 

That these promises included the Messiah himself, and the 
BLESSINGS spiritual blessings of his kingdom, is clearly the sense 
OED, of the Scriptures. Here is this definite and compre- 
hensive promise: ‘‘ And in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.” * Christ is the seed through whom this universal 
blessing should come. Such is the meaning of Paul when he 
declares that this promised seed is Christ.’ This is the promise on 
the warrant of which, on the day of Pentecost, Peter offered to all 
the grace of salvation in Christ : <‘ For the promise is unto you, and 
to your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.”* In the fulfillment of this promise the 
salvation in Christ comes to all without any distinction : “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be 
Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise.” ° It is in the meaning of these words that this promise 
infolded the rich blessing of the Gospel. Such, too, is the mean- 
ing of these words : “‘And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, preached before the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” ° 

That children were included in this covenant is too plain a fact 
RIGHTS OF to be questioned. They were initiated by the same rite 
INFANTS. whereby the promises of the covenant were sealed unto 
Abraham. Their initiation was not made a matter of the divine 
sufferance, but a matter of the divine command. Why then should 
they be denied the rite of baptism, which in the Christian Church 
occupies the place that circumcision occupied inthe Abrahamic 
covenant ? It will be no answer to ask in objection, What benefit 
can baptism render infants ? because the same objection would lie 
equally against their circumcision under the Abrahamic covenant. 
If the reply should be that the children are not in the spiritual 
state which baptism signifies, the answer is that the same objection 
would have excluded them from the rite of circumcision. Again, if 
the reply should be that infants are incapable of the faith, on the 
condition of which the blessings of the Gospel are offered, the 
answer is that they were equally incapable of the mental exercises 
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which in the case of adults were conditional to the spiritual blessing 
of the Abrahamic covenant. Infant circumcision under that cov- 
enant warrants the right of infants to baptism under the Christian 
covenant—which, indeed, is not another, but the very same in its 
full development. On the ground of such facts only a divine order 
could annul the right of infants to Christian baptism ; but no such 
order has been given. 

The identity of the Christian Church with the Church instituted 
in the family of Abraham furnishes the ground of fur- ox» caurcn 
ther proof of infant baptism. The fact of such identity 1% TWO Forms. 
is clear in the light of the Scriptures. Abraham and his family 
were called of God from among the nations, and separated unto 
himself as his people. With them he instituted his covenant, with 
all its promises. Here is the central promise: ‘‘ And I will estab- 
lish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in 
their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee.””’ In this manner they were consti- 
tuted the Church of God. This Church was perpetuated, and is in 
its fullness the Church of Christ. The Jews asa collective body ceased 
to be the Church, many of them being cast out because of unbelief, 
or broken off as branches of a tree, under the figure of which the 
Church is represented; but the tree remained, and the Gentile con- 
verts were grafted thereon among the branches that remained. 
Accordingly, they were charged not to boast against the branches, 
but to remember that they bore not the root, but the root them.’ 

In this one, ever-abiding Church there were ever the same spirit- 
ual blessings, with the only difference of a fuller de-  uivnc 4 
velopment under the dispensation of the Gospel. Inthe _ xieur to 
beginning circumcision was the sign and seal of these = *“'"*™" 
blessings, while under the Gospel baptism took its place as the sign 
and seal of the same blessings; but all the while there is the one 
and the same Church. Now, as by authority of a divine command, 
infants were entitled to the rite of circumcision in the original 
institution of the Church, on what ground shall they be denied the 
rite of baptism in the same Church in its Christian state ? As we 
have seen in another case, only a divine command could annul this 
right ; but no such command has been given. 

The apostles of our Lord were familiar with the place of infants 
in the Abrahamic Church ; with the manner of their initiation by 
the rite of circumcision, and with the continuance of rnoveur or 
this divine order to their own time. What, then, "¥¥ APOSTLES. 
would they naturally think of the place of infants in the Church 
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under its Christian form? Surely, that they were to be included 
in its membership just as they were in its Abrahamic form ; and 
that they were entitled to Christian baptism, which replaced circum- 
cision as the initiatory rite. Indeed, unless otherwise ordered, they 
must have thought themselves under obligation to administer this 
rite to infants. When, therefore, it is demanded that we produce 
the divine authorization of infant baptism, we answer, that no new 
command was necessary ; that the old command remains in force, 
and must have so remained in the thought of the apostles. The 
substitution of circumcision by baptism under that command could 
affect neither its authority nor the obligation which it imposed. 
And now, in turn, even with far weightier reason may we demand 
of the opponent of infant baptism that he produce a divine order 
which repeals the old command or annuls its authority. There is 
no such order. 

The words of our Lord respecting the relation of children to his 
kingdom clearly mean their right to Christian baptism. These 
RELATION To «© Words are so familiar that they here need no formal ci- 
THE CHURCH. tation.’ That these children were infants in the proper 
sense of the word is not to be questioned. When brought to Christ 
he received them graciously, and said, “‘Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” He also said, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
dom of God asa little child, he shall not enter therein.” Such 
words must mean a close connection of children with the kingdom 
of God. Such connection must mean their right to a close relation 
with the Church ; a right which no admissible distinction between 
the kingdom of God and the Church can deny. The privilege of 
such relationship must mean the right to Christian baptism. 

Some hold that the words of our Lord, as above cited, mean a 
regenerate state of infants ; that only on the ground of such a state 
nespronng COUld it be said that ‘of such is the kingdom of 
wrant Re- God.” If actually in a regenerate state their right to 
SNERATION: “Daptism could hardly be questioned—a fact which no 
doubt favors this view. However, so long as their actual regener- 
ation is an open question, it is doubtful if in this way anything is 
to be gained in favor of infant baptism. Are infants in a regener- 
ate state ? Our own writers are divided on this question. While 
some maintain the affirmative, we cannot think it in accord with 
the Scriptures or the doctrines of our Church. It is not consistent 
with our anthropology, as set forth in our seventh article, nor with 
the doctrine of our ritual for the baptism of infants, particularly 
as expressed in the introductory part. It is inconsistent with the 
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Scripture proofs of native depravity—the very proofs in which Meth- 
odism has ever grounded her own doctrine ; particularly, with the 
deep words of our Lord in which he sets forth the necessity for 
spiritual regeneration : ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” 
No words could more clearly or strongly assert the truth of native 
depravity. The doctrine of infant regeneration, or that all infants 
are born in a regenerate state, is openly contrary to this truth. The 
suggestion of a post-natal regeneration is without warrant, and out 
of harmony with the Scriptures. 

‘‘ We hold that all children, by virtue of the unconditional benefits 
of the atonement, are members of the kingdom of God, and there- 
fore graciously entitled to baptism.”' While these 
words base the right of infants to baptism on their 
membership in the kingdom of God they omit all reference to a 
regenerate state as implied therein. The passage attempts no defi- 
nition of the nature of that membership, but simply grounds it in 
the universal grace of the atonement and asserts the consequent 
right to baptism. We cordially accept the facts thus set forth. Of 
course it is easy to ask questions respecting them which may not 
easily be answered. On the other hand, if we assume a regenerate 
state of infants our position is beset with far greater difficulties. 
Infants are born into the covenant of redemption, and are all in 
some measure recipients of its grace. If they live to an accounta- 
ble age this grace meets them at its threshold and, unless rejected, 
becomes their salvation ; if they die in the infant state it uncon- 
ditionally regenerates and saves them. On the ground of such 
facts they may properly be reckoned members of the kingdom of 
God and entitled to Christian baptism. 

The right of infants to baptism is based on their relation to the 
atonement and the offices of the Holy Spirit, not on the faith of 
their parents or of any who may represent them. Yet exound Or 
is it most fitting that those who present them for bap- =‘ RIGHTS. 
tism should be graciously qualified to train them according to all the 
spiritual meaning of the sacred rite, and should assume the obli- 
gation so to do. Also, as ‘ we regard all children who have been 
baptized as placed in visible covenant relation to God, and under 
the special care and supervision of the Church,” the Church herself 
should be profoundly concerned for their proper religious training. 

No instance of the apostolic baptism of an infant is openly given 
in the Scriptures: so much must be conceded. That — yovssnoup 
there were such is most probable, as appears in the in- BAPTISMS. 
stances of household baptisms :* of Lydia and her household ; of 
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the jailer, and all his; of the household of Stephanas. If there 
were infants and infant baptisms in these families no additional 
word nor othcr form of words would be needed for the expression 
of either fact. If there were infants the words clearly mean their 
baptism. That there was not one child yet in an infant state in 
any one of these families it is most unreasonable to think. So 
strong is the probability of infant baptism under apostolic admin- 
istration. 

The historical argument, based upon very early Christian liter- 
ature, is strongly confirmatory of the apostolic origin of infant 
uistorica, baptism. However, as its full presentation would re- 
ae, quire an elaboration for which we have no room, we 
pass it with a brief notice. It seems quite needless to adduce any 
testimony from writers of the fourth century, or even of the third, 
as it will hardly be questioned that infant baptism was then the 
custom of the Church. 

Tertullian was a presbyter in the second century, only a 
century after apostolic times. His writings make it clear that 
infant baptism was then uniformly practiced. If 
in his knowledge such was not the fact, or if he 
had known it to be of recent origin, or an innovation since 
apostolic times, the fact would have been of great service to him 
in support of some peculiar views which he advocated, and he 
certainly would have so used it; but there is no such use. The 
sure inference is that there was no such fact. Hence Tertullian 
is on record as a witness to the uniform custom of infant baptism 
in his time—a custom long established and of unquestioned apos- 
tolic origin. 

In the writings of both Justin Martyr and Irenus there is very 
clear recognition of infant baptism as common in the Church. 
sustinmartyr They were Christian writers of distinction within fifty 
AND IRENZUS. years of the death of St. John. Irenzeus was a disci- 
ple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. It thus appears 
that these writers were very near to the founders of Christianity. 
Hence their clear recognition of infant baptism as the custom 
of the Church at so early a time is strongly confirmatory of its 
apostolic origin. 
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III. THE Lorp’s SuPPER. 

1. Institution of the Supper.—Words of Scripture furnish the 
best statement of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. ‘‘ And as 
they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And 
he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to worpsorww- 
them, saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood ST70710%- 
of the new testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.”! As other statements in the gospels are in meaning the 
same their citation may be omitted. We add the words of St. 
Paul : ‘For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was 
betrayed, took bread : and when he had given thanks, he brake it, 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. After the same manner also he took 
the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come.” * 

2. Nature of the Supper.—The true doctrine of the supper lies 
in the meaning of the words of institution, as above cited. That 
meaning must be found in their true interpretation. It is well 
known that interpretations widely differ ; and a glance at such dif- 
ferences may clear the way to the truth of the question. With the 
omission of slighter differences, “‘ there are but three ex- — rurexExPo- 
positions made of ‘this is my body :’ the first, this isin — S!7!0%*- 
itself before participation really and truly the natural substance of 
my body, by reason of the coexistence which my omnipotent body 
hath with the sanctified element of bread, which is the Lutherans’ 
interpretation ; the second, this is in itself and before participation 
the very true and natural substance of my body, by force of that 
Deity which with the words of consecration abolisheth the sub- 
stance of bread, and substituteth in the place thereof my body, 
which is the Popish construction ; the last, this hallowed food, 
through concurrence of divine power, is in verity and truth, unto 
faithful receivers, instrumentally a cause of that mystical partici- 
pation whereby as I make myself wholly theirs, so I give them in 
hand an actual possession of all such saving grace as my sacrificed 
body can yield, and as their souls do presently need, this is to them, 
and in them, my body.”* The last interpretation is substantially 


1 Matt. xxvi, 26-28. 2 Mark xiv, 22-24; Luke xxii, 19, 20. 
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that of the Reformed Churches and other evangelical Protestants. 
The first two, while widely different in some things, are really one 
in the deeper principle—that of an actual partaking of the body 
and blood of Christ in the supper. Both are grounded in a literal 
sense of the words of institution : ‘this is my body,’ ‘this is my 
blood.’ The real difference concerns the manner in which the body 
and blood of Christ are so present in the supper as to be really, lit- 
erally partaken of by the communicant. 

In the Lutheran view there is no transubstantiation of the bread 
LUTHERAN and wine, no change of their own constitution, but the 
see body and blood of Christ are so present in, with, or 
under these elements as to be really, literally partaken of in the 
communion of the supper. Such participation is in no wise de- 
pendent upon the spiritual state of the communicant. The doc- 
trine is that the ungodly, as really as the most devout, eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of Christ. It must be so from the literal in- 
terpretation of the words of institution, “‘ this is my body,” “ this 
is my blood; ” must be so from the very nature of the real presence 
maintained. 

There is no such real presence of the flesh and blood of Christ 
xo sucu pres- IN the supper as this doctrine maintains. It is not 
ENCE. possible that there should be. The impossibility was 
pointed out in our review of the Lutheran Christology. The doc- 
trine requires the omnipresence, or at least multipresence, of the 
body of Christ ; and here is the impossibility which we allege. It 
cannot be overcome by the assumption of a communication of di- 
vine attributes to the human nature of Christ, on the ground of its 
union with the divine in his personality. That union no more lifts 
his human nature into the infinitude of the divine than it lowers 
his divine nature into the finiteness of the human. 

The doctrine is grounded on a literal meaning of the words of in- 
orm Stitution, ‘‘ this is my body,” “ this is my blood ;” but 
*RAL SENSE. this meaning is unnatural and false ; quite as unnatural 
and false as would be the interpretation of the words, ‘“ Washed us 
from our sins in his own blood,” in the sense of a literal washing 
in the blood of Christ. And the doctrine itself must widely depart 
from a literal sense before it can reach the meaning of the real 
presence in the words of institution. When, with bread and cup 
onty itera, 1M hand, Christ says, “this is my body,” ‘this is my 
SENSE. blood,” the only literal sense is, this bread is my body, 
this cup is my blood. The words of St. Paul, as before cited, 
place this view beyond question.' Hence in a strictly literal inter- 

11 Cor, xi, 23-26. 
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pretation the words of institution must mean that the bread and 
wine are the body and the blood of Christ. This, however, is con- 
trary to the Lutheran doctrine, according to which yor cnx iw- 
these elements suffer no change in their consecration, T®84N VIEW. 
but remain bread and wine. How, then, after all the insistence 
upon a literal sense of the words of institution, do Lutherans con- 
struct their doctrine ? They first invest the body of Christ with 
the necessary ubiquity, and then assert his bodily presence in, with, 
or under the bread and wine. We could hardly think of a doctrine 
of the supper more remote from the literal meaning of the words of 
our Lord in its institution. 

In the Papistical doctrine of the supper Christ is held to be liter- 
ally present in his flesh and blood, through the mode of __papigrtcan 
transubstantiation. By virtue of the words of conse- = POCTRINE. 
cration the bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of 
Christ ; so that literally, orally, or by the mouth we eat his flesh 
and drink his blood in the communion of the supper. The doc- 
trine further is, that Christ is present in the supper not only in 
body, but also in his soul and divinity. It follows that he may be 
worshiped in the eucharist, and the eucharist itself be presented 
to the people for their adoration. 

The only ground of such a doctrine lies in the assumption of a 
literal sense of the words, “‘ this is my body,” ‘‘ this is  gsguyep ur 
my blood.” Transubstantiation itself is a mere infer-  PRAt SENSE. 
ence from this assumption. The bread and wine must be changed 
into the flesh and blood cf Christ if they are really present in the 
supper, because there is no other way of accounting for their pres- 
ence. This is the manner in which the doctrine is constructed. 
Without a literal sense of the words of institution it has not the 
slightest ground in Scripture. 

The words of institution are easily interpreted without the literal 
sense. By avery common figure of speech we give to wqurativE 
an emblem or sign the name of that which it represents. SENSE 
This is often done in Scripture. Thus circumcision is called the 
covenant of God, of which it was simply the sign or seal." The 
supper of the passover is called “the Lord’s passover ;”* but it 
could not be literally the Lord’s passover, which was his own 
personal act; but it could be properly so named as it was the 
memorial of such act. As the sacramental rites of circumcision and 
the passover received the names of the things which they repre- 
sented, so the bread and wine, as the divinely appointed symbols of 
the body and blood of Christ, were properly so named. ‘This inter- 

1 Gen. xvii, 10, 138. ° Exod, xii, 11. 
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pretation is simple and natural, and free from the insuperable 
difficulties of a literal sense. ; 

The bread and wine are not changed into the form of flesh and 
xo transus- Dlood. After the words of consecration they are still 
STANTIATION. bread and wine, just as they were before. For sense- 
perception and the tests of chemistry they are the very same. 
Against such proof it is idle to appeal to an opposing authority of 
the divine word, because there is no such contrary word in the case. 

The transubstantiation maintained involves an absolute impossi- 
aniuposs- _Dility. Granted, that God could change the bread and 
BILITY. wine into flesh and blood ; but this is only a part of the 
doctrine. The whole doctrine is that they are changed into the 
flesh and blood of Christ. Herein lies the impossibility. That 
which never has incorporation into the body of Christ never can be 
his flesh and blood. There is no power even in God to make it 
such. Indeed, the very notion of it implies a contradiction, and, 
therefore, an absolute impossibility. And, surely, it will not be 
pretended that the bread and wine consecrated in the sacrament are 
actually incorporated into the body of Christ. We need no further 
refutation of such a doctrine. 

The true nature of the supper is given in our own article of 
rue nature Teligion: ‘‘The body of Christ is given, taken, and 
OFTHESUPPER. eaten in the supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the means whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the supper is faith.”’? 

3. Factitious Sacraments.—Only the divine agency can institute 
a truly religious sacrament. There are only two such~in the 
Christian Church: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The additional 
five of Romanism are without divine authority, and therefore are 
purely factitious. They are formally repudiated in one of our 
articles: ‘‘'Those five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, 
confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel ; being such as 
have partly grown out of the corrupt following of the apostles, and 
partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but yet have not 
the like nature of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, because they have 
not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.’’? . 

Augsburg Confession, part i, article x; Formula of Concord, Epitome, 
article vii; Krauth: The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, The 
Lord’s Supper; Schmid: Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, part iv, chap. ii; Nevin: The Mystical Union; Council of Trent, 13th 
Session, canons i-xi; Moehler: Symbolism, book i, part i, chap. iv ; Capel: 
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chaps. xvii-xix ; Dorner: System of Christian Doctrine, vol. iv, pp. 805-838 ; 
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IV. CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

1. Laity and Ministry.—There is in Christianity a priesthood of 
the people. Such is the clear sense of the Scriptures ; and the fact 
is commonly recognized by the Protestant Churches. The mean- 
ing of this priesthood is, not that Christian people are priests in 
any strict sense of the term, but that they have the privilege of 
access to God, and of receiving his blessing without the mediation 
of any human priest. This fact, however, does not 4 sqyisrertan 
supersede the requirement of a ministerial class in the 148s. 
Church. There are many religious services which cannot be ren- 
dered in an orderly and profitable manner without such a class. 
Every religion has a ministry. In Judaism there was a divinely 
appointed order for conducting the religious services. In the found- 
ing of Christianity our Lord instituted a ministry, and clearly with 
the purpose of its perpetuation in the Church. ‘And he gave 
some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.”? 
The functions of the ministry must ever constitute it a distinct 
class in the Christian Church. The divine vocation of those who 
are properly admitted to this sacred office must itself determine 
such distinction. 

2. Divine Vocation of the Ministry.—Mental gifts and acquire- 
ments, refinements of culture, and the power of persuasive speech 
are of great value in the work of the ministry, but cannot in them- 
selves warrant the assumption of its sacred duties. Neither is deep 
and earnest piety such a warrant, though indispensable to the best 
ministerial service. A glowing zeal for the cause of Christ and the 
salvation of souls should always possess the mind of a minister of 
the Gospel ; yet such a zeal is possible, and often actual, without 
this special divine vocation ; so that, while the lack of such zeal 
should discredit the profession of such a call, its possession should 
not in itself be accepted as the proof thereof. 

The idea of a divine call to the office of the ministry is most rea- 
sonable. The preaching of the Gospel, with the pas- 4 reasonapLe 
toral care which belongs to the office of the ministry, '"™ 
is the divinely instituted means for the conversion of sinners 

1 Eph. iv, 11, 12. 
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and the spiritual edification of believers. It is, therefore, most 
reasonable that God should select his own agents, and specially call 
them into his service. It isnot a case in which the securing of the 
necessary service could be wisely left either to the option of indi- 
viduals or to the selection of the Church. The divine call means a 
far better ‘service than could otherwise be obtained. God knows 
best who will best serve him in this ministry. Further, the fact of 
a divine call is itself an element of value in this service. Whoever 
ascends the pulpit with the conscious obligation and sanction of 
such a call ascends it with far greater strength than could else be 
possible to him. The recognition of such a call of the minister on 
the part of the people elicits a peculiar interest and secures for his 
words a weight of influence not otherwise practicable. 

There is such a call. Under the Jewish economy a particular fam- 
ily and tribe were divinely set apart to the priestly office. The 
yactortax prophets were individually called of God into the office 
eet: which they fulfilled—an office more definitely represent- 
ative of the Christian ministry than that of the priesthood. Our 
Lord selected his own apostles and divinely commissioned them to 
their great work. When the vacancy caused by the apostasy of 
Judas was to be filled the apostles prayed and cast lots that they 
might know whom the Lord chose in his place.'| Again, when the 
vast harvests, already ripe for the sickle, spread out before the 
few reapers, what was our Lord’s instruction to them? ‘¢ Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” ? The divine vocation of the ministry is the one 
specially divine fact in its constitution, and the one which the 
Church should most tenaciously hold. No question of orders or 
ordination has any such concern. 

3. Ecclesiastical Polity.—The questions of ecclesiastical polity 
have been largely discussed. The actual forms of such polity, as 
representing the different theories, run through the whole scale 
from the simplest Congregationalism up to the Papacy. Theories 
are often maintained on the assumption of a divinely ordered polity ; 
but there is no such polity; consequently such discussions are 
groundless. The question of chief importance is the adaptation of 
Reeerr oF the polity to the attainment of the spiritual ends for 
cur w- which the Church is constituted. This should always 
PORTANCE. be a determining principle. The principle means that 
the construction of a polity is left to the discretion of the 
Church ; but it also means that the construction must be made 
in the light of her mission, and with a view to its very best 

1 Acts i, 238-26. ? Matt. ix, 38. 
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accomplishment. The polity which answers to such end is easily 
vindicated. ; 

The discretionary power of the Church, as above stated, ap- 
pears in the light of three facts: the Church must have a polity ; 
there is no divinely ordered polity ; consequently 
it is left to the Church, and to each Church right- 
fully existing as such, to determine her own polity. A brief 
presentation of these points will comprise about all that we need 
further say. 

Any society formed for the accomplishment of certain purposes 

requires some provisions of government, without which it could 
not even subsist, much less attain the ends of its for- 4 pouiry nxc- 
mation. ‘It seems to belong to the very essence of PSS4RY. 
a community, that it should have : (1) officers of some kind ; (2) 
rules enforced by some kind of penalties ; and (3) some power of 
admitting and excluding persons as members.” So much is neces- 
sary to the existence of any community or society constituted for 
the accomplishment of definite ends ; and so much is necessary to 
the existence of a Church. Hence, after a lucid presentation of 
the three points named, Whately concludes: ‘‘ Since, therefore, this 
point, and also those others above mentioned, seem, naturally and 
necessarily, to belong to every regular community ; since it must, 
in short, consist of regularly constituted members, subject to certain 
rules, and having certain offices it follows that whoever directs or 
sanctions the establishment of a community (as our Lord certainly 
did in respect of Christian Churches) must be understood as thereby 
sanctioning those institutions which belong to the essence of a com- 
munity. To recognize a community as actually having a legiti- 
mate existence, or as allowably to be formed, is to recognize it as 
having officers, as having regulations enforced by certain penalties, 
and as admitting or refusing to admit members.”* The points 
thus made comprise only a minimum of what is necessary to the 
existence of even a local church. Much more is required when 
many such are united under a common government. In such case 
there must be constitutional provisions whereby the stability of 
the Church may be secured and the rights of its ministers and mem- 
bers protected. Also there must be provided the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive offices necessary to the proper government of 
a Church so constituted. 

There is no divinely ordered polity. No existing Church can 
show the original of its own form of government in the New 
Testament. It does not appear that there was any organic union 

1 Whately: The Kingdom of Christ, pp. 63, 64. 2 Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 
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of the local churches in apostolic times ; yet the superintendency 
vo pivinery Of the apostles was both a governing power over them 
isriturep and a bond of union between them ; so that they were 
eu neither Congregational in polity, nor yet organized and 
governed in such manner as, for instance, the Presbyterian, Protest- 
ant Episcopal, or Methodist Episcopal Church. It would be utterly 
vain for any one of these Churches, as it would be for any other, to 
assume that its own government was fashioned after a divine pat- 
tern. The fact that no discovery of a divinely ordered polity has 
ever been made proves beyond question that there is none. 

The truth of our third point is clearly consequent to the truth of 
rue work or the first two. If a polity is necessary to the constitution 
THE CHURCH. and work of the Church, and none is divinely ordered, 
then it must be the right of the Church, and of every Church hay- 
ing a legitimate existence, to determine the form of her own goy- 
ernment ; but ever with a view to the best accomplishment of her 
divine mission. 

Certain facts which have special significance for this question 
sicniricanr are Clearly observable upon the face of the New Testa- 
FACTS. ment. ‘It is plainly recorded that they—the apostles 
—did establish churches wherever they introduced the Gospel ; 
that they ‘ordained elders in every city ;’ and that the apostles 
again delegated that office to others; that they did administer the 
rite of baptism to their converts; and that they celebrated the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper. And, besides the general prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and morality which they sedulously set 
forth, they have recorded the most earnest exhortations to avoid 
‘confusion’ in their public worship ; to do ‘all things decently and 
in order ;’ to ‘let all things be done to edifying,’ and not for vain- 
glorious display ; they inculcate the duty of Christians ‘ assembling » 
themselves together’ for joint worship ; they record distinctly the 
solemn sanction given to a Christian community ; they inculcate 
due reverence and obedience to those that ‘bear rule’in such a 
community, with censure of such as ‘walk disorderly’ and ‘cause 
divisions ;’ and they dwell earnestly on the care with which Chris- 
tian ministers, both male and female, should be selected, and on 
the zeal, and discretion, and blameless life required in them, and on 
their solemn obligation to ‘exhort, rebuke, and admonish ;’ yet 
with all this they do not record even the number of distinct orders 
onty prixct- Of them, or the functions appropriated to each, or the 
PLES GIVEN. degree, and kind, and mode of control they exercised in 
the churches. While the principles, in short, are clearly recog- 
nized, and strongly inculcated, which Christian communities and 
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individual members of them are to keep in mind and act upon, with 
a view to the great objects for which these communities were estab- 
lished, the precise modes in which these objects are, in each case, to 
be promoted, are left—one can hardly doubt, studiously left—unde- 
fined.”' In view of such facts, and others like them, the same 
author elsewhere concludes: ‘‘'Thus a further confirmation is fur- 
nished of the view that has been taken; namely, that it was the 
plan of the sacred writers to lay down clearly the principles on 
which Christian Churches were to be formed and governed, leaving 
the mode of application of those. principles undetermined and 
discretionary.” ” 

On the ground of the unquestionable facts and principles above 
set forth the organization of our Methodist Societies, of 1784, into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the form of her polity, and the 
institution of her ministerial orders are easily vindicated. 
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faculties needs only to be stated. No assumption of such a pos- 
sibility needs any further refutation. The combinations of the 
atoms, whether in cohesive, chemical, or organic forms, can origi- 
nate no new powers, whatever powers previously latent may thus 
find the conditions of their activity. But to say that mental 
powers thus find the condition of their action is to assume their 
prior existence in the atoms. -Hence materialism, in attempting to 
account for the facts of mind on the ground of matter, is forced 
back to the impossible alternatives previously noted : either that 
the powers of the mind must exist distributively in an equal num- 
ber of atoms, or that all must exist in one atom. The absolute 
impossibility of accounting for the facts of mind on the ground of 
matter is conclusive of the falsity of materialism. 

2. Truth of Spirituality.—The materialist must face the reality 
of mental facts. That we think and reason; that we ogrrarry or 
have sensibilities which are active, not only in the secu- MENTAL FacrTs. 
lar relations of life, but also in moral and religious forms; that we 
freely determine the ends of our action and voluntarily work for 
their attainment, are as real and certain as the properties of matter 
or the forces operative in physical nature. If the properties of 
body mean a substantive matter, our mental facts mean a spiritual 
mind. Their only sufficient ground is in such a mind. We saw 
elsewhere the perplexities of materialists at this point ; how they 
confessed the impossibility of materialistic evolution, indeed, de- 
clared the utter absurdity of the theory, on the ground of the 
traditional doctrine of matter. It was openly conceded that only 
a new definition of matter, which should inciude mental facts as 
well-as the physical, could render the theory possible or even toler- 
able. But matter is not changed by any new defini- |. ouss NEW 
tion ; its properties remain the very same. Defining verinition oF 
matter in the terms of spirit does not make it spiritual beet tp 
or invest it with any of the properties of spirit. There is still the 
same contradictory opposition of the two sets of facts ; so that the 
two cannot combine in the same ground. nd it is still true that, 
if physical properties mean a substantive matter as their ground, 
mental facts mean a substantive spirit as their ground. Indeed, 
the proof of a spiritual mind in man is just as clear and sure as the 
proof of a substantive matter in the physical universe. 

In the continuity of consciousness the personal self ever abides 
as the self-conscious subject. Iam personally the same  (ocnyyrry 
in the experiences of to-day that I was in the experi- oF sELF-con- 
ences of ten, twenty, or fifty years ago. In the light daha 
of consciousness nothing is more certain to me than this fact. 
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Such is the certainty of every man respecting himself, as he gathers 
up in memory the experiences of his past life. No length of life 
nor changes of experience, however extreme, can in the least affect 
his certainty. That the personal ego ever abides as the self- 
conscious subject of the experiences of the longest life is a fact 
xo grouxp ww Which no subtlety can disturb. But it is a fact which 
MATERIALISM. can have no possible ground in materialism. The 
reason is obvious. Matter in the bodily organism of man, just as 
in every other form, is in perpetual flux and change. Not an 
atom of a present human brain will remain in it a few years hence. 
Thus in the progress of a long life many complete changes occur. 
With such changes the continuity of self-consciousness would be 
absolutely impossible on the ground of materialism. Spiritual 
mind, ever abiding in simple unity of essence, is the only possible 
ground of such consciousness. The fact of such consciousness is, 
therefore, conclusive of a spiritual mind in man. 

3. The View of Scriptwre.—The Scriptures very clearly distin- 
guish between the soul and the body, and as clearly mean the 
spirituality of the former. Such is the case in the account of the 
creation of man. Nothing less can be the meaning of his creation 
in the image of God.' There is no possible ground of a likeness 
to God in any creature without a spiritual nature. The account 
further is that God formed the body of man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, whereon 
he became a living soul. That inbreathing means the creative 
act of God whereby he gave existence to the spiritual nature of 
man. “But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” * Other words are even 
more explicit : ‘‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” * The addition 
of one more text may here suffice: ‘“‘ And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” ° 


II. Tue Immorrariry oF MIND. 

1. Spirituality as Proof of Immortality.—The argument from 
the simple spiritual unity of mind, once so much relied on as a 
proof of immortality, is now reckoned of far less weight. It is not 
of much weight as direct proof; for the dependence of the mind, 
as of every other creaturely existence, upon God requires that the 
question of its immortality be viewed in the light of his purpose 
respecting it. With such dependence upon God, in whom we live, 

1 Gen. i, 26, 27. 2 Gen. ii, 7. 3 Job xxxii, 8. 
* Eccles. xii, 7. 5 Acts vii, 59. 
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and move, and have our being,’ there is for us no immortality with- 
out his pleasure. Indirectly, however, the nature of Tenner 
the mind means much for its immortality. As asimple PROOF. 
spiritual existence it is not subject to dissolution or death in the 
manner of compound or organic existences. Nothing in any such 
instance of dissolution or death can exemplify the extinction of the 
soul of man. Its extinction must be a virtual annihilation ; and 
there is no natural evidence of such a destiny of the soul, but 
much against it. Only the clearest evidence that such is the di- 
vine pleasure could warrant the belief of it. 

2. A Question of the Divine Purpose.—As the soul is naturally 
- free from the common laws of dissolution and death, it may sur- 
vive the body and exist ina future state. There is much natural 
evidence that it will; but as its very existence is dependent upon 
God, so, as we have seen, the question of its immortality can be deter- 
mined only in view of the evidences of his pleasure respecting it. 

3. Evidences of the Divine Purpose.—The further question then 
is, What are the evidences of the divine purpose respecting the im- 
mortality of the soul? These evidences lie partly in the endow- 
ments of the soul ; pre-eminently in the economy of redemption. 

God is the original of the soul, and of the intellectual powers with 
which it is endowed. Hence it is reasonable to think iyreirzoroan 
that he intends for it the opportunity of a development FaccLmEs. 
and attainment commensurate with its powers ; indeed, it is unrea- 
sonable to think the contrary ; for without such opportunity these 
powers can have no proper end in the plan of creation and provi- 
dence. But the present life affords no such opportunity. Herein 
the most favored can only begin that intellectual life of which we 
are capable. With the many there is hardly a beginning. When 
will it be otherwise ? The higher education of the masses is a re- 
mote futurity, with little promise in it. Our civilization is largely 
in an earthly plane, and imperatively demands much labor in which 
brawn has a much larger part than brain. Surely there is in the 
purpose of God a sphere of better opportunities for the intellectual 
life of man than the present life affords ; a sphere which can be 
complete only with an immortal existence. 

The soul is morally constituted and subject to the law of duty 
and responsibility. No life ever attains a degree of per- wort. EN- 
fection above such obligation: so high and exacting, . « DOWMENTE 
is this law. If it should follow that there is no perfect life, it 
may be for the reason that in our present state duty is beset with 
severe trials. Many strive after such a life, strive earnestly and 
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persistently, and through great sacrifice and the loftiest moral hero- 
ism reach a high state of virtue. They come to the end of life in 
possession of the divinest graces. Shall such attainments perish in 
death ? Shall the unyielding fidelity, the enduring fortitude, the 
conquering heroism, the pure flame of love, the charity which 
makes glad the heart of many, the graces which bless the vision of 
angels and merit the benediction of God—shall all these perish in 
the hour of death ? No: reason and religion, the character of 
God and the interests of the moral universe, answer, No. There 
must be another life in which such graces shall still live, and such 
souls receive the reward of the heavenly Father, who is not un- 
righteous to forget their work and labor of love.’ 

Even the fact of sin points to a future existence. Sin itself wit- 
nesses to the high grade of our endowments, and to 
the sacredness of our moral obligations. The conscious- 
ness of sin is anticipative of a future state of retribution. The 
many instances of unpunished sin in the present life unerringly 
point to such a future state. The divine equity confirms the an- 
ticipation of the awakened conscience. 

It may be said, in the way of objection to the views above pre- 
xoriczoran sented, that in the light of Scripture a future existence 
opsection. opens to the evil no opportunity for a perfected intel- 
lectual and moral life. This fact, however, cannot invalidate the 
inference of such an existence from the intellectual and moral en- 
dowments of the soul, as above stated. It is simply a case of the 
forfeiture of great opportunities. There is such a possibility in our 
responsible life. Moral freedom is inseparable from such a life ; and 
the possibility of such forfeiture is inseparable from our freedom. 

The common aspiration for immortality is strong and persistent 
pesine vor —sHhrough all stages and conditions of life. Nothing can 
IMMORTALITY. repress it except the hopeless sense of an unrecoverable 
forfeiture of future well-being. The truer and nobler the moral 
life, the clearer and wider the sweep of spiritual vision, the nearer 
the approach to God and truth, the closer the assimilation to the 
divine, the inteng’er is the longing for immortality. This longing 
must be a divine implanting in the soul, and hence cannot be a 
delusion. God must intend its satisfaction in a future existence. 

A future existence is the common faith of mankind, The notion 
of that existence is often obscure ; still it is everywhere present and 
rue common persistent. There must be a sufficient reason for such 
atte a belief. It must be either an instinctive faith, or an 
intuition of the reason, or an inheritance from an original revela- 

1 Heb. vi, 10. 
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ESCHATOLOGY. 


EscHATOLOGY is the doctrine of the last things, and comprises 
the questions respecting the intermediate state, the second advent, 
the resurrection, the judgment, and the destinies of the evil and 
the good. Underlying these questions, however, is the deeper one 
of a future existence, without the truth of which they have for us 
no interest—indeed, no reality—but with the truth of which they 
have for us the deepest concern. In view of such facts it is proper, 
first of all, to consider the question of a future existence. 


CHAPTER I. 
FUTURE EXISTENCE. 


THE doctrine of a future existence properly includes two ques- 
tions : one respecting the spirituality of mind ; the other respecting 
its immortality. The relation of the former to the latter will ap- 
pear in the dischssion. 


TI. Tue SprriruALity oF MIND. 


So much was said upon this question in our anthropological ar- 
gument for the truth of theism that the less is here required. 

1. Falsity of Materialism.—Materialism is an unprovable hy- 
pothesis. It is such because, in order to the proof, it. warmrranism 
must be shown, not only that mental facts have an ade- UNPROVABLE. 
quate ground in matter, but also that they have their actual source 
in matter. Neither is a possibility. We have no empirical knowl- 
edge of matter as a substantive reality. On the observation of 
its properties or phenomena our reason affirms it to be such a real- 
ity. But materialism can admit no such form of reason. Its 
purely empirical philosophy limits knowledge to the mere surface 
. of things. It deals with phenomena, and can know nothing deeper. 
Hence it cannot even affirm the reality of matter; much less, 
discover therein the adequate ground of mental facts. Nor can it 
show that such facts spring from matter. It may be shown that 
certain actions of the brain or sensory nerves are coincident with 
certain mental activities ; but not the slightest proof could thus be 
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furnished that the former are the cause of the latter ; not any more, 
indeed, than that the latter are the cause of the former. Such co 
incidence cannot be made to mean any thing more than a present 
conditioning relation of the nervous organism to such mental activi- 
ties ; but such relation is utterly short of being their ground. A 
spiritual nature in man is the only adequate ground of mental facts. 
That its presence cannot be discovered in any empirical way is no 
proof against its existence. 

The scientific definitions of matter and mind give us two distinct 
rwosersor and widely different sets of facts : the physical and the 
FACTS. mental. Their difference is so real and deep that they 
must have essentially different grounds. Otherwise, we might 
interchange their definitions or use either for both. Materialism 
assumes this right. ‘‘In itself it is of little moment whether we 
express the phenomena of matter in the terms of spirit, or the 
phenomena of spirit in the terms of matter: matter may be re- 
garded as a form of thought, thought may be regarded as a prop- 
erty of matter—each statement has a certain relative truth. But 
SER AEr Ge with a view to the progress of science, the materialistic 
MATERIALISM. terminology is in every way to be preferred.”' Mate- 
rialism is constrained to assume all this. Thatit is soconstrained is 
conclusive of its falsity. ‘The phenomena of matter cannot be ex- 
pressed in the terms of spirit ; neither can the phenomena of spirit 
be expressed in the terms of matter. To attempt it is to ignore all 
the laws of scientific definition. Materialism is constrained, as ap- 
pears in the above citation, to prefer the materialistic terminology, 
and thus to dismiss all terms expressive of the activities of mind in 
the forms of thought, sensibility, and volition. All must be reduced 
to the physical plane, and expressed in the terms of matter. Such 
necessity is quite conclusive of the falsity of materialism. 

Materialism cannot account for the facts of mind. Any attempt 
no accounr to render such account must proceed either on the 
vacre. t~ ground of the ultimate particles of matter or on some 
MATTER. form of their combination. In the light of reason it is 
not possible that the primary atoms, as discrete entities, should be 
the original of mental facts. The possibility would mean either a 
distribution of the mental powers to as many separate atoms, or 
that one atom should possess the wealth of a mind. Neither is 
possible. With such a distribution of the faculties there could be 
no unity of action between them, and hence no mental life; for 
such a life is possible only with the element of unity. That 
a single atom cannot be the seat of a complete set of mental 

1 Huxley : Lay Sermons, pp. 145, 146. 
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Here are the words of God to Moses: ‘‘I am the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”! He 
} IN THE OLD 

says, not that I was their God when they were living, = TStamenr. 
nor that I shall be such after their resurrection, but, I am their 
God. Such, however, he could not be if they were out 
of conscious existence. An unconscious state in them 
must have debarred the divine relation which the words mean. 
This is manifest in our Lord’s comment upon them: ‘‘ He is not 
the God of the dead, but the God of the living.”* This clearly 
means the conscious existence of disembodied spirits. 
In a season of deep mental perplexity and trouble the 
Psalmist finds comfort in God: “‘My flesh and my heart faileth : 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion forever.” * 
Such a faith apprehends no mental extinction in death. 
“‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” * If materialism be 
true the whole man must perish in death, and there can be no 
ground for any such distinction between the body and the spirit 
as this text makes. Nor could it besaid that the spirit returns to 
God in theevent of death if its conscious life then per- 
ishes. In very bold words Isaiah pictures the downfall 
and death of Nebuchadnezzar, and his greeting in sheol by the 
royal tyrants who had fallen and gone down thither before him.° 
No license of rhetorical figure could allow such picturing by a 
sacred writer who did not believe in the conscious existence of dis- 
embodied spirits. Indeed, if there be not such an existence the 
whole representation was false to the truth, and gave support to the 
popular faith which was false. 

<‘ And fear not them which kill the body, but‘are not able to kill 
the soul.”* But if there is no conscious existence in  qy rue New 
the disembodied state, to kill the body is to kill the 7Stament. 
soul also. Yet while man can kill the body he is powerless to kill 
the soul. The appearance of Moses and Elias in the 
scene of the transfiguration is conclusive of the con- 
scious state of the dead.” On the denial of such a state there is no 
interpretation of the words of our Lord to the Sadducees.* The 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus means the conscious existence 
of disembodied spirits.’ Such, too, is the meaning of peak 
the words of our Lord to the dying thief: ‘‘ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” ? When dying Stephen prayed, 

1 Exod. iii, 6. 2 Mark xii, 27. 3 Psa. xxiii, 26. 4 Eccles. xii, 7. 
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“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,”! it was in no thought of an 
immediate state of extinction, but in the full assurance of an im- 
mediate entrance into a happy life. In the view of 
Paul, to be absent from the body, as in the state of 
death, is to be present with the Lord.* But to be thus present 
with the Lord is certainly to be in a conscious state: ‘For I am 
in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ ; which is far better.”* But Paul could not think an un- 
conscious state better than the present life in the service of Christ ; 
hence he must have thought the intermediate state to 
be one of conscious existence. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth ;”* that is, from the time 
of their death. This is the truth of a conscious state of disem- 
bodied spirits. 

3. Review of Objections.—One objection is based on texts which 
one on cen. set forth death as the termination of all mental . actiy- 
tain 5x18. ity or knowledge. ‘There are texts according to which 
the dead know not any thing; the same thing befalleth man and 
beast ; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; so that man hath no 
pre-eminence above a beast.’ Such texts are easily and properly 
interpreted on the ground that they describe the state of the dead 
simply in its relation to the present life. In this sense there is a 
complete ending of human life. Any interpretation which ren- 
ders these texts inconsistent with our personal consciousness in the 
intermediate state must render them equally inconsistent with any 
and all future existence. There is no need thus to place them in 
contradiction to the pervasive sense of the Scriptures. 

It is objected that such a conscious state is an impossibility. 
assuuenm- First of all, this objection is based on the ground of 
possiBiLity. materialism; but, as that ground is false, so far it 
is nugatory. In another view, much may be said against the possi- 
bility of a conscious mental life in a disembodied state, since the 
present conditions of such a life cannot there exist; but all that 
can really be meant is, that we are ignorant of the modes of mental 
activity in that state. In truth, we are equally ignorant of the 
modes of such activity in the present life. Familiarity with the 
facts of such activities means nothing as to a knowledge of their 
modes. Indeed, the idea of the mental life of an unbodied spirit 
is no more a mystery for our thought than the idea of such a life | 
in an embodied spirit. Hence this objection, which depends wholly 
upon the limitation of our knowledge, is utterly groundless. No 
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philosophy within our reach can deny the possibility of a conscious 
life in the intermediate state. 

Some who hold the consciousness of the soul in the intermediate 
state reduce its mental life to very narrow limits, for yor 4 very 
the reason that it is deprived of the organs of sense- NARRow Lire. 
perception, and therefore of all the forms of knowledge thus ren- 
dered possible. We have no warrant for the assumption of such 
limitation, because we know nothing of the capabilities, certainly 
nothing against the large capabilities, of knowledge in an unbodied 
spirit. The angels are without corporeity ; yet we do not think of 
them as limited to a very narrow mental life. Indeed, theirs is a 
very large mental life. No doubt such is the possibility, and such 
the actuality, of the life of the soul in the intermediate state. 


III. Not A PROBATIONARY STATE. 


1. Significant Silence of Scripture.-—The Scriptures make no 
announcement of any probation after the present life. The merest 
suggestion of such a state isall that may reasonably be claimed ; and 
rarely is any thing more actually claimed. As to any explicit utter- 
ance in favor of asecond probation, there isadead silence yoy ay ux- 
of the Scriptures. How is this? Probation, with its P£crt worp. 
privileges and responsibilities, very deeply concerns us. No period 
of our existence is fraught with deeper interest. The Scriptures- 
are replete with such views of our present probation. They con- 
stantly press it upon our attention as involving the most solemn 
responsibilities of the present life and the profoundest  yranine oF 
interests of the future life. Inafuture probation there T® Fact. 
must be a renewal of all that so deeply concerns a present proba- 
tion ; yet there is not an explicit word respecting it. Such silence 
of the Scriptures is utterly irreconcilable with the reality of such a 
probation. 

2. Clear Sense of Scripture.—The urgency with which the Script- 
ures press the importance of improving the present iiss on 
opportunities of salvation deny us all hope of a future — presenr op- 
probation. A few texts will make this position fear- "O°" 
fully sure: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the graye, whither thou goest.”' ‘‘The night cometh, 
when no man can work.”? ‘Then Jesus said unto them, Yet a 
little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you: for he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have the light, believe in 

1 Eccles. ix, 10. ® John ix, 4. 
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the light, that ye may be the children of light.”" “ Therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. For if the word 
spoken by angels was steadfast, and every transgression and dis- 
obedience received a just recompense of reward ; how shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?’’” The many texts 
which assure us of salvation on our repentance and faith, but either 
directly or by implication deny it to us on the refusal or neglect 
of such terms, equally affirm the same truth. It suffices that we 
give a few by reference.’ 

The deeds for which we shall render an account at the judgment, 
Seng, font according to which our destiny shall be determined, 
or tue pres- are deeds of the present life. There isnot the slightest 
este reference to any other. Many texts might easily be 
cited in proof of these statements. However, they are so surely 
true that one may suffice: ‘‘For we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad.”* If there be a future probation we would rationally 
think of it as continuing until the final judgment. On every reason- 
able view of it, the responsible deeds of the great majority of man- 
kind would be incalculably more numerous therein than such deeds 
of the present life. Yet in all the texts which set forth the final 
judgment, many of which are very specific as to the deeds for 
which account shall be rendered, there is not the slightest reference 
to.any other deeds than those of the present life. This fact is most 
conclusive against a second probation. , 

3. The Question Respecting the Heathen.—A second probation is 
specially maintained in behalf of the heathen. Much that is plau- 
sible may be said in support of this view ; and the more as against 
any doctrine or system of doctrines which denies the possibility of 
their salvation. We have no responsible part in any such issue, as 
we hold no such doctrine. The question before us is, not the rea- 
sons which may be urged in favor of a future probation of the 
heathen, but the sense of the Scriptures respecting such a proba- 
tion. 

In the light of the Scriptures there is a distinction between 
pecressor the heathen and such as have the law of God in 
GUILT. the form of a divine revelation, and between those 
under the Jewish economy and those under the Christian, as it 
respects the degree of guilt and the severity of future punishment.’ 
1 John xii, 35, 36. * Heb. ii, 1-8. * Mark xvi, 15, 16; John iii, 14-16, 18, 36. 
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tion. On no other ground can its universality be explained. But 
from whichever, it must be from God in a manner which makes 
it an expression of his purpose of our immortality. 

The value of faith in immortality evinces its objective truth. 
We all need its practical influence. Society needs it. yarug or THE 
The state needsit. Without this faith the motives of a FA!TH- 
true and good life are infinitely lowered. The true worth of man 
departs. There is no longer any sphere for that practical faith 
which may inspire and sustain any high endeavor either for one’s 
own moral good or for the good of others. The noblest characters 
of history, the statesmen of the loftiest patriotism, the philanthro- 
pists of abounding charities, have been the creation of a faith in 
immortality. The benevolent enterprises which bless so many, the 
charities so opulent in grateful ministries, have the same inspiration. 
The pre-eminent beneficences of Christianity evince the power of 
this faith. “‘ Lucian, the universal scoffer, saw in Christianity 
only one of the numberless follies of his time. His mocking spirit, 
while contemning all religions, sobered into candor by acknowledg- 
ing the benevolence of the Christians, and he testifies to the power 
of their belief in immortality to keep them steadfast, and cause 
them to abound in all helpfulness and kindness.”’ How is this ? 
Are we so constituted that faith in a delusion is necessary to all that 
js truest and best in human life ? It cannot be. Hence our immor- 
tality must be divinely purposed, and therefore must be a truth. 

There are few texts of Scripture in which our immortality is 
directly asserted ; yet its truth is ever present in both ye vw or 
Testaments, but with the clearer unfolding in the ‘SRIPTURE. 
New.? Without the truth of immortality the deepest, divinest 
verities of Christianity must be denied. No place can remain for a 
divine incarnation in the person of the Son of God, or for an atone- 
ment for sin in the voluntary sacrifice of himself. If we are to 
perish utterly in the event of death we need no salvation from a 
future wrath, no Saviour who shall bring us to future blessedness. 
Hence it is that the central truths of our Christian soteriology mean 
the immortality of the soul. 


Plato: Pheedon, or the Immortality of the Soul; Butler: Of a Future Life, 
Analogy, part i, chap. i; Addison: Immateriality of the Soul, “¢ Spectator,” 
No. 111; Channing: Immortality, Works, vol. iv, pp. 169-182 ; Drew: Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Human Soul; Perowne: Immortality, Hulsean 
Lectures, 1868; Paine: Soul and Instinct, Physiologically Distinguished from 
Materialism ; Lee: The Immortality of the Soul; Nordhoff: God and the 
Future Life ; Foster: Beyond the Grave. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


THE question of an intermediate state concerns the condition 
of the dead between death and the resurrection. There 
THE DOCTRINE: js no place for such a question in religions which 
know nothing of the resurrection or the judgment. It is not clear 
that the Jews, particularly in their earlier history, possessed these 
truths in a manner to give them any definite view of such a state. 
Such may have been the case with the specially enlightened, but 
perry could hardly have been so with the mass of the people. 
curistian. There is, however, an open place for such a question in 
Christianity. As the resurrection and final judgment of the dead 
are therein clearly set forth, so the state of souls during the interval 
between death and these epochal events is properly viewed as an 
intermediate state. The peculiarities of a disembodied existence 
of souls constitute it such a state. 
I. QUESTION OF AN INTERMEDIATE PLACE. 

This is the question whether the souls of the dead go at once to 
the places of final destiny, or to a place distinct therefrom, where 
they remain until the resurrection. 

1. In the View of the Scriptures.—We find no clear light upon 
suvonann this subject in the Old Testament. Therein the place 
HADES. of the dead is usually designated by the term SNv— 
sheol, rendered adj¢—hades—in the Septuagint. Hades is used in 
the New Testament in much the same sense as sheol in the Old. 
In our version of the Scriptures both words are mostly rendered 
hell. Sheol means a dark under-world. In the popular thought of 
the Jews it was located somewherein or under the earth, and was 
the common receptacle of the dead without respect to any distinc- 
tion of character, but divided into two compartments : one, a place 
of happiness for the good; the other, a place of misery for the 
evil. It is not clear that in the popular thought of the Jews, par- 
ticularly in their earlier history, there was any other place of 
future destiny. However, such a fact could have no doctrinal sig- 


nificance, for they were not an inspired people, and hence could err 
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just as Christian people do, and even more readily, as they had a 
less perfect revelation. It need not be questioned that 

the Old Testament contains the idea of a higher place PLACE FOR 
of destiny for the good than sheol represents, nor that =” °°” 
some minds attained to this idea; but such a fact is entirely con- 
sistent with an intermediate place, and therefore means nothing 
against it. It is apparent in the New Testament, and quite clear 
in the words of Josephus,’ that in the time of our Lord the Jews, 
many of them at least, believed in the resurrection and the judg- 
ment, but they might still believe, or believe not, that the dead re- 
mained in an intermediate place until they went to the places of 
final destiny. Hence nothing yet appears that is at all clear or 
decisive respecting the real question of an intermediate place. 

Even in the eschatology of the New Testament we find nothing 
decisive on this question. Most that we notice herein — ypw rsra- 
has respect to the good. That there is for them a MENT VIEW 
higher place of destiny than either sheol or hades represents is most 
certain ; but this fact is entirely consistent with an intermediate 
place, and therefore decides nothing. 

The case of Lazarus seems to favor the view of an intermediate 
place, as we can hardly think the bosom of Abraham, to —guggusrive 
which he was taken, is the true heaven of the good.” Facts. 
The same is true of the words of our Lord to the dying thief : “ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” * In some of its uses para- 
dise has a lower meaning than the true heaven ; besides, Christ did 
not ascend to the latter on that day. Other texts, seen BUGS 
however, seem to favor the opposite view ; that is, that GESTIONS. 
the good go at once to the true heaven. In his dying vision Stephen 
saw heaven open, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God ; 
and he died, calling upon God, and saying, “* Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.”* The answer to this prayer seems to mean his immediate 
reception into the true heaven. In the view of Paul, to be absent 
from the body is to be present with the Lord ; * that is, when the 
good die they go at once to be with Christ. And as he is surely in 
the true heaven, seemingly these words oppose the view of an inter- 
mediate place for the good. We have thus presented the two sides 
of the question ; and so we leave it without any concern for the 
result ; for it is without practical interest. 

2. In the Faith of the Church.—In the earlier history of the 
Church the’ doctrine of an intermediate place was widely held. 
This was very natural to the circumstances. On the other hand, 
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the minds of both Jewish and Gentile converts were very fully 
prepossessed with the idea of the under-world as the 
place of disembodied spirits ; on the other, it was clear 
to them that the Scriptures reveal a higher and more glorious world 
as the place of blessedness after the resurrection. The doctrine of 
an intermediate place was the natural result of these facts. In 
later times the Romanist doctrine of purgatory strongly supported 
the same view. But the Churches of the Reformation 
rejected it ; and their strong revolt from the doctrine of 
purgatory probably had some influence in the determination of their 
action. Since then the Protestant Churches have mostly rejected 
the doctrine of an intermediate place. 


EARLIER VIEW. 


LATER VIEW. 


II. A Stare or Conscious EXISTENCE. 

1. The Common Christian Faith.—That the intermediate state is 
one of conscious existence has been the common Christian faith. 
Exceptions have been so rare that they scarcely require notice. It 
is difficult to see how there could be any in the case of such as ac- 
cept the authority of the Scriptures: so clear is their testimony to 
the truth of such an existence. 

At the present time, however, some maintain the cessation 
anopposine Of our personal existence in the event of death. 
VIEW. Many of the advocates of this view are materialists, 
and maintain their doctrine on materialistic ground. On such 
ground we are held to be naturally mortal in our whole being ; 
hence an extinction of our personal or conscious life is the imme- 
diate consequence of death. It follows that the future life which 
the Scriptures reveal is the gift of God through Christ. Such it 
is, not only as a state of blessedness, but also as a conscious ex- 
istence. But this giftis denied to the wicked ; therefore there is 
for them no future existence. Such as hold the resurrection of 
the wicked equally deny their immortality. The view is that 
they are raised up, not for an abiding existence, but for a speedy 
doom of annihilation. The doctrine is maintained in opposition to 
the doctrine of future punishment. 

We have already shown the falsity of materialism, and therefore 
ONRISE need no further refutation of this doctrine, so far as it 
GROUNDS. is based on such ground. And so far asit assumes the 
support of the Scriptures it is easily refuted by a presentation of 
texts which clearly mean the consciousness of the soul in the inter- 
mediate state. 

2. The Clear Sense of Scripture.—We first adduce a few texts 


from the Old Testament in support of the view here maintained. 
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There is, however, no distinction as it respects their amenability 
to the same judgment for the deeds of the present life, , coynoy 

or the determination of their final destiny according to 4M®NaBmry. 
the same. On these points the words of St. Paul are most explicit. 
In the first place, he sets forth a moral responsibility under the 
light of nature.’ That such is his meaning is perfectly clear in the 
passage given by reference. Then we have his declaration of the 
divine equity in the judgment and destiny of men, without any 
distinction as between Jew and Gentile.? And finally we have these 
explicit words: ‘‘ For as many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law ; and as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law. . . in the day when God shall judge the se- 
crets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my gospel.”* Such 
is clearly the doctrine of St. Paul, and it is impossible to read 
into his words the meaning of a second probation for the heathen 
world. 

The facts above presented are so conclusive against the assump- 
tion of a future probation that opposing texts, for which nothing 
more can reasonably be claimed than the suggestion of such a pro- 
bation, are without weight in the issue. This is true of oye unpar- 
the text respecting the sin against the Holy Ghost.‘ Only ovasix six. 
a part of it need be cited: “‘ But whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, nei- 
ther in the world to come.”’ It is assumed that these words imply 
a possible forgiveness of all sins in afuture state, except the speci- 
fied sin of blasphemy. Surely this is slender ground on which to 
base a future probation. The words, ‘neither in the world to 
come,” may mean, not a future state in distinction from the present, 
but simply the absolute irremissibility of the one speci-  gaarinas oF 
fied sin. Further, any interpretation of the text in THE CASE. 
favor of a future probation must concede it the meaning of eternal 
punishment—the very doctrine against which such probation is 
maintained. And who knows how many finally commit the sin that 
never hath forgiveness ? If it is true that some think this a very 
rare sin, it is equally true that others think it very common with 
the finally incorrigible ; so that the promise of gain is not enough 
to justify the assumption of a future probation on such slight 
ground, ‘ 

The ground is equally slight in the text wherein it is said that 
Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison.” Some of 
the best commentators say that the words, ‘‘ he went and preached,” 

1 Rom. i, 18-21. 2 Rom. ii, 6-11. 5 Rom.-ii, 12-16. 
* Matt. xii, 31, 82. 51 Pet. iii, 18-20. 
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mean simply, he preached. But how ? Not in person, but by the 
rHE spirits iw Spirit. And to whom ? To those who were disobedient 
PRISON. in the time of Noah. It may have been then that 
Christ preached to them by the Spirit, either through his strivings 
with them’ or in the preaching of Noah.’ Hence the assumption 
that Christ went and preached in hades has slight warrant in this 
text. That he there preached the Gospel has no warrant. Further, 
the narrow limits of this preaching, whatever or wherever it was, 
allows no ground for the assumption of a common preaching of 
the Gospel to the spirits of the dead. Indeed, the obscurity of the 
text and the uncertainty of its meaning, which appear in the diver- 
sities of its interpretation, allow it no doctrinal weight in favor of 
a future probation. 

4. Not a Purgatorial State.—Purgatory, as an assumed Christian 
doctrine, is peculiar to Romanism. It has no place in the creed 
of any other Church, though in some it may be held by individ- 
ual members. In Romanism Christians compose two 
classes: the imperfect, and the truly good. The 
former have impurities which must be cleansed away, and venial 
sins which must be expiated in penal suffering, in order to a meet- 
ness for heaven. Even the truly good, while free from the guilt 
of mortal sins, yet bave deserts of temporal punishment which must 
be expiated. Purgatory provides for both classes, as in its penal 
and purifying fires both may attain to a fitness for heaven. But 
it provides only for such as the Romish Church recognizes as Chris- 
tians ; therefore it has no connection with the doctrine of a second 
probation. 

It is a part of the doctrine that purgatory is in some respects 
iwtue nanps SUbject to the Church. By prayers, and alms, and 
OF THE masses its penal sufferings may be mitigated or the 
ee hour of release hastened. The doctrine has been a 
fruitful source of revenue ; a mighty power of oppression and ex- 
tortion that has not remained unused. Hardly any other doctrine 
has such proportion or such potency in the Papal sys- 
tem. Yet there is but slight pretension to any Script- 
ure ground of the doctrine. Indeed, there is no such ground. It 
may be found in Homer, and Plato, and Virgil, and other classical 
writers, but not in the Scriptures. It was unknown to the early 
Church ; assumed no definite form until late in the fourth cent- 
ury ; and was first decreed as an article of faith by the Council 
of Florence in the fifteenth century. The doctrine is openly false 
to the soteriology of the Gospel, according to which we are saved, 

' Gen. vi, 3. yh 2 Oho tnt s) 
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completely saved, from the guilt and pollution of sin through the 
blood of Christ and the sanctification of the Spirit. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 


THERE was a first advent of Christ, when he came as the Messiah. 
That coming was in the mode of an incarnation, in order to the re- 
demption of the world. There is another coming of Christ which, 
in distinction from the first, we call the second advent. Its prom- 
inence in the Scriptures and in Christian thought justifies such 
designation. 


I. DocTRINE OF THE ADVENT. 


The doctrine of the advent is concerned with the manner of 
Christ’s second coming—whether it will be personal and visible or 
merely in a spiritual or providential mode ; also with the time of 
his coming, particularly whether it shall be premillennial or post- 
millennial. The last question must be determined in view of the 
concomitants of the advent. 

1. A Personal, Visible Coming of Christ.—There are some signs 
of a present tendency of thought away from the traditional doctrine 
of a personal, visible advent, in favor of a merely spiritual or proy- 
an opposing dential manifestation. The prevalence of the new view 
VIEW. would carry with it a recasting of the traditional doctrines 
of the general resurrection and the final judgment, or, rather, the 
elimination of these doctrines. We see no sufficient reason for the 
acceptance of this view, and therefore adhere to the manner of the 
advent so long held in the faith of the Church. That the Script- 
ures set forth the coming of Christ as in a personal, visible manner 
can hardly be questioned. Indeed, such expression of it seems so 
definite and clear as to leave no place for the opposing view. A few 
texts will suffice for the presentation of this point. 

We have the deep words of Christ respecting his going to pre- 
worps orour Pare a place for his disciples and his coming again to 
LORD. receive them unto himself: ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions : if it were not so, I would have told you. I goto 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto myself ; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.”' These words are clear in themselves, and 
clear beyond question when read in the light of the ascension of 

1 John xiv, 2, 8. 
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Christ and the promise of his coming again: ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this same Jesus, which is taken 
up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
geen him go into heaven.”! Here are the very going and coming 
again which Christ promised in the text before cited. His going was 
personal and visible, and the promise is that his coming again shall 
be in like manner. 

The long-hidden purpose of God respecting the redemption of the 
world ‘“‘is now made manifest by the appearing—rq¢ APOSTOLIC 
émidavelac—of our Saviour Jesus Christ,”* which cer- WORDS. 
tainly was a personal, visible coming. Then why shall not the 
<¢ appearing—émpdvecav—of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” * for which we look, be personal and visible ? Many such 
texts might be adduced, but it will suffice that we add a few simply 
by reference.‘ If such texts are in themselves less explicit than 
some above cited, yet when read in the light of the former, as 
they should be, they clearly mean the same manner of the coming 
of Christ. 

A point is sometimes made on the meaning of parousia—rapovoia, 
from Tragetvac—a word not rarely rendered in the sense 
of the coming of Christ. The point is, that the word 
means simply to be present with, not any act of coming. That it 
means to be present with is manifest in its composition, but that it 
means only this is contrary to fact. It is not rarely used in the 
sense of coming and arriving. There are instances in which such 
must be its meaning.’ So there are uses of the word in application 
to Christ which must mean more than his presence with us ; in- 
deed, must mean his personal coming to us in order to his presence 
with us.° Perhaps the full meaning of the word in such use is a 
personal coming of Christ to be abidingly present with his people. 
And this accords strictly with the meaning of various texts which 
set forth his coming;’ but we can no more eliminate from the 
word the meaning of his personal coming to us than that of his 
presence with us. 

2. Theory of a Merely Figurative Sense.—A figurative sense of 
the second advent is opposed to the literal sense ; that is, it denies 
a literal coming of Christ, and limits the whole account of it to the 
meaning of some purely spiritual work or specially providential 


PAROUSIA. 
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interposition in the history of the Church. This was the position 
of a type of Universalism which, fifty years ago, was strong enough 
in some parts of our own country to make itself known. There is 
much less of it now. As this school denied all future punishment 
crounp or it was compelled to deny the traditional view of the sec- 
tue MaoRY. ond advent. ‘The contention against it was based largely 
on the discourse of our Lord respecting the destruction of the tem- 
ple." The endeavor was to find therein, together with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the fulfillment of all that the Scriptures say 
respecting the second advent. At the present time some who have 
no sympathy with such a type of Universalism, nor indeed with any 
other, yet hold the same narrow view respecting the subject of that 
notable discourse. Such may consistently believe in other comings 
of Christ, and even in a final coming; but after a figurative inter- 
pretation of that discourse, so far as it relates to the coming of 
Christ, they may so interpret all that the Scriptures say elsewhere 
respecting his second coming, and thus deny a personal, visible 
advent. 

The interpretation of that discourse on the ground of a literal 
advent is not without difficulty; but a theory which 
must interpret all that the Scriptures say upon the sub- 
ject in a figurative sense involyes much greater difficulty. This 
may be seen in the light of the evidences of a literal advent already 
adduced. ; 

Respecting the discourse of our Lord, a central point of the issue 
our rorv’s _ lies in these words: ‘ Verily I say unto you, This gen- 
Discoursk. —_ eration shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” ? 
In the preceding part the coming of Christ is set forth in such 
forms of expression as the Scriptures elsewhere employ in setting 
forth the final advent. The following points are then made: That 
coming of Christ occurred in the time of the generation then liy- 
ing, the proof of which is in the words above cited ; that coming 
was purely figurative in its mode, not in any sense literal ; there- 
fore, all that the Scriptures say respecting the final advent may be 
POINTS IN interpreted in a like figurative manner. Two points 
leave: are made in behalf of a literal sense of the final advent. 
The first assumes a double sense of our Lord’s prophetic utterances, 
or a blending of the consummation of the world’s history with the 
destruction of the temple and the consummation of the J ewish 
economy. The second assumes that the word generation, as used 
in the above citation, means the Jewish race, not the Jews then 
living. Hence, as this race still exists and may exist even to the 
' Matt. xxiv, xxv. * Matt. xxiv, 84. 
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~ end of time, the coming of our Lord, which he sets forth, would 
not be separated from his final advent, but would remain one with 
it. Much may be said against both of these points, but we think 
them less objectionable than any theory which requires the inter- 
pretation of all the Scriptures say respecting the second advent in 
a purely figurative sense. Stock or race is a fully recognized mean- 
ing of the original word, yeved, in both its classical and biblical 
uses. The continuance of this race, despite its dispersions and tribu- 
lations, is one of the wonders of human history, and might well 
have been included in the subjects of our Lord’s far-reaching 
prophecies. 

3. The Premillennial Theory.—The theory is that Christ will 
come personally at the inception of the millennium and reign on 
earth for a thousand years. Such is the central 
assumption, and so far there is much unity of 
faith among premillennialists, while on subordinate points there 
are many diversities of view. Some think that the martyrs will be 
raised at this advent, and will reign with Christ ; others, that all 
the saints will then be raised, that they may share in the glory of 
his kingdom. This advent will inaugurate the millennial life of 
the Church, and this reign will be the chief agency through which 
the triumph of Christianity shall be achieved. Our concern, how- 
ever, is specially, almost wholly, with the question of a premillen- 
nial advent. 

The chief reliance of the theory is upon a single passage of 
Scripture. This may be said, first, that the passage —_sorirrcre 
contains not a word respecting any advent of Christ, nor ——- GROPN?- 
a word respecting his reigning personally on the earth. Further, 
it is in a highly figurative or symbolical book, and is itself highly 
symbolical. Consequently the construction of a theory of the 
advent on such ground is without the warrant of any principle 
of doctrinal formation, and the more certainly so as there are many 
explicit texts on that subject. So far as the passage relates to the 
resurrection, it will be considered in our treatment of that question. 


THE THEORY. 


Il. Tue ADVENT IN THE LIGHT OF ITS CONCOMITANTS. 


By the concomitants of the advent we mean the great facts of es- 
chatology which shall be cotemporary with it or immediately fol- 
low it. 

1. The General Resurrection.—The Scriptures place the coming 
of Christ in close time-relation with the resurrection. ‘‘ The hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
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voice, and shall come forth.””’ These are the words of Christ him- 
ovurtorv's self. It is true that they do not formally name his ad- 
PORES vent, but they clearly imply it. He had just declared 
himself invested with the power of judgment, the final and supreme 
exercise of which is frequently set forth in connection with his ad- 
vent. Further, that the dead shall hear his voice associates the 
resurrection with his advent. This is a general resurrection in the 
vurtHeR  1Ullest sense of the term. Some texts set forth the 
ee. resurrection of the righteous only, but in the most gen- 
eral sense, and formally associate it with the coming of Christ.’ 
That the wicked rise at the same time is made certain by the words 
of Christ above cited ; so that we still have a general resurrection 
in connection with his coming. ‘‘I charge thee therefore before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing and his kingdom.”* The dead must be 
raised prior to their judgment ; and the text properly means all the 
dead. ‘These facts place the general resurrection in close connection 
with the coming of Christ. 

2 The Final Judgment.—lt is a truth of the Scriptures that 
curist rue - Christ shall finally judge the human race: ‘“‘ For the 
eUnaE: Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.”* ‘‘ Because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom 
he hath ordained.”* ‘For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” ° 

A few texts will suffice to show the coincidence of the final judg- 
covcwenr ment with the second advent. We first adduce the 
with THE AD- Closing paragraph of that notable discourse of our Lord 
oe which began with the destruction of the temple.” The 
citation may be omitted, since the facts which it sets forth are 
familiar. The passage is too broad in its scope for any limitation 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. There is the coming of Christ in 
his glory, with all the holy angels; the gathering of all nations 
before him ; the judgment of all; the final destinies of all. No 
events in the destruction of Jerusalem could fulfill the scope of 
these facts. That fulfillment is possible only with the final advent 
of our Lord and the judgment of mankind. Hence the passage 
places these events in close connection. The same is true of a 
similar text, in which there is a like judgment of men at the com- 
ing of Christ, and a punishment of the wicked when he shall come 

1 John v, 28, 29. 21 Cor. xv, 22, 28; 1 Thess. iv, 15-17. 
22 Dim, 1V, 2. 4 John v, 22. 5 Acts xvii, 31. 
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to be glorified in his saints.’ A text before cited in proof of the 
time-association of the resurrection with the second advent 
equally proves such association of the final judgment: ‘I charge 
thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom.”? 
The quick mean all who shall be living at the time of the ad- 
vent, and the dead, all who have previously died. Hence the 
text sets forth the final judgment as a concomitant of the second 
advent. 

3. The End of the World.—The second advent will be in the 
consummation of the world’s history. ‘‘ But this man, goss co qx 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat ADVENT. 
down on the right hand of God ; from henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.”* This text surely means that 
Christ will administer the affairs of his kingdom, even to the end, 
from his throne in heaven ; and this fact places his advent at the 
end of the world. “‘ Whom the heaven must receive, until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets, since the world began.” * These words 
mean that Christ shall remain in heaven until the fulfillment of all 
the prophecies ; and this fulfillment will not be complete until the 
consummation of the world’s history. Thus again the second 
advent is placed at the end of the world. 

The same fact is made plain by the words of St. Peter. He 
forewarns the Church of certain scoffers who should yy5 worns or 
come, saying, ‘‘ Where is the promise of his coming ? PETER. © 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation.” Peter answers them before- 
hand. They would come with the understanding that the end of 
the world would be coincident with the coming of Christ. Hence 
their objection : all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning ; there are no signs of the world’s dissolution ; it will abide 
forever ; hence Christ will never come. Peter answers in two 
points: first, he sets forth a former destruction of the world ; 
secondly, he declares the manner of the second destruction. In’ 
the first he corrects their mistake respecting the past; in the 
second, their mistake respecting the manner in which the world 
should come to an end. ‘The end should come, not as the result of 
a gradual process of decay, as these scoffers would falsely assume, 
but suddenly, through the agency of fire, as the world perished 
before by the flood. Thus St. Peter clearly sets forth the truth, 

12 Thess. i, 6-10. 22 Tim. iv, 1. 3 Heb. x, 12, 18. 
4 Acts iii, 21. 5 2 Pet, iii, 3-10. 
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that the end of the world shall be concomitant with the final 
coming of Christ. 

The Scripture proofs of a personal advent disprove the figura- 
omer tue. Ve interpretation. The concomitants of the advent, 
ores piss § Which we have set forth on the ground of Scripture, 
aie forbid its limitation to any such local event as the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Further, they thoroughly disprove 
the theory of a premillennial advent. Not in any assumption 
of the theory shall there then be either a general resurrection 
of the dead, or the final judgment of mankind, or the end of the 
world. 

This theory is not only opposed to the Scriptures, but is in 
onsecrrons to 1t8elf open to serious objections. Its natural tendency 
PREMILLEN- 18 toa depreciation of existing evangelistic agencies ; and 
Man WiEW- consequently to discouragement, and the enervation of 
effort in such work. Why strive for the achievement of that for 
which there are no sufficient means ? Why not wait for the divine 
efficiencies which shall accompany the personal advent and reign of 
Christ ? Yet existing agencies are such as our Lord ordained for 
the achievement of this great work. ‘‘ And, behold, I send the 
promise of my Father upon you.”’ ‘Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations: . . . and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world. Amen.”* Here are, at once, the divinely in- 
stituted agencies for the evangelization of the world and the divine 
guaranties of success. But there is no premillennial advent nor 
personal reign of Christ in the assuring promise of his abiding 
presence. : 

The reign of Christ from his throne in heaven, through the mis- 
rue perrer 810n of the Spirit, is better for the Church and the 
ECONOMY. accomplishment of its work than would be his per- 
sonal reign on earth. He said himself: “It is expedient for 
you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.”® 
What was the better then is the better now, and will be the better 
even to the end of time. The personal presence of Christ in Je- 
rusalem, with the assumed splendor of his advent and throne, 
instead of being an organizing and energizing agency, would dis- 
organize all existing agencies and enervate all present endeavors 
for the evangelization of the world. If vast multitudes once 
swept onward to the Orient simply to possess the empty tomb 
of Christ, what would be the movement thither if he were there 
in all the glory of his personal reign? The social order of the 

: ' Luke xxiv, 49. ? Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. 3 John xvi, 7. 
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world would be deeply disturbed, while the interests of Christianity 
would suffer very serious detriment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


Tuat the Scriptures declare a resurrection of the dead is too plain 
a fact to be questioned ; hence it is needless to maintain such a 
proposition. The meaning of the Scriptures in such declaration is 
the real question of the resurrection. That meaning must be found 
in the interpretation of the appropriate texts. Therein lies the 
truth of the question. 


I. DocTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 

1. The Sense of the Scriptures.—We may first state the doctrine, 
and then show that it gives the true sense of the Scriptures. 

The body in which we die shall be the subject of the resurrection. 
Wan ROO If it is not such in some proper sense there is no resur- 
RAISED. rection of the body. So far the statement is general, 
and may admit some qualification. There is an absolute identity of 
the body, and there is a proper identity. The former requires every 
atom of which it is composed at any given time; the latter is con- 
sistent with less, even with much less, than the whole, just as a proper 
identity is consistent with the changes to which it is subject in the 
present life. When we say that the body in which we die shall be 
the subject of the resurrection we mean in the sense of a proper 
identity, not in that of an absolute identity. The Scriptures do 
not affirm a resurrection in the latter sense; nor can we affirm 
the necessity of every atom to the constitution of the resurrection 
body. For aught we know, far less than the whole will suffice for 
such body. 

There is no proof of such a doctrine of the resurrection except in 
oxty proor He Scriptures. It cannot be proved through primary 
oF THE RESUR- assumptions which imply or require it, though such 
NS ie mode of proof is often attempted. For instance, it is 
assumed that a body is necessary to the future life of the soul. In 
truth, we have no philosophy which warrants any such affirmation ; 
rarseassump- Much less, that such body must consist of the very 
TIONS. matter of our present body. This matter is not peculiar 
to our body, but is common to the organic realm, and to the world 
in which we live and die, and for aught we know any other portion 
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would answer just as well for all the requirements of the future 
body. It is assumed that character is expressed through the body, 
and hence that the resurrection body must be the same in order to 
such expression in the future state. Now, granting all that is as- 
sumed respecting the expression of character in the present life, 
certainly that expression is not from the mere matter of the body, 
but from its physiological cast, or, more truly, from the inner life 
of the soul. But the resurrection. body shall not have a physio- 
logical constitution ; and, even if it should, any other matter would 
answer for the required form just as wéll as that which composes 
the body in the present life. “Again, it is assumed that 

. THE BODY NO 
the body shares in the deeds of the present life, and resronsreuE 
therefore should share in the retributions of the future “°° 
life. In truth, the body has no responsible part in the deeds of the 
present life. It is only from mental confusion or an utter lack of 
discrimination that we ever think it has. The body, with all its 
members, is purely instrumental to the agency of the personal mind, 
which is the only responsible subject. That we may see the more 
clearly the utter groundlessness of the present assumption, let us 
think of the moldered dust of a human body, and then try to think 
of it as a responsible sharer in the deeds of this life and as rewardable 
for the same in the future life. The future body may affect the 
consciousness of the soul, and so far may concern its destiny, but 
can have no other part therein. Nor could there be any peculiar 
effect from a body composed of the matter of the former body ; the 
effect would be the very same from a body composed of other 
matter. 

Sentiment joins with assumption in such proof of a literal resur- 
rection. We would see again and know the friends we  wistzapine 
have loved and lost ; hence there must be such a resur- SENTIMENT. 
rection. The sentiment we deeply respect, but must think the 
inference utterly invalid. Our point is not against the future 
recognition, but against the assumed necessity to it. There is no 
such necessity in the identity of the resurrection body with the 
substance of the present body. We meet and recognize a friend 
after a separation of ten or twenty years, in which the whole sub- 
stance of his body has been changed. It follows that the mere 
matter of the body has nothing to do with the recognition, the 
ground of which is in the physiological cast and the outward ex- 
pression of the inner life.” Whatever be the provisions for future 
recognitions, of which we know nothing, certainly they are just 
as possible on the ground of other matter as on that of the pres- 
ent body. 
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The reason of these criticisms seems obvious. It is not wise to 
build any doctrine on fallacious grounds. This is specially true 
amor tue _ Of Such a doctrine as the resurrection, respecting which 
criticisms. there is a strong tendency to skepticism. The false 
grounds are sure to be detected, and then the doctrine is cast aside 
with them. Its true and only ground is in the Scriptures. That 
the reason for the resurrection is not open to our intelligence 
cannot disprove it. There may still be a sufficient reason. Indeed, 
there must be such a reason, if the resurrection of the body. be a 
truth of the Scriptures. Whether it be such a truth must be deter- 
mined by a study of the appropriate texts. Nor need we study a 
great many ; for if the doctrine cannot be found in a few neither 
can it in the many. 

We first adduce the words of our Lord: ‘‘ Marvel not at this: 
worps orour for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
Oe the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.” ? 
The reflexive reference is specially to verses 21 and 25, wherein he 
speaks of raising the dead: perhaps in a spiritual manner; very 
clearly in a literal manner, as in the instance of Lazarus and others. 
This, however, should cause no surprise in view of the infinitely 
more stupendous work which he sets forth—the future resurrection 
of all the dead. The literal sense of this resurrection can hardly be 
questioned. The subjects of it are in the graves—rolc wvnuslouc— 
literally, the burial places of the bodies of the dead. The souls of 
the dead are not in such places ; hence they cannot be the subjects 
of this resurrection, although it be true that they shall severally 
resume possession of their bodies. Surely it is in the meaning of 
these words that the body in which we die shall be the subject of 
the future resurrection. 

We come to the special chapter of the resurrection.? That 
it treats almost exclusively the resurrection of Christian believers 
does not in the least affect its meaning respecting the present 
question. 

In verses 12-23 the resurrection of the dead is openly set forth 
piepge ann 0d maintained. It is so connected with the resur- 
SAMPLE. rection of Christ that the latter is at once the pledge 
and sample of the former. In all this the literal sense seems 
obvious. Indeed, it is not apparent how the facts can have any 
other meaning. 

In verse 35 objections are anticipated : “But some man will say, 
How are the dead raised up ? and with what body do they come ?” 
These questions embody two objections to the resurrection: one, 


1 John v, 28, 29. eHli@orexya 
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against its possibility ; the other, against its desirability. That 
such are the objections seems clear in view of both the oysneroxs 
standpoint of the objector and the reply of St. Paul. anricirarep. 
The objector is a Greek, or at least imbued with Greek thought, 
which denied the possibility of the resurrection. Josephus met 
this same objection and controverted it against the Greeks.! The 
second objection found an ample source in Greek thought. It is 
true that the Greek philosophy was not really Manichean, but 
equally true that it was deeply imbued with the notion of the evil 
nature of matter. Hence the Greek could not think the resur- 
rection of the body a good, but could and did object to it as a 
thing utterly undesirable. That such are the objections which 
St. Paul here anticipated will further appear in the manner of his 
reply. 

If the objector mistook the sense of the resurrection it was in 
place for Paul simply to correct him. This, however, 
he does not do, but makes answer on the ground of a 
literal sense. It may be observed that the answer is not to these ob- 
jections separately, but to the two together, and predominantly to 
the second—the one with which the literal sense of the resurrection 
is the more deeply concerned. The defense proceeds on the ground 
of the plastic nature of matter and the marvelous transformation of 
which it is susceptible. This is the ruling idea in the reference to 
vegetation, to the different kinds of flesh, and to bodies celestial 
and terrestrial. There is the same matter in all these widely vary- 
ing forms. As matter is thus plastic in the hand of God, the body 
may be so refashioned in the resurrection as to be a perpetual good. 
Only in such a view is there either point in the anticipated objec- 
tion or pertinence in the reply. 

In precise accordance with the above view, St. Paul sets forth, in 
verses 42-44, the marvelous change of which the body corn 
shall be the subject in the resurrection : “‘So also isthe = wir THe 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, itis  ““”** 
raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory : 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power: it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Such also is the subject of 
verses 50-53: “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” The body 
in its present state is not fitted for the heavenly state. What 
then ? The mystery is opened. In the resurrection the body shall 
be changed from its present gross form into a form suited to the ' 
heavenly state ; and the bodies of those then living shall be changed 


1 Discourse on Hades. 
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in like manner. No interpretation of this chapter seems to us pos- 
sible without a recognition of the body as the subject of the resurrec- 
tion. The same is true of other words of St. Paul: ‘‘ For our con- 
versation is in heaven ; from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.”* If 
the body is not the subject of such transformation this text is ut- 
terly inexplicable. 

2. Speculative Theories.—By speculative theories we mean such 
as are inconsistent with the resurrection of the body in any true 
sense of the term. 

We name first the germ theory—of which Samuel Drew, an early 
ie conn Wesleyan of distinction, is the chief representative.’ 
THEORY. The theory assumes the existence of a germ or stamen 
within the human body, which is not subject to decay or dissolution 
as the body itself, and which at the final advent shall be expanded 
into the resurrection body. We have no occasion formally to con- 
trovert the theory, though it is not without favorable recognition in 
some recent works which professedly hold a more orthodox view. 
The existence of such a germ or stamen is a mere assumption. No 
searching has ever discovered it. Nor has the theory any support 
in St. Paul’s reference to the process of vegetation simply in illus- 
tration of the marvelous change of which the- body is susceptible. 
It is utterly inconsistent with the central idea of the resurrection 
as a transformation of the corruptible body into an incorruptible 
form. ‘The theory avoids the natural difficulties which, seemingly 
at least, beset this doctrine, but involves more serious ones in the 
matter of biblical interpretation. 

The Swedenborgian theory is of the same class. Professor Bush 
rae swepsx. 2&8 maintained it with rare ability, but has not freed 
norcian tae- it from its purely speculative character. The theory 
i holds that the resurrection occurs at the time of death. 
There is in man an essence which is of neither the body nor the 
spirit, but is something between them. This essence, whatever it 
is, goes forth with the departing spirit and immediately invests it 
as its future corporeity. Such is the resurrection. “A spiritual 
body is developed at death. By spiritual, in this connection, we 
mean refined, subtle, ethereal, sublimated. By the development of 
a spiritual body we mean the disengagement—the extrication—of 
that psychical part of our nature with which vital.and animal func- 
tions are, in the present life, intimately connected. . . . It is a 
' Phil. iii, 20, 21. * Resurrection of the Human Body. 
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tertium quid—an intermediate something between the cogitative 
faculty and the gross body.” ’ 

The theory assumes a trichotomic anthropology, and must be 
groundless withoutit. But such an anthropology is not an estab- 
lished truth ; and so long as it is not, such a theory of — gpicuoromte 
the resurrection must remain purely hypothetic. If the Rounp. 
reality of such a third nature in man be granted there is not the 
slightest proof that in the event of death it emerges with the spirit 
and becomes its corporeal investment. Further, if all this were 
shown to be true it would not answer for the resurrection of the 
body which the Scriptures set forth. Hence the theory must be 
dismissed as a mere speculation. 

3. The Resurrection Body.—While the body shall be marvelously 
changed in the resurrection, it shall still be material in 
substance. The terms “natural body” and ‘‘ spiritual 
body ”? mean simply different states, not any distinction of es- 
sence. Ina word, the resurrection is a transformation, not a tran- 
substantiation. The latter would mean a future body of the same 
essence as the spirit of which it shall be a corporeal investment. 
The incongruity of such a state of things disproves it. 

The materiality of the resurrection body is entirely consistent 
with its immortality. The common tendency of 
material things to dissolution or death is wholly from 
their interior constitution or exterior condition, or from both. 
The constitution and condition may be such that both interior 
forces and exterior agencies shall be efficaciously operative toward 
the dissolution or death of the body; but just the opposite is 
also possible with respect to both. Surely God can so consti- 
tute and condition the resurrection body that all interior forces 
and external influences shall work together for its immortality. 
So far the resurrection bodies of the righteous and the wicked 
will be without distinction, the immortality of the body being no 
more determinative of future destiny than the immortality of the 
soul. 

When the Scriptures set forth the wonderful transformation of 
the body in the resurrection the application is ever and = gap rRans- 
exclusively to the righteous. Much might be said on FORMATION. 
the nature of this change and the consequent blessedness of the 
future life, but nothing that could improve the presentation of the 
Scriptures ; and it will suffice that their inspired utterances be 
given simply by reference.* 

1 Bush : Anastasis, p. 78. 21 Cor, xv, 44. 
°Luke xx, 36; 1 Cor. xv, 42-54 ; Phil. iii, 21. 
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II. CREDIBILITY OF THE RESURRECTION. 

1. A Divinely Purposed Futurity.—That God purposes the 
resurrection of the dead is a truth which is surely grounded in 
the texts of Scripture which set forth such a resurrection. This 
fact is so plain that it needs no further treatment ; and its mean- 
ing for the credibility of the resurrection is manifest. All un- 
conditional purposes of God shall be accomplished. There is 
ground for a distinction between his conditional and uncon- 
ditional purposes. The former are not absolute, and therefore 
may never be effectuated, as the conditions of their effectuation 
may never be met. But absolute purposes have no such con- 
ditions, and therefore must be fulfilled. No such purpose can 
ever meet any insuperable hinderance. The resurrection was not 
purposed in any oversight of its difficulties, and nothing can 
hinder its achievement. Therefore as a divinely purposed futurity 
it is thoroughly credible. 

2. Within the Plan of Redemption.—The resurrection of the 
dead is as really a part of the Christian economy as the redemption 
of the world. ‘This appears in its close connection with the resur- 
compietion ection of Christ and the implications of its denial. If 
orTHEPLAN. the dead rise not, Christ is not risen, neither is there any 
salvation in him.' The completion of his mediatorial reign shall be 
attained only with the resurrection : ‘‘ For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” ” These words area part of St. Paul’s formal 
treatment of the resurrection, and clearly set it forth as an- integral 
part of the Christian economy. As this economy shall not fail of 
its completion, so shall the dead rise again. On the ground of 
cae rruupr SUCh facts the resurrection is surely credible in the view 
OF CHRIST of Christian faith. We have said that, so far as we 
ares know, other matter than that of our own body would 
answer as well for the resurrection body. The proposition is equally 
true conversely. Hence it may please God that the mediatorial 
triumph of his Son shall be signalized by the resurrection of the 
body which was made subject to death on account of sin. The 
thorough inclusion of the resurrection within the economy of re- 
demption is suggestive of this thought. 

3. Apparent Difficulties of the Doctrine.—Such difficulties may 
be elaborately displayed, but a few words will present 
them in all their real strength. The body crumbles 
into dust, and the dust may be widely scattered. Some of it may 

11 Cor. xv, 12-19. Pk Core xvsceo eG: 
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go to the nourishment of vegetation, and through it to the nourish- 
ment of animal tissue, and through either or both become incorpo- 
rated in other human bodies. Further, there are instances of can- 
nibalism, with alike result. Such are the difficulties. They center 
in two points : the wide dispersion of the particles which composed 
the living body, and the possibility that in the course of time some 
may belong to different bodies. 

The apparent magnitude of these difficulties is far greater than 
the real, especially if we view them, as we should, in 
the light of the divine providence. The dispersion of 
the particles is real only in our own view. However widely scat- 
tered or deeply mingled with other matter, they remain as near to 
the omniscient eye and omnipotent hand of God as if placed in an 
imperishable urn at the foot of his throne. Nor is there any prob- 
ability, even on natural grounds, that in any case so much matter 
could become common to two bodies as would be necessary to a 
proper identity of either. When we place the subject in the light 
of God’s providence, whose purpose it is to raise the dead, all diffi- 
culties vanish. 

In referring the possibility of the resurrection to the divine 
sufficiency we do but follow the Scriptures and EHO* coma 
logic of the question. Zeno pronounced the resurrection — SCRIPTURES. 
the hope of worms, and Celsus applauded him as wiser than Jesus. 
Pliny deemed. it impossible, even to the power of God, ‘‘revocare 
defunctos.” Philosophers falsely so called find in a fortuitous con- 
cursus of incoherent atoms, or in the potentialities of a primordial 
fire-mist, the original of mind and the harmonies of the universe, 
but declare the resurrection of the dead an impossibility. They are 
effectually answered in the words of our Lord : “ Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.”’’ 


ESTIMATED. 


III. ONENESS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


1. Theories of Distinct Resurrections.—There is a premillennial 
theory, which holds that the martyrs, if not all the  prewmen- 
saints, shall rise at the inception of the millennium 4» TORY. 
and reign with Christa thousand years. The ground of the theory 
lies chiefly in a single text.” The souls of certain martyrs appeared 
in the vision of John, and he said these things: ‘‘ And they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand years. But the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished. This 
is the first resurrection.” There is not in the text one definite word 
about a literal resurrection. The “first resurrection” means the 

1 Matt. xxii, 29. 2 Rev, xx, 4-6. 
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‘living and reigning” of the martyrs. But they were souls in a 
disembodied state ; therefore their living and reigning could not 
mean a literal resurrection. Further, such a meaning requires 
the premillennial advent and the personal reign of Christ ; but, 
as we have seen, neither is a truth; therefore there is here 
no literal resurrection of the martyrs at the inception of the 
millennium. 

The text is most easily interpreted on the theory of a figurative 
naturror rae Tising and reigning. The martyrs lived and reigned 
RESURRECTION. in the triumph of the cause for which they died. 
The idea of a resurrection often appears in the Scriptures in 
a figurative sense, and seems very natural in the intense and bold 
symbolism of this book. In the hour of his martyrdom John Huss 
proclaimed the triumph of his cause, and said: “‘ And I, waking 
from among the dead, and rising, so tospeak, from my grave, shall 
leap with great joy.” It was in the same manner of speech that Leo 
X, said: ‘* The heretics, Huss and Jerome, are now alive again in 
the person of Martin Luther.” In glowing vision John saw the 
triumph of the cause for which these martyrs died, and summoned 
them into the triumph. This is their living and reigning; and 
this is their resurrection.' 

Another theory holds distinct resurrections of the righteous and 
turory or the wicked, though narrowly separated in time. This 
Two NarROW- theory is probably quite common in popular Christian 
“i nate thought. It has no support in the texts upon which it 
AONE mainly rests. We have first this text : «* But every man 
in his own order: Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they-that are 
Christ’s at his coming.”* There is here no direct reference to the 
wicked, and hence no distinction between their resurrection and 
that of the righteous. The only distinction in relation to the res- 
urrection is between Christ and his disciples. Another text is in 
these words : ‘‘ And the dead in Christ shall rise first.”° But nei- 
ther in these words nor in the context is there any reference to the 
resurrection of the wicked; hence there is no time-distinction 
between it and that of the righteous. The context makes obvious 
the real point of distinction. It is between the resurrection of the 
dead and the ascension of the living to meet the coming Lord. 
The former shall be first in the order of time, and then all shall as- 
cend together to meet the Lord in the air. There is no proof in the 
text that the righteous shall rise before the wicked. 

2. Proof of the Oneness.—It was before shown that the resurrec- 


' Brown: The Second Advent, pp. 218-259, 21 Cor. xv, 28. 
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tion and the judgment shall be concomitant with the second advent. 
This means that all shall rise at the same time, as all shall be 


judged at the same time. Both shall directly follow the coming of 
our Lord.' 


Hanna : The Resurrection of the Dead; Wescott : The Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion ; Mattison: The Resurrection of the Dead; Landis: The Resurrection of 
the Body ; Brown: The Resurrection of Life ; Cook: Doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion ; Kingsley: The Resurrection of the Dead ; Goulburn : Resurrection of the 
Body ; Cochran: The Resurrection of the Dead ; Drew: Identity and General 


Resurrection of the Human Body ; Bush: Anastasis; or the Resurrection of 
the Body. 


1 Matt. xxv, 31-46 ; John v, 28, 29; Rev. xx, 11-15. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE JUDGMENT. 


THERE is in the Scriptures the doctrine of a future, general 
judgment. Of course a general judgment must be future, as it 
must be subsequent to the present life of the race; yet we think it 
well to treat the subject according to the two views in which the 
Scriptures present it. 


I. A Future JUDGMENT. 


1. Explicit Words of Scriptwre.—The deeper idea of a future 
judgment is that of a present probation under a law of moral duty ; 
the special idea, that of a future accounting at the divine judgment- 
seat for the deeds of the present life. That such is the view of the 
Scriptures a few appropriate texts will sufficiently show. 

““ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” ‘Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter : Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.”! Present moral duty and future 
amenability to the divine judgment are plainly the meaning of 
these texts. Just when we shall so answer is not stated ; but the 
texts can hardly mean an earlier. time than the termination of our 
present life. ‘* For we must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ ; that every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” ? 
These words are very explicit. There is the same idea of a present 
probation under a law of duty, and the same fact of a divine judg- 
ment-seat at which we shall answer for the deeds of our life. Fur- 
ther, as we read this text in the light of many others which relate 
to the same subject, it clearly means a judgment subsequent to this 
life. 

Other texts definitely represent the judgment as in a future state. 
“‘I charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
’ Eccles, xi, 9; xii, 18, 14, * 2 Cor: v, 10. 
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who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his 
kingdom.” ' The dead, as here named, must comprise qy 4 rvrvre 
all who shall have died prior to the judgment. Hence ST4™: 
there must be a judgment of men in a future state. There are 
other very similar texts which confirm this view.” Then we have 
these explicit words: “‘ It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment.” * The same truth is in the words of our 
Lord, wherein it appears that the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of Tyre and Sidon, and of Nineveh were amenable to a judgment 
still future.* Already these people have long been in the state of 
the dead ; hence there must be a judgment subsequent to the pres- 
ent life. 

2. Judgment after the Resurrection.—There is in many texts the 
proof of ajudgment subsequent to the resurrection ; but a few will 
suffice to make our proposition clear and sure. ‘‘ For the hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” * It is true that the judgment is not formally named 
in this text, yet the meaning of it is there, as manifest in the re- 
wards rendered to the good and the evil ; for judgment must pre- 
cede such rewards. And this judgment follows the resurrection. 
«© And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God ; and the 
books were opened: and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life: and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. And the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them: and they were judged every man 
according to their works.”° Part of this text, if it stood alone, 
might be limited to disembodied spirits, which, however, would 
little affect the doctrine of the judgment as a futurity; but the 
reference to the dead from the sea allows no such limitation. That 
reference means a resurrection of the subjects of the judgment. 


Il. A GENERAL JUDGMENT. 


1. The Scripture Proof.—Whether there shall be a general judg- 
ment, one in which all shall be judged at the same time, is a 
question which only the Scriptures can answer. There are evi- 
dences of reason for a future judgment, but not such as furnish a 
sufficient basis for the doctrine of a general judgment, though 

SEO Naa ary ple 2 Acts x, 42; 1 Pet. iv, 5. 
3 Heb. ix, 27. 4 Matt. x, 15; Luke x, 14; xi, 32. 
5 John v, 28, 29. 6 Rev. xx, 12, 18. 
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sufficient for its defense against such objections as it may en- 
counter. 

A few appropriate texts will furnish, sufficiently, the Scripture 
proofs of a general judgment. Most of the necessary 
texts are already quite familiar, as they have been used 
in the presentation of other facts of eschatology; hence we may the 
more briefly present them here. We begin with the words of our 
Lord respecting the end of the world.' Here the facts are: the 
coming of Christ in his glory, with all the holy angels ; his session 
upon the throne of his glory ; the gathering of all nations before 
him; the separation between the evil and the good; the final 
rewarding of each class. Surely these are the facts of a general 
judgment. <‘‘ Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.”? The judgment of the world in 
an appointed day of the future must be ageneral judgment. After 
asserting the moral responsibility of all men, St. Paul says: “ For 
as many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law ; 
and as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law; 

. in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to my gospel.”* This is the truth of an ap- 
pointed time in which all shall be judged. In St. John’s sublime 
vision of the judgment its general character is clearly seen.* There 
is the great white throne ; and the dead, small and great, are before 
God; and all are judged according to their works. In no words 
could a general judgment be more clearly set forth. 

It is objected to a general judgment, which must be delayed until 
opsxctions _ the end of the world, that it is inconsistent with an in- 
ConsIDERED. termediate state under judicial treatment, because the 
subjects of such a state must be judged prior to its inception. It 
is also maintained that this objection is the weightier if this state 
is in the places of final destiny. There is little force in the objec- 
tion on either ground ; indeed, none at all. That we are all the 
while the subjects of the divine judgment implies no impropriety in 
a judgment at death ; and no more does the latter imply any im- 
propriety in a final judgment after the resurrection. Neither can 
the places of souls in the intermediate state concern the propriety of 
such a judgment. 

The long delay is urged as another objection. There are many 
delays in the final judgments of human courts, while meantime 


1 Matt. xxv, 31-46, 2 Acts xvii, 31. 
3 Rom. ii, 12, 16. “Rev. xx, -11-13, 
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the subjects are held under judicial treatment ; and such delays 
are often justified by wise reasons. And if comparatively short 
they may yet be as long in comparison with the narrow sphere of 
human judicature. Nor can there be any impropriety or wrong 
in such judicial ministries of the divine wisdom as may precede a 
final judgment. 

2. Manner of the Judgment.—The time of the judgment is 
designated as a day, but with the idea of a definite period of the 
future rather than of itsduration. The length of the time is not 
revealed ; and we have no means of knowing what it shall be. Nor 
can we know any thing of the manner of the judgment. It is repre- 
sented as in the order of a court, but such representation may be 
largely figurative, so far as the actual manner is concerned, yet 
with the deepest meaning as to all that constitutes its reality. The 
manner must be such as will answer the chief end of the judgment 
—the vindication of God in his moral government. Such a manner, 
however now hidden from us, must surely be within the resources of 


his infinite wisdom and power. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


Ir we accept the truth of the Scriptures we must be loyal to their 
teaching on the question of future punishment, as on all others, 
and none the less so because of its fearful character. On no sub- 
ject could the perversion of truth be more disastrous. While such 
perversion may neutralize the practical force of the truth, and in- 
duce a false sense of security, it is powerless to avert the doom of 
sin. Our only safety lies in the acceptance of the salvation in 
Christ Jesus. 

I, RationaL PRooFs. 

1. Reality of a Moral Government.—The reality of a moral goy- 
ernment is a matter of common consent and affirmation. The 
sense of duty, and of responsibility to a divine Ruler, is deeply 
wrought into the moral consciousness of the race. This is clearly 
the doctrine of St. Paul: ‘‘For when the Gentiles, which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves: which show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.”’ Such a moral consciousness of the race means the 
reality of a moral government to which we are responsible. 

2. Under a Law of Equity.—The idea of the divine equity is 
inseparable from the sense of responsibility. It may often be per- 
verted or obscured, but the principle ever asserts itself. Distribu- 
tive justice must be impartial. There may not be slight penalties 
for some and severe penalties for others, except as they may differ 
in the measure of guilt. We are not here concerned with the ques- 
tion respecting the degree of penalty which sin may deserve, nor 
with the question whether sin must be punished in the full measure 
of its desert. Whatever may be the truth in these respects, it must 
be true that divine punishments are administered according to a 
law of impartiality. Any true conception of God must constrain 
the admission of such equity. If there be omissions of this law in 
the present life there must be punishment in a future life, unless 
forgiveness is here attained. 

3. Present Omissions of the Law.—The meaning here is that in 

1 Rom. ii, 14, 15. 
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the present life penalties are not inflicted according to a law of 
exact or impartial justice: This position can hardly be questioned. 
A little discussion will place its truth in a clear light. eRe 
Punishment may be inflicted or suffered in three modes: Present pun- 
in mind; in body; in estate. We do not here raise “#™%" 
the question whether the sufferings endured in these modes are pun- 
ishments in any strict sense. Our position is simply that if we are 
punished in the present life it must be in one or more of these 
modes. It is easy to show that punishments are not so adminis- 
tered according to the penal deserts of men. 

There is no such punishment in the mental mode. One man 
suffers an intenser remorse for the theft of a dime 
than another for the crime of murder. And what is 
thus true of two persons is true of the same person in different 
periods of his life. There cannot be exact justice in cases so 
widely different. Then there are instances of self-justification, 
even of complacency, in the commission of heinous crime; and 
here there can be no punishment in the form of mental suffering. 
Some men are increasingly wicked through a long course of life ; 
therefore they should be the subjects of an ever-deepening remorse, 
if they are to be thus punished in the measure of their desert. 
Such, however, is not the case; for there is no such deepening 
remorse. Indeed, the result is just the contrary ; and it is in the 
very nature of things that it should be so. In a persistent course 
of sinning the spiritual vision is darkened and the moral feelings 
hardened into a state of insensibility. Conscience ig seared as with 
a hot iron, and a state is reached which the Scriptures describe as 
‘<past feeling.” Such being the results of a persistent course of evil 
doing, there can be no such remorse as a just punishment requires. 

There are two forms of bodily suffering : one from the infliction 
of legal penalties ; the other from the visitation of God; 
but in neither is there any strict ministry of justice ac- 
cording to the penal desert. 

There are many sins, deeply heinous in the sight of God, for 
which human laws have no penalty. Again, in many py ix¢a1 pen- 
cases criminals escape detection and punishment. Fur- 41™- 
ther, human courts are subject to many disabilities which often 
prevent an exact rendering of justice. Finally, the penalties of 
human laws are not graduated according to the demerit of human 
sins, as we see plainly in their wide variations in different ages and 
countries. Indeed, they are not based upon the strictly moral de- 
merit of sin, and therefore cannot be the punishment of sin accord- 
ing to its moral desert. 


IN MIND. 


IN BODY. 
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Nor are the bodily conditions of men the award of an exact dis- 
proven.  tYibutive justice. It seems entirely sufficient to state 
TIALLY. this. Who would assume to determine the moral char- 
acter of his acquaintances according to the state of their physical 
health ? We do not adjudge men good or bad just as they may be 
in a healthy or sickly state. Bodily sufferings are not in any 
proportion to moral character, and therefore cannot be the means 
whereby sin is justly punished in this life. 

There are instances in which wicked men greatly suffer in mat- 
ters of estate; but there are also many of abiding afflu- 
ence. Nor are the experiences of good men obviously 
different in such matters. Surely there is no uniformity of differ- 
ence. In this respect all things come alike unto all men. As it 
happens to the evil, soit happens tothe good. Who would presume 
to determine the moral character of men according to their worldly 
estate ? As such estate, whether of good or evil fortune, is no 
index to the ethical life of men, so the adversities which the wicked 
suffer in such matters cannot be the punishment of their sins 
according to the requirements of an impartial justice. Indeed, the 
present probationary life is not the sphere of distributive justice, in 
the strict ministries of which men are punished or rewarded accord- 
ing to their ethical life. We are here so related that the righteous 
often prevent the sufferings which, otherwise, the wicked would 
endure, while, on the other hand, the wicked cause much suffer- 
ing to the righteous. In such a state of things there cannot be an 
impartial administration of justice. 

Here, indeed, is the occasion of much doubt respecting a divine 
pousror a Providence. Some even deny such a providence. The 
PROVIDENCE. mental movement in such cases is obvious. It is the 
conviction of all minds that a divine moral government must be 
righteous ; but some, limiting the view to the present life, and seeing 
therein no harmony between the moral character of men and their 
worldly fortunes, either question or openly deny such a government. 
And it is only on the ground of a future retribution that we can 
obviate such reasons of doubt or unbelief. Indeed, this life is not 
the sphere of an exact ethical justice. If it were, no one would suf- 
fer more or less than his moral desert ; but the actual facts are far 
different. Often the wicked, even the heinously wicked, flourish in 
worldly affluence, in health and ease, while piety and charity, pa- 
triotism and philanthropy, suffer in penury or under the heel of 
oppression. 

The inequality of rewards in the present life, as viewed in rela- 


tion to moral character, is no new thought. It was present to 
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the minds of ancient men of God, and caused them no little per- 
plexity. “Job was thus deeply perplexed ;' likewise the yor 4 yew 
Psalmist,’ and Solomon,* and Jeremiah.‘ In these pas-  PERPLEXiTy. 
sages there is the fullest recognition of the inequalities in the fort- 
unes of the present life, as viewed in relation to moral character ; 
and the only solution of the perplexity arising from such a state of 
facts is found in the thought of a future retribution. 

4, Requirement of Future Punishment.—Such requirement is 
consequent to the principles and facts above presented. It is true 
that we are the subjects of a moral government, which must observe 
a law of equity or of impartial justice, particularly in the punish- 
ment of sin. It is equally true that in the present life there are 
many omissions of such punishment. Hence there must be a 
future retribution. 


II. Scripture Proors. 


Some of these proofs are grounded on the facts of eschatology 
already considered, and may therefore be presented the more briefly. 
Indeed, the whole argument may be presented in its full strength 
without much elaboration. 

1. Final Neglect of Salvation.—tit is a clear truth of the Script- 
ures that the salvation from sin offered in the Gospel is conditional, 
and to be attained only on a compliance with its divinely specified 
terms. There is for us neither forgiveness, nor regeneration, nor 
sonship, nor final blessedness except on such terms. There is no 
salvation without repentance for past sins, faith in Christ, and a 
consecration of the life to his service. Without this salvation we 
are liable to the penalties of sin as announced in the Scriptures. 
Hence future punishment must be consequent to a final neglect of 
salvation. Yet such neglect is a fact on the part of many; there 
is no acceptance of the salvation in Christ. 

2. Fact of Dying in Sin.—There issuch a fact. Wicked men die 
without repentance or forgiveness ; sometimes in the very act of 
sinning. In the light of Scripture it is a fearful thing so to die. 
««The wicked is driven away in his wickedness: but the righteous 
hath hope in his death.”*® If there is no future punishment why 
should not the wicked die as calmly as the righteous, and with the 
same comfort of hope? The contrast between the two in the event 
of death emphasizes the certainty of punishment hereafter. ‘Then 
said Jesus again unto them, I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and 
shall die in your sins: whither I go, ye cannot come.” ‘I said 

1 Job xxi, 7-15. 2 Psa. xxiii, 3 Eccles, viii, 14. 
4 Jer, xii, 1, 2. 5 Proy. xiv, 82. 
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therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your sins.”’ Neither 
should these words awaken any solicitude nor cause any alarm if 
there is no future punishment. As we read them in the light of 
the Gospel they must mean such punishment. 

3. Future Happiness only for the Righteous.—We include as. 
righteous all who attain to the Christian life or the state of true be- 
lievers. In the Scriptures future blessedness is promised to them, 
and to them only. In no text is there any such promise to the 
wicked, while in many, such blessedness is expressly denied them. 
Those who believe in Christ shall be saved, but those who believe 
not shall perish.” The true disciples of Christ shall ultimately be 
with him; such is his promise to them, but to them only.* All 
who through spiritual regeneration become the children of God are 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, and shall share in his 
glory ; but there is no such promise to any others.* All who serve 
him in the spirit of true obedience shall attain to the heavenly life ; * 
and all who wash their robes and make them white in the blood of 
the Lamb shall come to the blessedness of heaven ;° but there is 
still not a word of such promise to any others. Future blessedness 
is set forth as peculiar to the righteous; indeed, as exclusively 
theirs. There is not only no intimation of any participation of the 
wicked in such blessedness, but such participation is formally 
denied. All this must mean for them a future state of pun- 
ishment. 

4, Contemporary Doom of the Wicked.—When the righteous re- 
ceive their future reward the wicked shall meet a penal doom. On 
this question the Scriptures are explicit and full.” If these texts set 
forth the same future blessedness for the wicked as for the right- 
eous and promised its bestowment at the same time, then how 
strong and sure would be the position of the most extreme Univer- 
salism! But just the contrary is the truth. When those who have 
rendered obedience to the will of God shall enter into the heavenly 
kingdom those who have refused such obedience shall depart ac- 
cursed. Whenthe children of God shall shine forth as the sun in 
the glory of his kingdom the children of iniquity shall be cast into 
hell. When the righteous enter into eternal life the wicked shall 
go away into everlasting punishment. 

5. Punishment at the Final Advent.—Out of many texts we select 


1 John viii, 21, 24. ® John iii, 16, 36. 3 John xiv, 1-3. 

4 Rom. viii, 15-18. 5 Heb. v, 9; Rev. xxii, 14. 6 Rev. vii, 14-17. 

* The appropriate texts would fill pages; but it will suffice that we give a few 
by reference: Matt, vii, 21-23; xiii, 41-43; xxv, 46; Luke xiii, 24-29; Rom. 
li, 6-9. 
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only two for the presentation of this point : ‘‘ For the Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels; and then 
he shall reward every man according to his works.”' Of the other 
text we give the central points. The Son of man shall be revealed 
from heaven for the infliction of punishment on them that know 
not God, and obey not the Gospel, when he shall come to be glori- 
fied in his saints and to be admired in all them that believe.” 

6. Resurrection to a Penal Doom.—There will be a resurrection 
of both the just and the unjust. This is definitely the doctrine of 
St. Paul;* and this means the truth of what we here maintain. 
The same truth is clearly foreshadowed in these words: ‘And 
many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” * 
Then we have the most explicit words of our Lord : ‘‘ The hour is 
coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.” * 

Y. Final Judgment of Condemnation.—Ample proof of this may 
be found in our treatment of the judgment; so that a few texts will 
here suffice. ‘‘ For as many as have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law ; and as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law; ... in the day when Godshall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel.”* “ For 
we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad.”" ‘‘ But the heavens and 
the earth, which are now, by the same word are kept in store, re- 
served unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men.” ° 

Here are seven arguments, all thoroughly scriptural in their 
ground, and severally conclusive of future punishment. In their 
combination the proof is cumulative in the highest degree. 


Ill. Ererniry or PUNISHMENT. 


1. Recoil from the Doctrine.—There is a recoil of the sensibilities 
from the doctrine of future punishment, especially in respect to 
the duration of such punishment. This should cause no surprise. 
Indeed, we might say that it is justified by the divine reluctance 
to inflict such a doom. This reluctance is expressed in many words 


1 Matt. xvi, 27. 22 Thess. i, 6-10. 3 Acts xxiv, 15. 
4 Dan. xii, 2. 5 John v, 28, 29. 6 Rom, ii, 12, 16. 
72 Cor. v, 10. 8 2 Pet, iii, 7. 
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of entreaty and compassionate yearning ; most of all in the burden 
of sacrifice which divinity itself has borne, that we might be saved 
from such a doom. ‘This recoil is easily made the occasion of a 
plausible appeal against the truth of the doctrine. But that is not 
a question to be settled by our sensibilities, especially by such as 
suffer this recoil. Such instinctive feelings have no rectoral func- 
tion, and, if allowed sway, would be subversive of all government. 
No human government could survive their dominance. Hence 
they can have no part in determining the necessary punitive minis- 
tries of the divine government, which must rule over all moral 
beings. 

2. Fruitless Endeavor Toward a Rationale.-—Many attempts 
have been made to interpret the doctrine of eternal punishment in 
the light of reason ; that is, to bring it within the grasp 
of our intelligence. Our own view is that all such at- 
tempts are fruitless. We shall notice three of the leading modes 
in which such interpretation is attempted. 

The first assumes an infinite demerit of sin; and that it has 
inrinire pe- Such demerit on account of the perfections of the being 
MERIT OF SIN. against whom itiscommitted. Sin is committed against 
an infinite being, and therefore has infinite demerit. Such isa 
summary statement of the view. If the principle be true, seem- 
ingly, it must equalize all sins, which is neither rational nor scrip- 
tural. Further, we may posit another principle: Sin is the deed 
of a finite being, and therefore can have only finite demerit. And 
who shall say that the former is any clearer than the latter ? In 
truth, neither has any solution in our reason. 

Another interpretation is attempted on the ground of a limitation 
no rurure Of the atonement to the present life. As there is no 
ATONEMENT. saving grace in a future state, punishment must be 
eternal. There is, in fact, no. new principle in this view. In the 
absence of atonement there could still be no such punishment, ex- 
cept on the ground of demerit. Hence we are brought back to the 
very principle on which the former interpretation is attempted ; 
and in this new relation it none the less remains beyond the grasp 
of our reason. 

The rationale is often attempted on the ground of an endless 
enpiEss sin- Sinning. As the future state of the wicked must be 
Be one of eternal sinning, so their punishment must be 
endless. Such is the doctrine. It may seem plausible, but is not 
above criticism. 

The doctrine assumes a moral responsibility of the wicked in a 
state of necessity ; for such must be the state of final retribution. 
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There the good is no longer possible, and the evil, such as it may 
be, is unavoidable. Can there be moral responsibility 

in such a state? Our reason cannot affirm it, and pk: Mace 
therefore cannot thus find any rational interpretation of °° 
eternal punishment. A fixed state of reward after a state of trial, 
whether of blessedness or misery, must be constituted in a manner 
peculiar to itself. Just what it is, or what its relation to moral 
law, as viewed from the divine side, we have no power of know- 
ing. Hence there is no explanation of eternal punishment in this 
manner. 

Further, this attempted rationale begins with the concession that 
eternal punishment is not for the sins of this life, and 
that they do not deserve it. Yet it is an explicit truth 
of Scripture that such punishment, even in its uttermost duration, 
is for the sins of this life. There is neither mention nor intima- 
tion of any other. Hence the theory surrenders the scriptural 
ground of the doctrine, and offers instead an inferential basis, 
which for our reason is a mere assumption. 

3. Purely a Question of Revelation.—If the punishment of sin 
is eternal it must be consistent with the justice and goodness of 
God; but for us it is thus consistent only through faith, not in the 
comprehension of our reason. 

On the other hand, our reason is equally incompetent to pro- 
nounce against eternal punishment. Government TE weinownare 
all its human forms is replete with perplexities. The — RFASoN. 
gathered experiences of the ages bring us no solution. A chief 
perplexity respects the use of penalty as a necessary means of gov- 
ernment. If such, then, be the state of facts with us in all the 
forms of human government, we surely cannot determine what 
shall be the provisions and ministries of the divine government, 
the sway of which is over all intelligences. The assumption of any 
such ability is most pretentious. And yet the man who finds the 
government of his little boy an utter perplexity can tell you just 
how God should govern the moral universe. With the narrow 
limitations of our own knowledge the Scriptures are the only 
sufficient source of truth respecting the duration of future pun- 
ishment. 

4. Obvious Sense of Scriptwre.—The principal words employed 
to express the duration of the doom of sin are al@y and alovioc. It 
sometimes used to express simply a very long future, or the utmost 
duration of the subject to which they are applied, their proper 
meaning is an endless duration. Such it is in the Scriptures, and 
such in their application to future punishment. 
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These are the words by which the Scriptures express the eternal 
nivine rrer- things of God ;! of Christ ;* and of the Holy Spirit.* 
NITY. As used in these references they can mean nothing less 
than an endless future. 

The same words are employed for the expression of the future 
uxpiess Hap. Happiness of the righteous.* No one who accepts the 
PINESS. truthfulness of the Scriptures ever thinks of putting 
any limitation upon the future blessedness which is thus set forth 
in the use of these words. 

The solemn truth follows that future punishment is expressed in 
puration or the use of the same words.* In none of these instances 
PUNISHMENT. jg there any intimation of a qualified sense ; hence they 
must here mean a limitless future. This meaning is emphasized, 
indeed, unalterably fixed, by the association of future happiness and 
future misery in the same texts. Indeed, while in one we have 
simply the word life—w7v—as expressive of future happiness, for 
the expression of future misery we have the words 76 ve 76 ai@vior, 
the latter meaning an eternal duration.’ In another the same 
word—aiovioc—expresses the duration of both the happiness of the 
righteous and the misery of the lost.”. If the word means a limit- 
less future in the former application, such must be its meaning in 
the latter. 

Such has been the interpretation of these words through all the 
rue caraouic Christian centuries, and such the interpretation of 
DOGIEINE: other words in application to the same subject. There 
have been differences respecting the ground of amenability to such 
punishment ; as, for instance, whether we could be so amenable for 
the sin of Adam, or on the ground of an inherited depravity of 
nature, or whether only for personal sins, committed with the 
responsibility of moral freedom. Also there have been differences 
respecting the nature of the penal doom. The materialistic inter- 
pretation of its figurative representations, as held in the earlier 
centuries, and particularly by the medieval Church, is now dis- 
carded and replaced by a more rational and truthful interpretation. 
But through all these differences and disputations a very remarkable 

1 Rom. i, 25; ix, 5; xi, 36; 2Cor. xi, 81; Gal.i,5; Phil. iv, 20; 1 Tim. i, 17; 
1 Pet. v, 11. 

* Luke i, 33; Heb. i, 8; xiii, 8; 2 Pet. iii, 18; Rev. i, 18; v, 18; xi, 15. 

3 Heb. ix, 14, 

4 Matt. xix, 29; xxv, 46; Mark x, 30; John iii, 15, 16, 36; iv, 14; vi, 51, 
08x, col, xi, 203 Rom. iy 712 Corsividds 1x,.9)> le JObneijet 7. 

5 Matt. xviii, 8; xxi, 19; xxv, 41,46; Mark iii, 29; 2 Thess. i, 9; Heb. 
vi, 2; 2 Pet. ii, 17; Jude 18; Rev. xiv, 11. ; 

: Matt. xviii, 8. 7 Matt. xxv, 46. 
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unanimity has remained respecting the duration of such punish- 
ment. On this question the best scholarship of to-day is in full 
accord with the historic doctrine of the Church. This is a sig- 
nificant fact, and the more so because such accordance is not from 
any predilection or preference, but simply by constraint of the 
plain sense of Scripture. 


Hovey : The State of the Impenitent Dead ; George: Annihilation Not of the 
Bible ; McDonald: The Annihilation of the Wicked Scripturally Considered ; 
Underwood: Future Punishment ; Anderson: Future Destiny ; Vernon: Pro- 
bation and Punishment; Cochrane: Future Punishment ; Farrar: Eternal 
Hope; Future Probation: A Symposium ; Reimensnyder: Doom Eternal ; 
King: Future Retribution ; Jackson: The Doctrine of Retribution, Bampton 
Lectures, 1875. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FUTURE BLESSEDNESS. 


In Christian thought heaven is inseparably associated with future 
blessedness ; indeed, the terms are often used in the same sense. For 
the present, however, we may view the former simply as the place 
of the latter. 


I, HEAVEN A PLACE. 


1. Sense of Place.—We here use the word place in its most lit- 
eral sense, and therefore as meaning a material habitation, and as 
really such as this or any other world. In the view of some, heaven 
is a state, not a place. On the ground of such a distinction it can 
have no position nor relation with respect to any thing material or 
local. It is difficult to form any conception of a state when thus 
stripped of all qualities and relations. We can think of states of 
things, but such a state is nothing for our thought ; indeed, noth- 
ing in fact. 

2. Localism of Spiritual Beings.—The soul has a present mate- 
rial habitation ; a fact which cannot be questioned, however myste- 
rious it may be for our thought. Further, the fact shows a capacity 
in spiritual beings for localization ; for the mere form of the body 
in which the soul now dwells cannot be essential to such- localism. 
Hence there is for us, even irrespective of the resurrection, the 
capability for a future material habitation. Even God, the infinite 
Spirit, localizes himself, that finite spirits may have the higher 
privilege of communion with him. If it be said that this localiza- 
tion is only relative, it may be replied that it is such as answers its 
purpose ; and, further, while we know the localization of finite 
spirits as a fact, we know nothing of its mode. For our thought the 
latter is as profound a mystery as the former. 

Philosophic thought denies to purely spiritual being all spacial 
qualities ; still for such thought ubiety is inseparable from the no- 
tion of finite spirits. If in social relation, a proper localism is a 
necessity ; and such is eminently the relation of angels and glorified 
saints. 

3. Requirement of the Resurrection.—The resurrection body, 
however transformed and glorified, will still be material ; and it is 
out of accord with both reason and Scripture, that the. glorified 
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saints, with the investment of such bodies, should dwell apart or 
wander separately in the infinite spaces, each finding his heaven in 
the solitude of his own consciousness ; and equally out of accord 
with both, that, if gathered into a heavenly fellowship, they should 
be afloat in the empty space, without any real world around or be- 
neath them. Finite spirits, with a material investment and dwell- 
ing in fellowship, must have a local habitation. 

4. Pervasive Sense of Scripture.—The Scriptures ever repre- 
sent heaven asa place. This is so plain a fact that it hardly needs 
any illustration. Our Lord represented it as a place or mansion in 
his Father’s house ;* St. Paul, as a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Again, it is the tem- 
ple of God, the place of his throne and glory ;*and a great city, 
the holy Jerusalem.* No doubt these are figurative representations 
of heaven ; but that does not affect the underlying reality of place. 

5. Location of Heaven.—Not a few hold the theory of a mun- 
dane location of heaven, and among them are great 
names. A ground in Scripture is claimed for this view, 
though we think the texts adduced in its support very far short of 
conclusive. Proof is sought in the words of St. Paul respecting 
the creature—? xtioup—which was made subject to vanity, but 
waits fora glorious transformation.’ There are weighty objections 
to such a use of the passage. It is, by common consent, a very ob- 
scure one; too obscure, indeed, to be made the ground of any par- 
ticular theory. Further, any exegetical authority for the applica- 
tion of the original word to the physical world is fully balanced by 
an adverse authority. Finally, even granting such an application, 
it would not follow that the earth shall be the future home of the 
saints. In other texts it is shown that, after a dissolution or pass- 
ing away of the heavens and the earth there shall be new heavens 
and a new earth,’ but without any proof that the latter shall be a 
reconstruction of the former ; certainly without any that this world . 
shall thus be constituted the future heaven of the righteous. 

The clear sense of Scripture is against an earthly location of 
heaven. As Christ approached the time of his depart- oizar sense 
ure he spoke to his disciples of his Father’s house and 0F ScRirturs. 
its many mansions, and assured them that he was going to prepare 
a place for them, and that he would come again and receive them 
unto himself where he is.’ These facts must mean that the future 
heaven shall be other than this earth, and far away from it. Such 
meaning is placed beyond question by the collocation of three 

1 John xiv, 1-3. es COLa viel: ’ Rev. vii, 9-17. 4 Rev. xxi, 10. 

5 Rom, viii, 19-21. 6 2 Pet. iii, 10-13.; Rev. xxi, 1-4, 7 John xiv, 1-8. 
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verses: ‘‘ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
“‘ And now I am no more in the world, but these are in the world, 
and I come to thee.” “‘ Father, I will that they also, whom thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am.”'! Whither Christ ascended 
to be glorified with the Father, there shall his disciples be with 
him, and there is heaven. Surely, then, it cannot have an earthly 
location. Beyond these facts we know nothing of that location ; 
nor are we concerned to know any thing more. Heaven is what it 
is in itself and in the elements of blessedness, wholly irrespective 
of its location. 


II. BLESSEDNESS OF HEAVEN. 


1. Beauty of the Place.—The many orders of sentient existence 
are furnished with homes according to their gradations. This is 
the rule from the lowest to the highest ; so that, the higher the 
grade, the larger and better the habitation. Man has his home 
under the same law; in the same world, indeed, but larger and 
more richly furnished than that of any lower order, according to 
his vastly higher endowments. His Edenic home, as God pre- 
pared and adorned it for him as the place of his probationary trial, 
was far more beautiful than his present home. What then must 
be the future home of the children of God! It is reasonable to 
think that its beauty and grandeur will correspond with their own 
glorification. More than this, heaven is the home of the angels 
and God; the home of the glorified Son. If, therefore, heaven 
shall correspond, as it must, with the character of its inhabitants, it 
must be of inconceivable beauty and grandeur. Revelation portrays 
it in the use of the finest imagery which the mind can command, 
but the reality must infinitely transcend all such picturing. 

2. Elements of Blessedness.—The holiness of heaven means the 
absence of all that could mar its beauty or disturb its joy. In the 
absence of sin this world would still be as the garden of Eden. 
There will be no sin in heaven ; hence, none of the miseries which 
inevitably spring from its presence, but the pleasures which must 
ever flow from the perfection of holiness. 

Immortality is the heritage of the saints in heaven. “‘ Neither 
can they die any more: for they are equal unto the angels; and 
are the children of God, being the children of the resurrection.” ? 
“And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain : for the former things are passed away.” * 
1 John xvii, 5, 11. 24. ? Luke xx, 36. * Rev, xxi, 4, 
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The intellectual life of heaven must infinitely transcend the at- 
tainments of the present life. The mental powers will there be 
free from many present limitations. In the new conditions they 
must have large development. There is no apparent reason why 
they should not have a perpetual growth. Certainly they will be 
capable of a perpetual acquisition of knowledge, and a universe of 
truth will be open to their research. Many problems, now dark 
and perplexing, will there be solved. The ceaseless pursuit and 
acquisition of knowledge through all the realms of truth will be a 
ceaseless fountain of pleasure. 

Heaven will be replete with loving fellowships and holy worship. 
The imperfections which so often mar our present social life, even 
in its most spiritual forms, will have no place in those fellowships. 
There love shall be supreme. Through the headship of Christ 
saints and angels shall form a happy brotherhood. Yet the saints 
will have a song and a joy which the angels can share only by the 
power of sympathy—the song of redemption and the joy of salva- 
tion. Holy love will make all duty a holy delight. The heavenly 
worship, kindled by the immediate presence and open vision of 
God and the Lamb, shall be full of holy rapture. 

In such a life, with powers ever growing and a future ever in 
hope, the blessedness of heaven will be complete. 


Harbaugh : The Heavenly Home ; Thompson: The Better Land ; Plummer : 
The Resurrection of the Just and their Condition in a Future State ; Spicer : 
The Spirit Life and its Relations ; Hamilton: Beyond the Stars ; or, Heaven, 
its Inhabitants, Occupations, and Life ; Bates: The Four Last Things, Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell; Watts: The World to Come; Pike: Religion and 
Eternal Life ; or, Irreligion and Perpetual Ruin ; Taylor: Physical Theory of 
Another Life ; Dick: The Philosophy of a Future State ; Welby : Mysteries of 
Life, Death, and Futurity ; Stewart and Tait: The Unseen Universe ; or, Physi- 
cal Speculations on a Future State ; Oxenham: Catholic Eschatology and Uni- 
versalism ; Strong: The Doctrine of a Future Life. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
iol 

THE question of inspiration concerns the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the authorship of the Scriptures. What was that agency ? 
The true answer to this question must give us the true doctrine of 
inspiration. 

The fact of such an agency we accept on the ground of the 
Scriptures. In the books of the Old Testament a divine original 
of the truths set forth is often asserted. Further, both Christ and 
his apostles witness to the divine authorship of those books. Also, 
in the New Testament there are both the promise and the open 
profession of an inspiration of the Holy Spirit. With this state- 
ment of the fact we proceed with the doctrine. 

Not a few have attempted a proper distinction between inspira- 
tion and revelation; and the question seems to have ae 
been regarded as one of perplexity. We must think snp revers- 
that such perplexity arises only from a lack of thorough ™°*- 
analysis. For the same reason, in many instances, the true distinc- 
tion has not been made. The true and simple view is, that inspira- 
tion is a mode of the divine agency in the communication of 
religious truth, and that such truth is the product of the inspira- 
tion. Now, if we restrict revelation to the literal sense of the term, 
that is, a disclosure of unknown truths, and as here meaning such 
truths of religion as we receive only through the Scriptures, the 
same distinction between inspiration and revelation fully remains ; 
and such is the only true distinction. But there may be a revela- 
tion through some other mode of the divine agency, as, for instance, 
the oral teaching of our Lord ; and in such case there must be the 
same distinction between such agency and revelation as the product. 

There is as much need of a proper distinction be- BA nt 
tween inspiration and the Scriptures as between inspira- anv He 
tion and revelation. If we restrict revelation to the S°R/PTURES 
literal sense of the term, and particularly to religious truths super- 
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naturally made known, it is much narrower than the Scriptures, 
because they contain many things which were naturally known by the 
sacred writers. But there is no reason to restrict the agency of the 
Spirit in inspiration to the supernatural truths which the Scriptures 
contain. When that agency is properly interpreted in its several 
modes we shall find a place for it, in some mode, in all the contents 
of the Scriptures. We do not except even the oral teachings of our 
Lord. The sacred writers needed such help of the Spirit that they 
might give these lessons to the world in a truthful and authoritative 
form. And our Lord himself definitely promised them such help 
for this very service.’ But as inspiration is thus common to all the 
Scriptures, there is still the same distinction between such agency 
and its product. 

Whatever the theory of inspiration, it is clearly the sense of the 
spectra, agen. Criptures that there was a special agency of the Spirit 
cy or toe in their authorship. It is thus discriminated from 
aes other offices of the Spirit in the illumination and re- 
generation of men; in the Christian life of believers ; in the effect- 
ive ministry of the Gospel. These offices are directly in the interest 
of personal salvation, not for the original communication of truth. 
In inspiration the definite purpose is an authoritative communi- 
cation of truth from God, whether by the spoken or written word. 

For the purpose of a revelation there must be an immediate 
animueprate Operation of the Spirit in the mind of the mediate 
AGENCY. agent. The fact is the same whether the operation is 
to prepare the mind for the reception of the truth, or for the com- 
munication of the truth to the prepared mind, or for its guidance 
in the publication of the truth. An immediate agency is not pecul- 
iar to this office of the Spirit, but is common to all his offices in the 
work of our personal salvation, whether of conviction, regeneration, 
assurance, or guidance and help in the Christian life. Such is the 
fact, whatever the exterior means. There is such an agency of the 
Spirit in the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

As the purpose of this inspiration is definite, it must be special 
sprciat to «$0 Some, not common to the many. The recipients 
SOME. must fulfill a special office in the divine revelation. A 
consideration of the functions of this office belongs to the question 
of theories of inspiration. A proper human agency is entirely 
consistent with the divine agency. An immediate agency of 
the Spirit is not necessarily absolute, and hence may give place 
for the agency of the inspired mind in the conscious use of its own 
faculties. 


1 John xiv, 26. 
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I. THREEFOLD OPERATION OF THE SPIRIT. 


In the operations of the human mind a possession of the truth 
must precede its expression, whether by voice or pen. But truth 
is not native to the mind, and, as a possession, must in some way 
be acquired. For a knowledge of many higher truths, however ac- 
quired, there must be a mental preparation. There are such requi- 
sites for the mediate agency of the human mind in a divine revelation. 
Whatever its preparation, there is no power for the discovery of the 
higher truths of Scripture, nor for such an expression of them as 
shall give them authority and value as a revelation.’ Hence there 
must be a threefold operation of the Spirit, answering to the three 
necessary spheres of the mediate human agency, in order to a divine 
revelation. If there is not the full requirement for every part and 
particular of the Scriptures, it is yet real and full for the higher 
truths of religion. Their publication through a mediate human 
agency, intelligently active in itself, could not otherwise be achieved. 
This threefold operation of the Spirit should be more definitely 
treated in its several facts. 

1. Illumination of the Mediate Agent.—The first necessary office 
of the Spirit is that of mental illumination. Such illumination is 
a familiar idea of Scripture. As a part of inspiration, the operation 
may be similar to that of Christ when he opened the minds of his dis- 
ciples that they might understand the Scriptures.’ They were thus 
enabled to understand truths previously revealed. In like manner 
there must be a divine illumination of the mediate agents of revela- 
tion for the proper reception and apprehension of its truths. With- 
out such a quickening of their mental powers and clearing of their 
spiritual vision they must have been without capacity for the higher 
truths of religion, and hence without ability for their proper publi- 
cation. 

2. Communication of the Truth.—When the mind was thus pre- 
pared for the reception of divine truth this truth itself was still 
to be given. The higher truths of religion are not an immediate 
cognition even of the illuminated mind, nor within the reach of its 
own powers. The illumination raises these powers to a higher re- 
ceptive capacity, but it neither changes the law of their action nor 
adds any new faculty. Hence there are many truths of Scripture 
which they could neither originate nor discover. Such truths must 
be directly communicated in order to their publication. This com- 
munication is the office of the Holy Spirit in inspiration. Such 


1 Luke xxiv, 45. 
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was the source of prophetic vision and utterance. The divine Mas- 
ter, just before his departure, promised a mission of the Spirit to 
his disciples, who should teach them all things, and bring to their 
remembrance the truths which he had spoken.’ He also promised 
that in the exigency of their arraignment before magistrates the 
Holy Spirit should teach them in the same hour what they should 
say.” Some of these deliverances have gone into the Scriptures as 
a part of the divine revelation. These special facts may illustrate 
the agency of the Spirit in the communication of truth to the 
agents through whom it should be published. 

3. Agency in the Publication.—The truth as thus given is a 
purely personal possession. ven if a revelation to the recipients 
it is not such to others, nor can it be until its proper publication. 
Hence, for the purpose of a revelation there is this third sphere of 
inspiration. The publication of truth is a distinct fact from both 
its reception and possession. The expression of truth concerns 
the truth itself. It deeply concerns the truths of Scripture that 
the Holy Spirit should have been co-operative in their expression 
or publication. There was such an agency.* It was as requisite 
and as real for the written as for the spoken word. As inspired 
men were moved and guided in writing the Scriptures, so, and only 
thus, are they a divine revelation. 

4. Inspiration as the Requirement.—There was not a require- 
ment for the same agency of the Spirit respecting all parts of the 
Scriptures. Even without any distinction as to the importance of 
some parts as compared with others, there is still a wide distinction 
as it respects their relation to the minds of the sacred writers. In 
every book there is more or less which the author could know 
through the ordinary modes of knowledge, and which also was 
fully within the command of his own powers. In such case there 
was no need of either the illuminative or the communicatory office 
of the Spirit ; yet there was need of such an agency as should de- 
termine what should go into the Scriptures. While, therefore, 
there is a place for inspiration in all parts of the Scriptures, the 
threefold offices of the Spirit were necessary only with respect to 
their higher truths. 


II. ERRoNEOUS THEORIES OF INSPIRATION. 


So far, we have treated inspiration mainly as a fact and as to its 
modes, and the question of theory or doctrine chiefly remains. 
Preparatory to the direct treatment of this question we notice a 
few erroneous theories. 

1 John xiv, 26. ? Luke xii, 11, 12. $2 Pet. i, 21. 
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1. Inspiration of Genius.—It is only in a qualified sense that 
genius can be called an inspiration. There is in ita special power 
of insight and originality, but it is still only a human power. 
Poetic genius is creative in the sphere of the ideal, but is without 
any special originative power in the sphere of religious truth. 
The poets have given us no divine theology. Homer and Virgil 
rise not above the religious thought of their time. Neither Milton 
nor Dante lifts us into brighter skies. Plato was a genius in relig- 
ious as in philosophic thought, but his theology is infinitely below 
that of John. The higher truths of Scripture could not originate 
in any inspiration of genius. Were this even possible, they would 
still lack the certainty and authority necessary to their special re- 
ligious value. 

2. Special Religious Consciousness.—There are instances of a 
specially intense and clear religious consciousness; but without 
divine inspiration its capacity is only human. Such a conscious- 
ness might be very receptive of inspiration, or of religious truth 
communicated from without, but could not be specially originative 
of such truth. The higher truths of Scripture could neither orig- 
inate in such a mind nor receive from it their necessary certainty 
and authority. 

3. Illumination and Elevation.—In this view the office of inspi- 
ration is fulfilled in the spiritual illumination and elevation of cer- 
tain chosen minds. These terms, however, do not express really 
distinct offices of the Spirit, though sometimes distinctively used. 
Such a divine illumination of the mind must quicken its powers 
and clear its vision; and in this there is spiritual elevation. The 
same divine operation answers for both. But the defects of the 
theory are obvious. It answers for the preparation of the mind 
for the reception of the higher truths of religion, and hence con- 
tains so much of a true doctrine. This element we have previously 
recognized as necessary. But there is no provision for either the 
communication or the publication of the truth. The mediate 
agent is left to his own resources, simply with the advantage of a 
subjective illumination. This is utterly insufficient both for a 
knowledge of the higher truths of Scripture and for their trust- 
worthy publication. 

4, Divine Superintendence.—The idea is of an influence of the 
Spirit within the minds of the sacred writers which preserved them 
from serious error in teaching, and also secured through their 
agency a record of such facts and truths of religion as were impor- 
tant to be known. There is here one element of a true theory of 
inspiration, as we have previously explained. It might be so con- 
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strued as to seem sufficient for the whole truth, ‘but does not really 
admit of such an interpretation. If so intended, there is an un- 
necessary caution in the use of terms. If the facts of a true and 
sufficient inspiration are held, it is far better to use terms clearly 
expressive of the whole truth. This theory is really lower in some 
of its facts than the one just previously noticed. It makes no pro- 
vision for the necessary illumination of the mediate agent. Nor 
does it provide for the supernatural communication of the truth, 
but leaves him to his own resources of discovery. It is halting 
and indefinite as to a sufficient divine guidance in the publication 
of the truth. 

5. The Mechanical Theory.—This is the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion. The divine agency monergistically determines both the ideas 
and the words, while the mediate human agency is a mere passive 
instrument. If the very words are thus mechanically determined, 
so must the ideas be determined. Such an inspiration must thor- 
oughly dominate the mediate agent and deprive him of all mental 
self-action: Further, there must be the same determining influ- 
ence of the Spirit for the whole Bible ; the same for the most inci- 
dental and familiar facts of history and personal experience as for 
the profoundest mysteries of revelation ; the same for the friendly 
salutations of Paul as for the deepest and most vital moral and 
religious truths of his epistles. 

The theory of a common verbal inspiration is beset 
with very serious difficulties—enough, indeed, to dis- 
prove it. We notice a few. 

The theory cannot be reconciled with the manifest human ele- 
rae nuMan Ment in the structure of the Scriptures. Such an 
ELEMENT. element is pervasive of the whole. The mental cast and 
culture, the peculiar temper and style of each sacred writer are 
wrought into his composition. These facts are as real and obvious 
in the Scriptures as in any purely secular writings. They cannot 
be explained except on the ground of the proper mental agency of 
the sacred writers. While divinely inspired they must still have 
been in the possession and conscious use of their own faculties. 
With such personal agency they could not have been the subjects of 
an inspiration which reduced them to the passivity of mere instru- 
ments. 

There are differences of Scripture statement which the mechan- 
pirrerences Cal theory can neither account for nor reconcile with 
or statement. itself. Different writers state the same things with ver- 
bal differences. We may instance so definite a thing as the inscrip- 


tion on the cross. There are four statements of its form: “ This 
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is Jesus, the King of the Jews;”! “* The King of the Jews;” 
“This is the King of the Jews; ma Jesus of Nazareth, the ee 
of the Jews.” * The differences are slight, but real. The verbal 
theory cannot account for them; certainly not on any reasonable 
ground. Hence, on the acceptance of that theory, we should have 
to reject at least three of these statements as lacking either in in- 
spiration or in textual integrity ; and with the further consequence 
of entire uncertainty as to which account, if any one, consisted of 
inspired and true words. Such instances of variation, of which 
there are many, are quite indifferent to a real and sufficient inspi- 
ration, but utterly inexplicable on the verbal theory. 

The logic of the theory must deny the present and future posses- 
sion of a divine revelation. It requires for such a reve- —gpyprarion 
lation the determining inspiration of the very words of — ®XCLUDED. 
Scripture. If this be necessary, then only an exact set of words, and 
the very words originally inspired, can constitute a revelation. But 
they are not in our possession. The autographs of the sacred writ- 
ers no longer exist. The most trustworthy versions and manu- 
scripts are without exact verbal agreement. The most learned in 
the question are not always agreed as to the true text. Further, the 
great multitudes of the race must always be dependent upon trans- 
lations, which cannot be the exact verbal equivalents of the originals. 
These facts are entirely indifferent to a real and sufficient inspira- 
tion; but on the verbal theory they deny us the possession of a 
revelation. 

Nothing can be necessary to a divine revelation which is not 
necessary -to a truthful expression of the divine mind. |. oussary 
Neither a common verbal inspiration nor an exact and For  REVE- 
fixed set of words is so necessary. ‘This is manifest in “7%: 
the fact that the Scriptures, just as other writings, would admit 
verbal changes without affecting the sense. Facts of Scripture are 
conclusive against that necessity. Such are the differences in the 
statements of the same events and truths. Such also is the fact 
that when Christ and his apostles referred to the Scriptures as the 
word of God and of divine authority they often had in view the 
Septuagint version, which is far from being a literal rendering of 
the Hebrew. There is this further decisive fact, that their Script- 
ure citations were often from the same version, and without any at- 
tempt at exact verbal accuracy. 

Still, it need not be questioned that sometimes inspiration was 
such as to determine the very words of Scripture. Yet it is not 
important that we be able to identify such instances. The assertion 

1 Matt. xxvii, 37. 2 Mark xv, 26. * Luke xxiii, 38. 4 John xix, 19. 
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of such importance would concede a superior excellence to such in- 
stances of inspiration. We should thus discriminate against the 
more common mode, and also return to the necessity for an exact 
set of words, with all its insuperable difficulties. 


III]. Tort DynamicaL THEORY. 


1. Sense of the Theory.—There is a supernatural operation of 
the Spirit within the consciousness and appropriate faculties of the 
mediate agent, yet not such as reduces him to the office of a mere 
instrument. He remains self-conscious and personally active in 
the use of his own faculties. Yet through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit he is so enlightened and possessed of the truth, and so guided 
in its expression, that the truth so given forth, whether by the 
spoken or written word, is from God. Through this agency the 
true and sufficient authorship of the Scriptures is with the Holy 
Spirit. 

2. Place for the Human LHlement.—We previously noted this 
manifest element in the construction of the Scriptures, and also 
pointed out its irreconcilable contrariety tothe theory of a common 
verbal inspiration. The dynamical theory gives a proper place to 
this element, yet in a sense entirely consistent with such an inspi- 
ration as secures to the Holy Spirit the proper authorship of the 
Scriptures. 

3. Clear of Serious Difficulty.—This theory avoids the insuper- 
able difficulties of a common verbal inspiration, as previously noted. 
Nor are there others of trying force. Surely there is none in the 
notion of such an agency of the Spirit as the theory alleges, real and 
sufficient as it is for the purpose of a divine revelation. If any 
finite mind is within the reach of an immediate divine influence, the 
human soul, made in the image of God, must be open to his inspi- 
ration. Otherwise, he never has exerted, and never could exert, any 
direct influence upon a single soul to enlighten and quicken it, to 
renew and lift it up, to guide and help it in the moral exigencies of 
life. Then, while through some means God might still speak to 
the ear or symbolize truth to the eye, he could not by any immedi- 
ate interior influence open the mind for the reception of truth, or 
communicate truth to it, or make it the mediate agent of truth to 
others. Such an implication of divine impotence accords with a 
denial of the divine personality, but can have no place ina scheme 
of truth grounded in Christian theism. 

4. Sufficient for a Revelation.—The Scriptures are as really a 
divine revelation on this theory as they could be on that of verbal 
inspiration. This can be true, and is true, because an exact set of 
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words, dictated by the Spirit, is not necessary either to the truthful 
expression of the divine mind or to the divine authorship of the 
Seriptures. The sufficiency of the theory is manifest as we group 
its facts. Through an interior illumination the Holy Spirit prepared 
the minds of the mediate agents for the reception of divine truth, 
and then communicated the necessary truth to them, and finally so 
directed them as to secure a proper expression of this truth, and also 
the selection and use of such other truths as might be proper for 
the Scriptures. These facts meet all the requirements of a divine 
revelation, and determine the truths so uttered to be in a very pro- 
found sense the word of God. 


IV. INSPIRATION AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


1. Fact of Inspiration from the Scriptures.—The divine agency 
is as really supernatural in inspiration as ina miracle ; but, how- 
ever manifest in the consciousness of the inspired mind, it is not 
open to the observation of others. Hence, our only direct knowl- 
edge of inspiration, as a specific form of the divine agency for 
the definite purpose of a revelation, is from the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

2. Not a Credential of the Sacred Writers.—If we should at- 
tempt to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures from their own 
statements, and then, that they are a divine revelation because in- 
spired, our argument would move in a circle, and hence bring no 
logical result. Such is a rather common fallacy, and one far more 
harmful than helpful to the truth. 

It is only with such a fallacy that inspiration can be classed as a 
credential of revelation. The sacred writers must be divinely ac- 
credited before their testimony can be received for the fact of their 
own inspiration. Thus, first of all, inspiration must take its place 
with other facts and truths of Scripture, and be true to us in com- 
mon with the others because the sacred writers are divinely accred- 
ited witnesses. Hence, inspiration, while fulfilling an important 
office in revelation, should not be classed as one of their creden- 
tials. 

3. Verification of Inspiration.—As the fact of inspiration is from 
the Scriptures, its verification must be in the facts which accredit 
the sacred writers as divinely commissioned teachers of truth. 
Prophecy and miracles are their chief credentials. With these, 
however, we may combine all other facts which accredit their mis- 
sion and verify their message. Being thus accredited as messen- 
gers of truth from God, they are most credible witnesses for the 
fact of their own inspiration. There is no more reason to ques- 
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tion their testimony respecting this fact than respecting others. 
If we reject this we may reject the others; for all have a common 
ground of verity. Hence to discard inspiration is really to discard 
revelation. 

4, A Rationally Credible Fact.—On the ground of theism in- 
spiration is rationally possible. If we deny this we must deny all 
facts of a divine providence. There could be no creation; no con- 
trol of the laws of nature ; no power of influence within the human 
soul to enlighten, purify, or help it. If God could do any of these 
things, then could he inspire chosen minds for the purpose of a rev- 
elation, and through their agency communicate religious truth. 
Theism must carry with it this consequence. 

Inspiration, while a possible fact, is intrinsically probable. It is 
the most rational mode of the divine agency for the purpose of a 
revelation. We see not any other which might replace it and fulfill 
the same office. Its probability is the same as the probability of a 
revelation. 

5. Value of Inspiration.—The question of a divine agency in the 
origin of the Scriptures is a vital one. Such an agency must have 
operated in a mode to secure to itself their proper authorship. In- 
spiration, as previously set forth, issucha mode. No other is appar- 
ent. The power of miracles might still have been given ; but this 
would not answer for the purpose of a revelation through human 
agency. Miracles fulfill their office simply as the credentials of the 
pest Mops or Messengers of truth. Only inspiration can reveal the 
REVELATION. divine mind through the agency of the human. With- 
out it the sacred writers would have been left mostly to their own 
resources. All other supernatural aids would have proved them- 
selves insufficient. The apostles were most highly favored with the 
oral instruction of the divine Master. But while with him they 
were dull of apprehension as to the deeper truths of his lessons ; and 
with the lapse of time they must have been incapable of their proper 
reproduction and publication. Even they needed the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit in its own modes of operation. It was necessary 
that the Spirit should open their minds for the reception of truth, 
and lead them into the truth, and bring again, and more fully, to 
their understanding the lessons of the Master, that they might 
give the truth to men. It was necessary that other truths should 
thus be communicated to chosen minds, through whose agency 
they might take their place in the divine revelation. Through 
inspiration the accredited messengers of divine truth could fulfill 
their office and give the truth to the world. Inspiration is thus the 
divine warrant of truth in the Scriptures. Their divine author- 
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ship is in their inspiration; their supreme authority and transcend- 
ent value in their divine authorship. 


Lee: The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; Bannerman: Inspiration, etc. ; 
Garbett : God’s Word Written ; Jamieson: The Inspiration of the Holy Script- 
ures ; Warrington : The Inspiration of the Scriptures ; Wordsworth : On the In- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures ; Noble: Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
Patton: The Inspiration of the Scriptures ; Gaussen : Theopneustia ; Curtis: 
The Human Element in the Inspiration of the Scriptures. A 
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Ti: 
THE ANGELS. 
i, 200. 


THE original words usually rendered angel mean primarily a 
messenger, and, more broadly, anything which God employs in the 
service of his providence. In a more specific sense they mean per- 
sonal beings of a distinct and definite order. Of such beings we 
here treat. 

I. ConcERNING THE ANGELS. 


1. Realities of Hxistence.—The existence of such an order of 
beings is rationally probable. By no necessity is man the culmina- 
tion of God’s creative work. Even naturalistic evolution has no 
right to prescribe for itself any such limitation. If man is the 
product of purely natural forces, as operative in this world, then in 
some vastly older and larger world such forces may have evolved a 
much higher order of beings. Atheistic evolution can oppose noth- 
ing to this inference. We, however, view the question from the 
ground of theism. As we ascend the scale of creative existences 
from its lowest form up to man, and then look away into the vast- 
ness of the heavens which God has set in order, the creation of 
beings higher than man seems most reasonable. : 

The words of Scripture respecting the angels cannot be reduced 
xowrrery +9 & merely figurative sense, nor to the meaning of, 
rigurative mere things in the providential use of God, nor yet to 
Orare mere forms of his personal energizing. In the clear 
light of the Scriptures the angels are realities of personal existence. 
That such was the faith of the Jews in the time of our Lord is 
above question. The Pharisees represented the common faith, 
which the Sadducees denied ; and on this issue both Christ and his 
apostles were surely with the Pharisees, and against the Sadducees. 
Thus in a disputation with the latter, on a question which involved 
the future existence of man, Christ openly recognized the existence 
of the angels.’ On this same question, and with the full statement 
of the issue, Paul in like manner openly declared himself with the 
Pharisecs against the Sadducees.?- Hence on the authority of both 
Christ and Paul the angels are realities of existence. The rationalis- 

1 Matt. xxii, 30. ? Acts xxiii, 6-8, 
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tic assumption, that both spoke simply in accord with the popular 
faith without any implication of its truth, is utterly Senceenrd 
groundless. It was not the wont of Christ soto speak,  ssumprion. 
and could not have been his manner in this instance. The issue on 
which he spoke forbids the idea of such a manner. He answers the 
objection of the Sadducees to the resurrection and a future life by 
setting forth the new conditions of that life. The objection is void 
because in the transition we shall become “as the angels of God in 
heaven.” Christ could not have made such use of what he knew to 
be a popular error. If on this question Paul knew that truth was 
with the Sadducees, his joining the Pharisees against them was un- 
manly, dishonest, indeed. ; 

2. Of a Spiritual Nature.—On the authority of the Scriptures, 
there can be no question of a spiritual nature of angels. Their 
endowments and activities allow no other view. That they have 
such a nature has been the common faith of the Church, though 
there has not been the same unanimity on the question whether they 
are wholly without corporeity. Their luminous appear- no pisproor 
ance in some instances, together with the difficulty of Sin 
conceiving the activity of an unbodied spirit, has led tons. 
some to the opinion that they have a material body, very ethereal 
in its mode, yet furnishing the condition of their agency. It ac- 
cords with the Scriptures that angels were not always visible when 
present, and hence that they possessed no corporeity with self- 
manifesting quality. Visibility, therefore, was in all instances vol- 
untary. We cannot deny the possibility of such a manifestation 
without a material corporeity. Their offices in the economies of 
religion occasionally required their manifestation, and it is easy to 
think them endowed with such power, however mysterious for our 
conception. The activity of an embodied spirit has no peculiar 
difficulty for our thought. The activity of our own spirit is a 
familiar fact of consciousness ; but if we seek for its mode we shall 
find it quite as hidden as the agency of an unbodied spirit. The 
common faith of the Church, that angels are without material cor- 
poreity, seems more in accord with the Scriptures. 

3. With Personal Endowments.—The collocation of a few appro- 
priate texts will set the personality of angels in a clear light. All 
that we require is such facts in them as belong to personality in our- 
selves, or such forms of activity as are possible only with the con- 
stituent powers of personality. The angels bless the rus proor iw 
Lord and fulfill his commandments, hearkening unto T#IR OFFICES. 
the voice of his word.' In such exercises there is an intelligent 
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recognition of God and his claims, of his majesty and love. There 
is also a response of the religious affections in reverence and praise, 
and a voluntary self-consecration to the service and worship of God. 
With such forms of activity there must be intellect, sensibility, and 
will—that complex of powers which constitutes personality. The 
angel which announced to the shepherds the advent of our Lord, 
and the multitude of the heavenly host which quickly joined him 
in the joy of the great event, were all personal beings. The angels 
which, with intent mind and intense desire, study the mystery 
of redemption, the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow, must have a personal existence.? The joy of the angels 
over the repentance of a sinner is a personal joy.° There must be 
an intelligent recognition of the interests which center in such an 
event, and also an affectional nature deeply responsive to its blessed- 
ness. The angel which ministered to Christ after the temptation 
in the wilderness, and the angel which strengthened him in the 
agonies of Gethsemane were personal beings. Any other view robs 
the facts of their deepest truth. Personal agency cannot be simu- 
lated ; and beings who uniformly act ina personal manner must be 
persons. 

4. Grade of their Powers.—Our own powers are the only stand- 
ard with which we can compare the powers of angels. They are 
like us in personality, and finite like ourselves. They are neither 
omniscient nor omnipotent, and yet have much knowledge and 
power. They have a wonderful facility of movement, and large 
executive efficiencies. The truth of these statements lies in the 
facts of Scripture respecting the angels, ‘‘The wisdom of an 
angel ’”’ is used in an adjective sense for the expression of the highest 
measure of finite knowledge.‘ Angels are greater in power and 
might than men.’ They excel in strength, or are mighty in 
strength.° They are named as the mighty angels of the Lord, or 
the angels of his power.” The high grade of their powers is also 
expressed in their designation as thrones and dominions, prin- 
cipalities and powers.® Their facility of movement and executive 
power will fully appear in the treatment of the offices which they 
fulfill. 

5. All Originally Holy.—The position, that all angels were orig- 
inally holy, requires little more than its simple statement as a fact. 
Only some form of Manicheism could oppose to it any contradic- 
tion. The holiness of the divine Creator determines the primitive 

Luke ii, 9-14, > 1 Pet. i, 12. * Luke xv, 10. 
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holiness of all personal orders. The angels must be included in 
the characterization of newly created existences as ‘very good.” * 
They must have been good in their kind, and therefore, as persons 
morally constituted, must have been holy in their nature. Con- 
sistently with this fact, and in further proof of it, evil angels are 
such only by apostasy. 


II. THe Goop ANGELS. 


1. A Great Multitude.—Of course there are no data for an exact 
or even approximate enumeration of the holy angels. The state- 
ments of Scripture, however, assure us that they are a great multi- 
tude. We read of “ thousands upon thousands,”’? and of “thousand 
thousands,” and <‘ ten thousand times ten thousand,” * and of “the 
voice of many angels round about the throne,” in number “ ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands.” ‘ These 
are definite numbers with an indefinite sense, but clearly with the 
sense of a great multitude. 

2. Ever Loyal to God and Duty.—By the goodness of angels we 
mean more than their primitive holiness. That was simply a 
quality of their nature, with spontaneous tendencies toward holy 
activities. Goodness is the creation of such activities. On the 
ground of a holy nature there is constructed a holy character. The 
moral activities, with the intensities of thought and affection, are 
ever in loyalty to God and duty. Such is the meaning of their 
characterization, often repeated, as “‘ the holy angels.” In all the 
allotments of duty, as recorded in the Scripture, and whatever the 
service, there is ever a prompt and hearty fulfillment. They ever 
keep the commandments of the Lord, and do his pleasure.’ The 
same truth appears in the petition of our Lord’s Prayer, ‘* Thy 
will be done in earth, as in heaven.”° They worship God with 
all the intensities of adoring love.’ 

3. In Social and Organic Compact.—The angels are in no sense 
a race, but a company, or companies, each individual being an 
original creation. Hence the grounds of social affinity arising out 
of our own race relations are entirely wanting in them. It does 
not follow that they are without social affinity, for there are other 
sufficient grounds of such affinity. Our own sensibilities go beyond 
our race relations and embrace all that is orderly and beautiful. 
That there is no social result is simply from the lack of rational 
and sympathetic response in such forms of order and beauty. 
There is no such hinderance in the relation of angels. There is 

1 Gen. i, 31. ? Psa. Ixviii, 17. 5 Dan. vii, 10. 4 Rev. v, 11. 
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between them a mutual apprehension of all that is pure and good 
and lofty, and a reciprocal response of loving sympathy. In this 
there is ample ground for social compact. Beyond this, God is for 
them a center of loving union. As all are bound to him in a su- 
preme love, so are they bound to each other in loving fellowship. 
This accords with the view of the angels in which the Scriptures 
place them, 

Beyond this social life, the angels are in economical compact. 
pisinction ‘here are terms which plainly signify a distinction of 
Or ORDERS. orders. Such are the terms thrones, dominions, prin- 
cipalities, powers." There may be higher and lower grades in the 
scale of being. There is no law which should determine an abso- 
lute equality. All the analogies of creation suggest gradations 
among the angels. However this may be, these terms of distinc- 
tion do imply organic compact. The angels are the Lord’s hosts.? 
This form of expression occurs with frequent repetition, and con- 
tains the idea of a military organization. Then we have the names 
of Gabriel and Michael, who appear among the angels in matchless 
greatness, and with the investment of rectoral functions. Gabriel 
appears in his greatness to Daniel, with the interpretation of his 
vision ;* and also brings the salutation to Mary.‘ Michael as a 
great prince stands up for the people of God ;° rebukes the devil 
in the name of the Lord ;° and with his angels fights against the 
dragon.” Thus he appears with princely powers, and in command 
of a host of angels. The group of facts which we have presented 
suffices for the proposition that the angels exist in forms of organic 
compact. F 

4. Ministry of the Good Angels.—The idea of service or minis- 
try is given in the appellative sense of angel. The representation 
of the good angels throughout the Scriptures is replete with this 
idea. Only an elaborate treatment could compass the question of 
their ministry ; and such a discussion would encounter many per- 
plexities. The leading facts, and about all that can be instructive 
and useful, may be very briefly given. 

In the history of opinion on this question extreme views often 
EXTREME appear. The government of the world is mostly placed 
eae: in the hands of angels. Nearly all events which spe- 
cially concern us are the work of their agency. Every man has 
his own guardian angel. Each nation has a presiding angel, and 
each planet and star. These views exaggerate the powers and 
offices of the angels. Natural events are thus accounted supernat- 
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ural and assigned to an inadequate agency. The Scriptures do not 
warrant the opinion of such a ministry of angels; the alleged 
proofs are inconclusive. 

It is true, as previously shown, that Michael appeared as a prince 
in behalf of the Hebrews ; but this was in the time of 

. oa . cue ° RESPECTING 
their captivity, and in a crisis of profound interest, and micnazL anp 
may have been only for this exigency. Hence the @plise ss pe 
ion of a permanent presidency is without warrant. Advocates of 
these extreme views go much further. They find in the same book 
mention of the princes of Persia and Grecia,’ and infer that they 
were the presiding angels of these nations, just as Michael was the 
presiding angel of the Hebrews. If such princes were angels in 
fact the inference of a permanent presidency would not follow, 
just as it does not in the instance of Michael. Much less would 
the inference of a common presidency of angels over nations fol- 
low. Further, there is no proof that the princes of Persia and 
Grecia were angels. Respecting the former, Clarke says: ‘I think 
it would go far to make a legend or a precarious tale of this impor- 
tant place to endeavor to maintain that either a good or evil angel 
is intended here.” * As against the above views it should further 
be noted that both Gabriel and Michael fulfilled offices among the 
Hebrews, and also in Persia. These facts are inconsistent with 
the idea of one guardian angel for each nation, and particularly 
with the idea that the prince of Persia was an angel ; for in sucha 
case we must find the angel of the Hebrews in diplomatic inter- 
course with the angel of Persia. This implication is not in itself 
credible. It is specially discredited by the fact that the prince of 
Persia maintained a sharp contention against Gabriel and Michael.* 
Surely he could not have been a good angel. Hence all proof that 
each nation has its guardian angel entirely fails. 

The alleged proof that each person, or even that each believer, 
has his own guardian angel, is far short of conclusive. \) .owipvat 
One of such proofs is the text respecting the little ones euarpray- 
whose angels behold the face of the Father in heaven.* *""”" 

The sense given by Dr. Hodge is all that the passage will warrant : 
“Tt does teach that’ children have guardian angels; that is, that 
angels watch over their welfare. But it does not prove that each 
child, or each believer, has his own guardian angel.” ° Another 
text alleged in proof is entirely without force. It is the text re- 
specting the angel which liberated Peter from the prison. When 
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the friends in prayer at the house of Mary, the mother of John, 
could not dissuade the damsel from her conviction that Peter was 
at the gate, they said, ‘It is his angel.”! These words do not 
necessarily mean that Peter had constantly a guardian angel ; much 
less that every believer has. Further, even if such were the sense 
of the words, it must be noted that they are not the words of in- 
spired persons, and hence are wholly without doctrinal value. 
There still remains much respecting the ministry of the good 
many minis- angels. A glance at their appearances and agency in 
TREES, sacred history may help our view of their offices in the 
work of providence and in the economies of religion. The angels 
are the morning stars and sons of God who rejoice over the work of 
creation.” They often appear in the scenes of patriarchal history 
as the messengers of God and in the execution of important offices 
in behalf of his servants. They participated in the publication 
of the law from Sinai.* They ever wait on the commandments of 
God in the spirit of obedience.‘ ‘They predicted and celebrated 
the birth of Christ (Matt. i, 20; Luke i, 11); they ministered to 
him in his temptation and sufferings (Matt. iv, 11; Luke xxii, 43); 
and they announced his resurrection and ascension (Matt. xxviii, 2; 
John xx, 12; Acts i, 10,11). They are still ministering spirits 
to believers (Heb. i, 14); they delivered Peter from prison ; they 
watch over children (Matt. xviii, 10); they bear the souls of the 
departed to Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi, 22); they are to attend 
Christ at his second coming, and gather his people into his king- 
dom (Matt. xiii, 39; xvi, 27; xxiv, 31). Such are the general 
statements of the Scriptures on this subject, and with these we 
should be content. We know that they are the messengers of God ; 
that they are now and ever have been employed in executing his 
commissions, but further than this nothing is positively revealed.’’s 


IlJ.—Tue Evin ANGELS. 

1. vil by Apostasy.—As previously pointed out, all personal 
and morally constituted existences are originally created in holiness; 
that is, with a moral nature in harmony with their moral relations, 
and spontaneously responsive to the requirements of moral duty. 
This accords with all the relative facts of Scripture, and is 
qurstionor guaranteed by the holiness and goodness of the Creator. — 
THE SINNING. How could such persons sin? This question is sure to 
arise. It is not clear of perplexity, yet not wholly in the dark. 

” Acts xii, 15. 2 Job xxxviii, 7, 
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The same question arose in connection with the fall of man. It 
is specially in that view that it is not wholly in the dark. The 
original constitution of man, even with subjective holiness, left him 
open to temptation through his sensibilities, and therefore with the 
possibility of sinning. For any light on the question respecting 
the apostasy of angels we require the supposition of a constitu- 
tional susceptibility to temptation in them. The supposition is 
not unreasonable, although the mode of such susceptibility in 
them is hidden from us, while it is quite open in the case of 
man. 

The existence of evil angels carries with it the fact of apostasy. 
That there are evil angels is one of the clear truths of EVIL ONLY BY 
Scripture. With equal clearness the Scriptures account Postasy. 
their evil character to an original apostasy. They are described 
as the angels that sinned, and also as the angels who kept not their 
first estate or principality, but left their own habitation.! These 
facts constitute an apostasy of angels. When this apostasy occurred 
we know not. Nor isthe number made known. It was the quaint 
opinion of Anselm that the number of the fallen angels was exactly 
replaced by the number of the elect out of the human race; but 
there is no light upon the question in this fanciful view. 

2. The Evil One.—The existence of a chief apostate angel is 
equally a truth of the Scriptures. Various names are assigned him: 
Devil—calumniator, slanderer, accuser; Satan—the Adversary ; 
Prince of darkness, Beelzebub, Deceiver, Serpent, Dragon, with 
still other terms expressive of his evilnature and work. This chief 
apostate is also frequently called 6 tovnpéc—the Evil One.” There 
is no other name which better expresses his inner nature, none in 
which all his evil traits more completely center. 

On the ground of Scripture the existence of the devil, with other 
apostate spirits, must be admitted. The words of gpgmmor us 
Christ and his apostles, in which this truth lies, cannot =x!sT=Ncx. 
be explained away on the principle of accommodation to the com- 
mon Jewish faith on this question. ‘‘ Nor can it be said that Jesus 
and his apostles merely Jef¢ men in their belief, not thinking it 
worth while to undeceive them, and trusting that in time they 
would of themselves discover their mistake. On the contrary, our 
Lord and his followers very decidedly and strongly confirm the 
doctrine by numerous express declarations. For instance, our 
Lord, in his explanation of ‘ the parable of the tares and the wheat,’ 
says expressly that the enemy who sows the tares is the devil. 
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And again, in explaining that portion of the parable of the sower, 
in which it is said that the birds devoured the seed that fell on the 
trodden way-side, he says, ‘Then cometh the devil, and taketh 
away the word out of their hearts,’ etc. And there are very many 
other passages in which our Lord and his apostles do not merely 
leave uncontradicted, or merely assent to, whatis said by others as 
to this point, or merely allude to it incidentally, but go out of their 
way, as it were, to assert the doctrine most distinctly, and earnestly 
dwell on it.’ If, therefore, the belief in evil spirits is altogether a 
vulgar error, it certainly is not an error which Jesus and his apos- 
tles merely neglected to correct, or which they merely connived at, 
but which they decidedly inculcated.” ? 

When Satan fell from his high and holy estate, or by what pecul- 
concerning ar form of psychological movement, we know not. It 
HIS APOSTASY. geems plain that it preceded the creation and trial of 
man, but beyond this all is to us unknown. We have little insight 
into the sensibilities of spiritual beings without a physical organism 
like our own. Sensibilities are clearly possible to such beings, and 
must be actual in their personal constitution—must be, because 
without them personality itself is impossible. It has been a com- 
mon opinion that the mental movement of Satan through which he 
fell was in the form of ambition or pride. This would include an 
activity of the sensibilities, for there can be neither without them. 
The ground for this common opinion is in the words of Paul re- 
specting what a bishop should be and should not be: “ Not a noy- 
ice, lest being lifted up with pride he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil.” * These words are interpreted to mean such a con- 
demnation for ambition or pride as the devil himself incurred. 
This sense does not seem foreign to the words; yet a single 
text of the kind is hardly sufficient for any doctrinal determina- 
tion. 

3. Demoniacal Possession.—Demoniacs repeatedly appear in the 
narratives of the New Testament, and with various forms of mental 
and bodily disease, which are attributed to the agency of evil spirits, 
pemonaca, mostly named daiwdrwa. In the case of demoniacs, evil 
AGENCY. spirits take possession of the subject, and act upon it 
from within, not from without. The action is upon either body or 
mind, and often upon both at the same time. In some instances 


‘Respecting ‘‘ the very many other passages,” the author cites a number, 
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the very center of the personality seems to be seized and held, so 
that all the action of the subject is attributable to the possessing 
demon or demons. 

The results appear in various forms of mental and bodily dis- 
ease, according to the mode of the demoniacal agency. Many of 
the specially notable miracles of our Lord and his disciples were 
wrought in the curing of such cases. We give a few instances by 
reference, which also will represent theforms of disease resulting 
from such possession. ! 

The reality of demoniacal possession was the common Jewish 
faith at the time of our Lord. The most rationalistic Bee a hy 
interpreters of Scripture will not question this fact. sonracaz ros. 
If any one thinks such faith distinctively Jewish he S#S!0%. 
greatly mistakes the facts in the case. That faith pervades the 
theology of the Gentiles, particularly of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 

In the drift of rationalistic theology objections arose against the 
doctrine of demoniacal possession. Strenuous attempts RATION Ries 
were made to displace it and to interpretthe Scriptures vw. 
consistently with its denial. The method of this endeavor was de- 
termined by unquestionable facts in the case. One of these facts 
is that the Jews of the time firmly believed the doctrine ; another, 
that our Lord and his disciples treated the instances of alleged 
possession precisely as if such possession were a reality. This fact 
is so open and above question that no advance could be made on 
the ground of its denial. This endeavor therefore necessarily pro- 
ceeded upon a principle previously noticed—that of accommodation 
to the common faith of the people. This faith was a delusion, and 
our Lord and his disciples knew that it was a delusion, but did not 
think it important to correct it. Time would make the correc- 
tion ; therefore they treated these cases just as though they were 
instances of real possession. 

Such an interpretation is irreconcilable with the facts concerned, 
and must be at the sacrifice of the integrity and trust- parse ro Tux 
worthiness of our Lord and his apostles and evangel- Facts. 
ists as religious teachers. The truth of this proposition must 
appear in the light of the facts. In one instance the subjects of 
Christ’s healing represent various forms of disease—divers diseases 
and torments, cases of lunacy and palsy, and with the rest demoni- 
acs.” If there was no reality in the demoniacal cases why should 
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such distinction be made and perpetuated in the Gospel ? How 
could this be honestly done ? Our Lord himself makes a like dis- 
tinction in his charge to his apostles : “ Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out demons.” And this goes into the 
sacred record. The seventy evangelists return from their mission, 
“saying, Lord, even the demons are subject unto us through thy 
name.” * The answer of Christ responds to the truth of their 
words. If the demons existed only in imagination why this mu- 
tual recognition of them as realities? The demons possess per- 
sonal qualities and exercise personal agency. They know Jesus as 
the Son of God and the Messiah.* There is interlocution between 
Christ and these evil spirits, and such as would be impossible with 
the subject of their possession. He commands their action just as 
though they were personal agents.* 

Their number emphasizes their meaning respecting the present 
NuMBER AND question. A few instances might not be decisive ; but 
cnaracTeR. their great number, with their character as above 
given, is conclusive of demoniacal possession. Our Lord and his 
disciples could not in all these instances proceed in accommodation 
to the popular faith, while knowing that faith to be groundless. In 
many instances there was no reason for such accommodation ; not 
any excuse for it. Nor could that principle justify the narration 
of such instances in the gospels in the same manner as if cases of 
real demoniacal possession. 

Two instances are regarded as specially decisive of this issue : the 
two spscra, temptation of our Lord in the wilderness* and the 
msTaNoss. case of the Gadarene.” In the former the devil is the 
immediate agent in the temptation, but not in the mode of posses- 
sion ; for he had no such power over the Christ. But while differ- 
ing in these respects the case equally proves the existence of an 
evil spirit, operative in the mode of personal agency. In the case 
of the Gadarene the agency of the evil spirits is operative not only 
in the madman, but also in the herd of swine. These instances 
cannot be referred to superstition, or a lawless imagination, or a 
diseased brain. ‘The possession of the herd of swine by the de- 
mons, and the temptation of the Son of God, are the two cases 
which—I observed—preclude all such explanation, and which were 
doubtless recorded, partly, for that very purpose. Whatever effects 
may be produced in men by a diseased imagination, the brute 
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animals, in the one case, were as much delow that influence as, in 
the other case, the Son of God was adove it.??? 

If a real agency of evil spirits is denied, the miracles of Christ in 
the cure of demoniacs lose their deepest meaning. Indeed, they 
are not only minified, but brought into uncertainty by the elimi- 
nation of this vital element. There is nothing clearer in the nar- 
ratives than the demoniacal agency, and if we deny that we may 
deny the whole account. In every case their profound significance 
for the power of Christ over the powers of evil against which we 
must contend is entirely lost. 

There is perplexity for thought in the idea of demoniacal posses- 
sion. This is readily conceded ; but the denial of such ae eee 
possession involves still greater perplexity respecting or ras quxs- 
the interpretation of Scripture and the trustworthiness ™°™ 
of Christ and his disciples as religious teachers. The existence of 
the devil and his angels, as an evil power, is clearly the sense of 
Scripture. From the beginning that power has ever been active 
for the moral ruin of man. The mission of Christ for the redemp- 
tion of the race required the overthrow of this power. This was a 
leading purpose of his incarnation and death.’ These evil spirits 
well knew this purpose, and naturally were stimulated to the 
utmost stretch of energy against its achievement. It may be that 
instances of demoniacal possession were temporarily permitted, that 
the power of Christ over this power of evil might be signalized. 

The reality of such instances at that time is no proof of present 
instances. The rational inference is that they began Pen tl 
and ceased with the special occasion of their permission. reser 1n- 
There is no evidence that those possessed of evil spirits *™*°** 
were themselves monsters of wickedness ; nor were they personally 
demonized by this possession. Yet it was to them a grievous 
affliction, and must take its place with other instances which Provi- 
dence permits, for sufficient reasons to the divine mind, however 
hidden from our own. We have some explanation in the purpose 
of this permission as above stated, just as the sore affliction of the 
family which Jesus loved has some explanation in its gracious pur: 
pose.” As through this affliction the Father and the ,.. ..wor op 
Son were glorified, and the faith of the disciples most curisr stc- 
fully assured, so through this permission of demo- “*””” 
niacal possession the power of Christ over the powers of evil was 
specially signalized. The seventy returned from their mission, 
saying, *‘ Lord, even the demons are subject unto us through thy 
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name. And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven.”’ Further, in replying to the accusation, that he 
was an agent of Beelzebub, he said with emphasis, ‘‘ But if I cast 
out demons by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you.”’ With the reality of demoniacal possession these mir- 
acles of Christ reveal his transcendent power and assure us of his 
triumph over all the powers of evil.* 

There has been a strong reaction from the rationalistic drift of 
reaction German thinking which denied the existence of evil 
tiovatisne, Spirits. Dorner gives this testimony : ‘‘ Therefore also 
VIEW. the most noteworthy theologians after Schleiermacher 
have not agreed with him upon this point. Even Liicke and Ro- 
mang are not opposed to the supposition of fallen evil spirits, 
although they reject the possibility of an absolutely evil person or 
an absolutely evil kingdom. Nitzsch, Twesten, Rothe, Julius 
Miiller, Tholuck, Lange, Martensen, as well as Thomasius, Hoff- 
man, Kahnis, Philippi, and Luthardt, avow that not merely is sin 
found in humanity, but that a kingdom of evil spirits with a head 
over them is also to be inculcated. Romang rightly satirizes the 
fond enlightenment which takes much credit to itself for being 
above this representation.” * 

4. Work of the Devil and his Angels.—In the words of our Lord 
we have the phrase, ‘the devil and his angels.” ° In this realm of 
evil the devil is chief and evil spirits are under his leadership, and 
execute his commands. In this sense they are his angels. There 
may also be an implicit reference to the original apostasy on the 
arsaum or SUpposition that these subordinate spirits followed the 
evit spirivs. devil in his revolt from God. The formula implies an 
organic union of evil spirits. There are other forms of expression 
which give the same sense. The devil is the prince of the power of 
the air.” There are principalities and powers of evil, rulers of the 
darkness of this world, spiritual wickedness in high places, evil 
spirits, in distinction from men, against which we must contend.’ 
The idea of a realm of evil spirits, with the headship of the devil, 
runs through these forms of expression. 

The work of the devil and his angels is such as their evil nature 
ivputses anp Prompts—within the limit of their power, or of the di- 
UMITATIONS. vine permission. They are not free from the divine 
restraint. It follows that what may be possible to them at one 


1 Luke x, 17, 18. * Matt. xii, 28. 

* Whately: Good and Evil Angels, pp. 112-116. 

* System of Christian Doctrine, vol. iii, p. 96. 
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time is not so at another. Demoniacal possession may still be pos- 
sible to their own powers, but not possible under the divine re- 
straint. There are other modes in which evil spirits may work 
evil. They are actuated by a common impulse of hatred against 
God and man. ‘This appears in the whole history of their agency. 
A central purpose, springing from their malignance, is to compass 
the moral ruin of the race. Their method is to lead man into sin 
and to counterwork the means of his salvation. This appears in 
the temptation of Eve ;! in the temptation of our Lord in the wil- 
derness ;* in the seduction of Judas into his work of betrayal ;* in 
the power of darkness, which may well signify the rulers of the 
darkness, and their rage against our Lord in the hour providentially 
permitted to his murderers ;* in the sowing of tares among the good 
seed ;° in catching away the word of the kingdom before it can be- 
come profitable.° 

The mode of this evil agency in its enticements to sin, and in 
counterworking the gracious means of our salvation, is yopg or vit 
hidden from our insight. It has no coercive power AG=NcyY. 
over us; for even the devil, if resisted, shall flee from us." Such 
as are taken captive at his will give the consent of their own will, 
and may still recover themselves out of his snare.” The agency of 
evil spirits must, for any practical result, in some way act upon 
such forms of our sensibility as shall, when thus quickened into 
activity, withstand the good or become an enticement to the evil. 
Herein lies the mystery of the question, Have they immediate access 
to our sensibilities, or must they act through some means, just as 
any one of us must act in moving the sensibilities of another ? We 
have no unqualified answer to this question. However, this evil 
agency is not incredible because its mode is a mystery. We know 
the means by which one man moves the sensibilities of another ; 
but when we go below the means to inquire in what mode the 
effect is produced we are quite as much in the dark as in any 
inquiry respecting the mode in which evil spirits act upon our 
sensibilities. 

5. Final Overthrow.—The beginning of the Gospel was in the 
promise of a seed which should bruise the head of the serpent.’ 
This promise, so veiled at the time, has unfolded into the fullness 
of the Gospel. The mission of the Son of God, as thus foreshad- 
owed, was for the purpose of destroying the devil and his works.” 


1 Gen. iii, 1-6. 2 Matt. iv, 1-11. 3 Luke xxii, 3, 4. 
4 Luke xxii, 58; Eph. vi, 12.  ° Matt. xiii, 39. 6 Matt. xiii, 19. 
7 James iv, 7. 8 2 Tim. ii, 26. 9 Gen. iii, 15. 
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For the accomplishment of this purpose he is invested with all au- 

thority and power ; and all enemies shall be put under his feet.! 

So shall he suppress the devil and his angels as a power of evil. 
Wesley: On Good and Evil Angels, Sermons, lxxvi, lxxvii; Dunn: The 


Angels of God ; Duke: The Holy Angels ; Whateley: Concerning Good and Evil 
Angels ; Clayton : Angelology ; Matson: Satanology. 
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poy ale 


WE have attempted the right treatment of this subject in our 
Anthropology. The present view is historical; the aim, to show 
how it has usually been treated. The facts which appear in this 
review must be its justification. 


I. THE QUESTION IN ARMINIANISM. 


1. A Common Adamic Sin.—By a common Adamic sin we mean 
a sin of the race through a participation in the sin of Adam ; that 
the guilt of his sin is native to every soul. This view is far more 
common in Arminian theology than that of a sin of the corrupt 
nature with which we are born. 

After a definite statement of the personal sin of Adam and Eve, 
and of its penal consequences to themselves, Arminius  pocrrins or 
proceeds: ‘‘ The whole of this sin, however, is not A®MINIUS: 
peculiar to our first parents, but is common to the entire race and 
to all their posterity, who, at the time when this sin was com- 
mitted, were in their loins, and who have since descended from 
them by the natural mode of propagation, according to the primi- 
tive benediction. For in Adam ‘all have sinned’ (Rom. v, 12). 
Wherefore, whatever punishment was brought down upon our first 
parents has likewise pervaded and yet. pursues all their posterity. 
So that all men ‘are by nature the children of wrath’ (Eph. ii, 3), 
obnoxious to condemnation and to temporal as well as eternal 
death ; they are also devoid of that original righteousness and true 
holiness (Rom. vy, 12,18, 19). With these evils they would remain 
oppressed forever unless they were liberated by Christ Jesus ; to 
whom be glory forever.”! This is the doctrine of native guilt and 
damnableness through a participation in the sin of Adam. The 
sense of the passage is clear in its own terms, and clear beyond 
question when read in the light of what immediately precedes re- 
specting the sin of Adam and its judicial consequences to himself. 
In this view we are all sharers in the guilt of Adam’s personal 
sin, and this guilt is the judicial ground, not only of the corruption 
of nature or spiritual death in which we are born, but also of our 

1 Writings, vol. i, p. 486. 
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native amenability to the penalty of temporal and eternal death. 
There is in all this no recognition of any demerit of the common 
depravity or corruption of nature in which we are born, but rather 
its exclusion ; for as this depravity is itself held to be a penal in- 
fliction it could not with any consistency be admitted to contain 
the desert of punishment. The ground of participation in the 
sin of our progenitors is not formally stated, but is informally in- 
dicated in the account made of our being in their loins at the time 
of their sinning. This is the realistic ground in distinction from 
the representative. 

There are numerous passages from the hand of Wesley which 
with express the same form or sense of original sin that we 
WESLEY. have found in the words of Arminius. In replying to 
an argument of Taylor against original sin, that only Adam and 
Eve could be justly punishable for their sin, Wesley says: “If no 
other was justly punishable, then no other was punished for that 
transgression. But all were punished for that transgression, 
namely, with death. Therefore, all were justly punished for it.”? 
He then cites with full approval the following words of Dr. Jen- 
nings: ‘And, since it is so plain that all men are actually pun- 
ished for Adam’s sin, it must needs follow that they ‘all sinned in 
Adam. By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ 
They were so constituted sinners by Adam’s sinning as to become 
liable to the punishment threatened to his transgression.”? In re- 
plying to another argument of Taylor that “no just constitution 
can punish the innocent,” Wesley says: ‘This is undoubtedly 
true; therefore God does not look upon infants as innocent, but as 
involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin; otherwise death, the punish- 
ment denounced against that sin, could not be. inflicted upon 
them.”* These citations clearly express the view of Wesley that 
we all share the guilt of Adam’s sin and are justly amenable to its 
punishment. There is no indication of the ground on which he 
based this common Adamic sin, or whether the realistic or the rep- 
resentative. 

On this question Fletcher is in accord with Arminius and Wes- 
VIEWS OF ley. He holds the common guilt of the race through 
po Cnnes a participation in the sin of Adam. This appears in 
his doctrine of infant justification through the grace of the atone- 
ment. This grace is universal and the justification unconditional. 
But the justification is the cancellation of sin in the sense of de- 
merit or guilt, and therefore implies such form of native sin. Our 
native sinfulness in the distinctly ethical sense of demerit, as held 

: 1 Works, vol. v, p. 526, 2 T0tda ps OOD: TT Medahn 10% BT 
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by Fletcher, is more than an implication thus reached ; it is openly 
expressed and traced to its ground in the sin of Adam. In view 
of the greatness of Christ in comparison with Adam he argues 
thus: ‘It follows that as Adam brought a general condemnation 
and a universal seed of death upon all infants, so Christ brings 
upon them a general justification and a universal seed of life... . 
And if Adam’s original sin was atoned for and forgiven him, as 
the Calvinists, I think, generally grant, does it not follow that, al- 
though all infants are by nature children of wrath, yet through 
the redemption of Christ they are in a state of favor or justifica-. 
tion ? For how could God damn to all eternity any of Adam’s 
children for a sin which Christ expiated—a sin which was for- 
given almost six thousand years ago to Adam, who committed it 
in person ? The force of this observation would strike our Calvin- 
ist brethren if they considered that we were not less in Adam’s 
loins when God gaye his Son to Adam in the grand, original gos- 
pel promise, than when Eve prevailed on him to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit. . . . Thus, if we all received an unspeakable injury by 
being seminally in Adam when he fell, according to the first cove- 
nant, we all received also an unspeakable blessing by being in his 
loins when God spiritually raised him up and placed him upon 
gospel ground.”' For the present we are concerned with Fletch- 
er’s view of our native sinfulness, and not with his doctrine of a 
universal justification any further than it may serve to explain the 
former. That we all share the guilt of Adam’s sin, the sin which 
he personally committed, is the clear sense of the passage cited. 
It is implied in the nature of the infant justification maintained, 
and appears in the forms of plain statement. Fletcher sets forth 
the same doctrine in citations from the articles, homilies, and lit- 
urgy of the Church of England.* The ground of the common 
guilt of Adam’s sin, in this view of Fletcher, is the realistic in dis- 
tinction from the representative. There is no intimation of a sin 
of our nature in the sense of demerit or guilt. 

Watson is still our own most honored name in systematic theol- 
ogy, and his view of the native sinfulness of the race 
must not be overlooked. In his anthropology and in 
his discussion of the doctrinal issues between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism he had special occasion for the treatment of this question. 
The discussion required the adjustment of his doctrine of native 
sinfulness to the Arminian system, and also its defense against Cal- 
vinistic implications. The attempt was not shunned ; and what- 
ever Arminians may think of its success, it is no special surprise 

1 Works, vol. i, p. 284. 2 Ibid,, vol. iii, pp. 255-257. 
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that from the Calvinistic side it is viewed as conceding the ground 
of election and reprobation. 

On the typical relation of Adam to Christ, as set forth by Paul, 
avamas tyes Watson says: ‘“‘The same apostle also adopts the 
OF CHRIST. phrases, ‘the first Adam’ and ‘the second Adam,’ 
which mode of speaking can only be explained on the ground that 
as sin and death descended from one, so righteousness and life flow 
from the other; and that what Christ is to all his spiritual seed, 
that Adam is to all his natural descendants.”! This must mean 
the penal subjection of the race to spiritual, physical, and eternal 
death on account of the sin of Adam. Not only the terms of the 
passage, but its connection and the ruling idea of the discussion 
surely determine this sense. On the institution of the Edenic pro- 
bation with Adam and Eve, Watson says: ‘The circumstances of 
the case infallibly show that, in the whole transaction, they stood 
before their Maker as public persons and as the legal representatives 
of their descendants, though in so many words they are not invested 
with these titles.” ? 

This is simply the Calvinistic doctrine of the legal oneness of the 

race with Adam on the principle of representation and 
LEGAL ONE- 
Nessor tHE the just amenability of every one to the full penalty of 
ae his sin. Exceptions are taken to the Calvinistic doc- 
trine in two points: ‘It asserts, indeed, the imputation of the 
actual commission of Adam’s sin to his descendants, which is false 
in fact ; makes us stand chargeable with the full latitude of his 
transgression and all its attendant circumstances ; and constitutes 
us, separate from all actual voluntary offense, equally guilty with 
him, all which are repugnant equally to our consciousness and to 
the equity of the case.”* The representative theory in Calvinism 
no longer holds the imputation of Adam’s sinful deed to his pos- 
terity, and whatever point this part of Watson’s criticism might 
have against the realistic theory, or even against the representative 
theory as held when he wrote, it has no force against the latter as 
now held. In its present form it is not the sin of Adam as an act 
of personal transgression, but the guilt of his sin as an amenability 
to its full penalty that is imputed to his offspring. The represent- 
ative character of Adam, which Mr. Watson accepts, carries with 
it this imputation ; and against this he has no reserved ground of 
objection. In any case of imputation the guilt of sin is the vital 
fact, because it constitutes the amenability to punishment. The 
personal deed of Adam is quite indifferent to the imputation of 
its guilt as a universal amenability to the full penalty which he 

; ' Theological Institutes, vol. li, p. 52. TORE his pe OS 3 Ibid. 
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incurred. If the economy of representation in the Adamic proba- 
tion is true in fact and valid in principle, then in the vital fact 
of guilt we do ‘‘ stand chargeable with the full latitude of his trans- 
gression,” and, ‘separate from all actual voluntary offense, equally 
guilty with him,” which fact itself, and without any imputation of 
Adam’s personal deed, seems to us ‘‘ repugnant equally to our con- 
sciousness and to the equity of the case.” 

With the repudiation of an extreme, and now obsolete, form of 
imputation, Mr. Watson still adheres to the economy of — ¢aryiistic 
Adamic representation in all that properly belongs to  PocTRINE. 
it. He holds it as presented in the interpretation of Dr. Watts.' 
In this interpretation it is doctrinally one with the present Calvin- 
istic theory of Adamic representation. In the primitive probation 
Adam represented the race, and on the ground of that representa- 
tion the penalty of his sin falls upon them as upon himself. Watson 
goes into detail, and points out the three forms of death which are 
thus penally consequent to the imputation of Adam’s sin: physi- 
cal, spiritual, and eternal death. He does not pause even at the 
last. ‘‘The third consequence is eternal death, separation from 
God, and endless banishment from his glory in a future state. 
This follows from both the above premises—from the federal char- 
acter of Adam, and from the eternal life given by Christ being 
opposed by the apostle to the death derived from Adam.”? Thus 
all are subject to the full penalty of Adam’s sin. Infants are thus 
subject : ‘* The fact of their being born liable to death, a part of 
the penalty, is sufficient to show that they were born under, the 
whole malediction.”* The discussion of this point is thus con- 
cluded : ‘‘ Having thus established the import of the death threat- 
ened as the penalty of Adam’s transgression to include corporal, 
moral, or spiritual and eternal death, and showed that the sentence 
included also the whole of his posterity, our next step is,” etc.* 
This is the doctrine of a common native condemnation and damna- 
bleness through a participation in the sin of Adam as legal repre- 
sentative of the race in the primitive probation. There is no 
recognition of any realistic oneness of the race with Adam, nor of 
a sin of our nature in the sense of punitive desert. 

In Dr. Pope’s discussion of original sin there is the sense of a 
common hereditary guilt or condemnation in conse-  pocrrine or 
quence of the Adamic connection of the race. ‘‘He-  PorE. 
reditary guilt is not expressly stated in the form of a proposition : 
the phrase is of later than scriptural origin. But when St. Paul 


1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 53--55. ° Tbid., p. 59. 
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establishes the connection between sin and death as its comprehen- 
sive penalty he teaches that the condemnation of the first sin reigns 
over all mankind as in some sense one with Adam.”! In the elab- 
oration of this summary statement of doctrine the same sense is re- 
peatedly expressed. The words of Paul in Rom. vy, 12, are inter- 
preted as ‘‘ asserting that in divine imputation all, in some sense, 
sinned originally in Adam. . . . They sinned in Adam, though not 
guilty of the act of his sin: this, then, is hereditary condemnation 
on those who were not personal transgressors and on them all.’’? 
The above citations, to which many of like meaning might be 
ANT RREAY added, clearly assert a universal guilt and condemna- 
apamic SIN. tion through a participation in the sin of Adam, but 
are quite indefinite as to the mode of that participation. It is true 
that in the denial of any sharing of the race in his sinful deed the 
higher realism, such as Shedd maintains, is logically excluded; but 
beyond this there is all the indefiniteness which lies in the words, 
‘* that in divine imputation all, in some sense, sinned originally in 
Adam.” Yet a question so prominent in doctrinal anthropology 
could not be omitted by such a writer as Dr. Pope, and in several 
places his views are given. We cannot think him entirely self- 
consistent, for, as we understand his terms, his theory of the 
Adamic connection of the race in the Edenic probation is some- 
times the realistic, and sometimes the representative. The funda- 
mental difference of these theories, as we have elsewhere shown, 
precludes consistency in the holding of both. “‘ The nature is con- 
demned, and yet it is universally redeemed. However difficult 
it may be, we must receive the fact of a human nature, abstracted 
from the persons who inherit it, lost and marred in Adam and found 
or retrieved in Christ.” * ‘* The sin of Adam was expiated as rep- 
resenting the sin of the race as such, or of human nature, or of 
mankind : a realistic conception which was not borrowed from phil- 
osophic realism, and which no nominalism can ever really dislodge 
from the New Testament.” ‘ The ruling ideas of these citations 
belong to. the realistic mode of the Adamic connection of the race 
as the ground of native sinfulness ; nor can they be interpreted 
consistently with any other theory. ‘Original sin sprang from 
the federal constitution of the race: one in the unity of the unlim- 
ited many.”* This is clearly and definitely the representative 
mode of a common Adamic guilt. In the use and meaning of 


‘Pope: Ohristian Theology, vol. ii, p. 48. * Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 58. 

* Wesley Memorial Volume, art. ‘‘ Methodist Doctrine,” by Dr. Pope, pp. 
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terms, as clearly seen in the history of doctrinal anthropology, the 
federal constitution of the race means that Adam was divinely con- 
stituted the legal representative of his offspring, and that on this 
ground all are justly involved in the guilt and punishment of 
his sin. 

In addition to these irreconcilable modes of a common Adamic 
guilt, Dr. Pope holds the intrinsic sinfulness of the — prprayity 
corruption of nature with which we are born. Against TRULY SIN, 
the Romish doctrine, that concupiscence in the baptized is not of 
the nature of sin, he controversially says: ‘As if baptism could 
make that which is essentially sinful cease to be such; as if the per- 
version of the will, which constitutes us formally sinners as soon as. 
we feel and assent to its operation, were not in itself sinful. . . . The 
current Romanist doctrine denies that men are born into the world 
with anything subjective in them of the strict nature of sin... . 
In virtue of this principle the true doctrine is opposed also to every 
account of sin which insists that it cannot be reckoned such by a 
righteous God save when the will actively consents ; and that none 
can be held responsible for any state of soul or action of life which 
is not the result of the posture of the will at the time. There is an 
offending character behind the offending will.”' Both the contro- 
versial issues of these passages and the principles which they assert 
must mean a sinfulness of the common native depravity in the 
sense of punitive desert. That Dr. Pope holds this doctrine he 
has placed beyond question in declaring that ‘‘ Methodism accepts 
the article of the English Church ”—the ninth, which he immedi- 
ately cites.* We are not just now concerned with the historical 
accuracy of this statement, but simply with Dr. Pope’s own view. 
After the characterization of the common native corruption derived 
from Adam, the article declares: ‘‘ Therefore in every person born 
into the world, it deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” The 
whole article, with these words init, is cited with manifest personal 
approval. 

We thus find in Pope the maintenance of three distinct grounds 
of a common native sinfulness and damnableness. On yi apy 
the ground of a real oneness with Adam, and also on — Grounps or 

. NATIVE SIN, 
the ground of a representative oneness, we share the 
guilt and deserve the penalty of his sin. The third ground is given 
in the intrinsic sinfulness of the depravity of nature inherited from 
Adam. These views can neither be reconciled with each other nor 
with the determining principles of Arminianism. 
1 Christian Theology, vol. ii, pp. 83, 84. 
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In the work of Dr. Summers both the realistic and representa- 

tive modes of a common Adamic sin are rejected and 
‘dismissed as unworthy of disputation.’ One is a little 
surprised at this summary method, in view of the prominence of 
these theories in doctrinal anthropology, and-especially in view of 
the fact that both, as we have seen in recent citations, are accepted 
by leading Arminian theologians. Elsewhere the representative 
economy is accepted. On the Adamic relation of the race as the 
source of original or birth sin Summers says: ‘‘The human spe- 
cies is viewed as a solidarity, and it is represented by its head, com- 
monly called its ‘federal head,’ because the covenant of life and 
death was made with him for himself and posterity.” * No Calvin- 
istic advocate of the representative theory and the immediate im- 
putation of Adam’s sin to his offspring could take any exception 
to such an expression of his doctrine. As read and interpreted in 
the light of historical anthropology it means, and must mean, the 
immediate imputation of the guilt of Adam’s sin to the race on the 
principle of representation. 

2. A Common Justification in Christ.—Arminians interpret the 
doctrine of original or birth sin, not merely from the Adamic con- 
nection of the race, but also from its connection with the univer- 
sal atonement. A common native damnableness is in itself too 
thoroughly Augustinian for any consistent place in the Arminian 
system. Hence the Arminian theologian who assumes to find such 
universal sinfulness in the Adamic connection of the race is sure to 
supplement his doctrine with the balancing or canceling grace of a 
free justification in Christ. In this mode it is attempted-to recon- 
cile the doctrine of native sinfulness or demerit with the funda- 
mental principles of Arminianism, and also to void the Calvinistic 
assumption that it fully concedes the ground of election and repro- 
bation. * For the present we are concerned merely with the facts in 
the case, and not with the logical validity of the method. 

Arminius defends the doctrine of his friend Borrius, that original 
postion or 810 _will condemn no one, and that all who die in in- 
ARMINIUS. fancy are saved; that there is no future penal doom 
except for actual sin.* This is a great change of view from that of 
Arminius, previously set forth, that all so shared in the guilt of 
Adam’s sin as to be amenable to the penalty of eternal death. 
What is the ground of this change? The grace of a universal 
atonement which freely cancels the guilt of Adamic sin: “ Because 
God has taken the whole human race into the grace of reconcilia- 


SUMMERS. 
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tion, and has entered into a covenant of grace with Adam, and with 
the whole of his posterity in him.” 

The citation of all that Fletcher has said on this question would 
require much space. Referring to a prior discussion, 
he says: “‘ From Rom. v; 18, I proved the justification 
of infants : ‘As by the offense of Adam (says the apostle) judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness 
of Christ the free gift came upon all men to justification of life.’ 
In support of this justification, which comes upon all men in their 
infancy, I now advance the following arguments.”'! We have no 
occasion to cite these arguments, as our present aim is simply to pre- 
sent the doctrine of Fletcher on the question of a free justification 
in Christ which covers the inheritance of Adamic sin. Such a 
doctrine he clearly maintains. The justification cancels the guilt of 
original sin in the case of all infants. 

We have previously shown that Watson maintained a strong doc- 
trine of original sin ; that the sin of Adam as represent- 
ative of the race brought upon all an amenability to the 
threefold penalty of spiritual, physical, and eternal death. Asan Ar- 
minian, however, he could not abide by this doctrine asa whole and 
unqualified account of man’s moral state. In itself the doctrine 
means, not only that we are all born with the desert of God’s wrath 
and damnation, but that all who die in infancy might forever suf- 
fer the penal doom of sin. Of course Watson repudiates the pos- 
sibility of such a consequence. With other Arminians he supple- 
ments the Adamic connection of the race with its relation to the 
grace of a universal atonement. We must not view ‘the legal 
part of the whole transaction which affected our first parents and 
their posterity separately from the evangelical provision of mercy 
which was concurrent with it, and which included, in like manner, 
both them and their whole race. . . . As the question relates to the 
moral government of God, if one part of the transaction before us 
is intimately and inseparably connected with another and collateral 
procedure, it cannot certainly be viewed in its true light but in 
that connection. The redemption of man by Christ was certainly 
not an after-thought brought in upon man’s apostasy, it was a pro- 
vision, and when man fell he found justice hand in hand with 
mercy.”*? Itis on the ground of this redemption as a part of the 
divine economy that Mr. Watson defends the common Adamic sin- 
fulness against the accusation of injustice and wrong. 

Any validity of such defense must assume that the grace of the 
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common redemption very materially limits or modifies the common 
xor acrua,  Létive sinfulness. This assumption is made, and the 
susirica- gracious relief is set forth. The mode of this relief is 
pare not completely at one with Fletcher’s view. Watson 
does not agree with him in the actual- justification of infants. 
‘As to infants, they are not, indeed, born justified and regener- 
ate ; so that to say that original sin is taken away, as to infants, 
by Christ, is not the correct view of the case, for the reason before 
given; but they are all born under the ‘free gift,’ the effects of 
the ‘righteousness’ of one, which extended to ‘all men;’ and 
this free gift is bestowed on them in order to justification of life, 
the adjudging of the condemned to live.”' This provision is such 
that all who die in infancy must unconditionally share its grace in 
their salvation. This view is strongly maintained in connection 
with the passage just cited. In the case of adults, the blessings of 
grace freely offered in Christ more than balance the evil conse- 
quences of Adam’ssin. ‘In all this it is impossible to impeach the 
equity of the divine procedure, since no man suffers any loss or in- 
jury ultimately by the sin of Adam, but by his own willful obsti- 
nacy—the ‘ abounding of grace’ by Christ having placed before all 
men, upon their believing, not merely compensation for the loss 
and injury sustained by Adam, but infinitely higher blessings, both 
in kind and degree, than were forfeited in him.”? Such is the 
theodicy which Watson attempts. 

Dr. Pope maintains a free justification in Christ which fully 
conpemNnation Covers the Adamic sin of the race. ‘* The condemna- 
REMOVED. tion resting upon the race as such is removed by the 
virtue of the one oblation beginning with the beginning of sin. The 
nature of man received the atonement once for all; God in Christ ig 
reconciled to the race of Adam ; and no child of mankind is con- 
demned eternally for the original offense, that is, for the fact of his 
being born into a condemned lineage.” * Summers maintains the 
same doctrine. ‘If a decree of condemnation has been issued against 
original sin, irresponsibly derived from the first Adam, likewise a 
decree of justification has issued from the same court, whose bene- 
fits are unconditionally bestowed through the second Adam.” * 

We previously showed that all these authors maintained the sin- 
suvmary or fulness of the race, in the sense of penal desert, on the 
VIEWS. ground of its Adamic connection. In the citations un- 
der the present head they equally maintain a free and actual justifi- 

' Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 59. 2 Toid., p. 57. 
® Christian Theology, vol. ii, p. 59. 
* Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. 39. By the editor, 
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cation in Christ—a justification which cancels the guilt of original 
sin. The result is, doctrinally, a complete freedom from the orig- 
inal condemnation, whether on the ground of a participation in the 
sin of Adam or of the corruption of nature derived from him. A 
qualifying exception should be made in the case of Watson. He 
does not hold the actual justification from the guilt of original sin, 
but a provisional justification in a universal atonement, which is 
made ‘‘ in order to” a universal justification. While this justifica- 
tion must become unconditionally actual in the case of all who die 
in infancy, it is only conditionally available on the part of such as 
reach the responsibilities of probation : this is the special view of 
Watson. It follows, and is openly maintained, that no one can 
suffer final condemnation simply on the ground of Adamic sin." 

3. Denial of Concession to Calvinism.—On the ground of orig- 
inal sin as a just amenability to the divine judgment = Qyryinisnic 
and wrath, God may graciously elect a part to salvation 4ssuwption. 
in Christ, and without any injustice to the rest leave them to the 
penal doom which their sin justly deserves. This often-uttered 
principle of Calvinism is well expressed in these words: “‘ Cum 
omnes homines in Adamo peccaverint, et rei sint facti maledictionis 
et mortis xterne, Deus nemini fecisset injuriam, si universum 
genus humanum in peccato et maledictione relinquere, ac propter 
peccatum damnare voluisset.”’ If on the ground of original sin 
all men justly deserve the doom of eternal perdition, then in the 
election of grace God might freely choose a part to salvation in 
Christ, without any injustice or wrong in the reprobation or pre- 
terition of the rest, who are thereby merely delivered over to the 
doom which they deserve. On this ground and in this manner Cal- 
vinism assumes that the doctrine of original sin which Arminian- 
ism maintains fully concedes the ground of election and reproba- 
tion.* 

Arminians who hold the strongest doctrine of original sin must 
dispute this concession—must, whether consistently or ,pninran pis- 
not. This is uniformly done. It would be easy to fill S#x" 
much space with citations in point, but a few will suffice. It will 
readily be seen that the ground on which the Calvinistic assump- 
tion is denied is the universality of the redemption in 
Christ. ‘It is an easy and plausible thing to say, in 
the usual loose and general way of stating the sublapsarian doctrine, 
that the whole race having fallen in Adam, and become justly liable 


WATSON. 


1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 899, 400. 
2 Canons of the Synod of Dort, Predestination. 
? Rice: God Sovereign and Man Free, pp. 96-106. 
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to eternal death, God might, without any impeachment of his jus- 
tice, in the exercise of his sovereign grace, appoint some to life and 
salvation by Christ, and leave the others to their deserved punish- 
ment. But this is a false view of the case, built upon the false 
assumption that the whole race were personally and individually, 
in consequence of Adam’s fall, absolutely liable to eternal death. 
That very fact, which is the foundation of the whole’scheme, is easy 
to be refuted on the clearest authority of Scripture; while not a 
passage can be adduced, we may boldly affirm, which sanctions any 
such doctrine.”' We shall see in another place the method of 
Watson’s refutation of the Calvinistic position. “‘ The Arminian 
doctrine in its purest and best form avoided the error 
of the previous theories, retaining their truth. It held 
the Adamic unity of the race: ‘in Adam all have sinned,’ and 
‘all men are by nature the children of wrath.’ But it maintained 
also, ‘That the most gracious God has provided for all a remedy 
for that general evil which was delivered to us from Adam, free 
and gratuitous in his beloved Son Jesus Christ, as it were a new 
and another Adam. So that the baneful error of those is plainly 
apparent who are accustomed to found upon that original sin the 
decree of absolute reprobation invented by themselves.’”* The . 
inner citation is from the Apology of the Remonstrants, and thus 
gives the earliest Arminian view of this question, which 
clearly receives the approval of Dr. Pope. ‘‘ Method- 
ism clearly perceives that to admit that mankind are actually born 
into the world justly under condemnation is to grant the foundation 
of the whole Calvinistic scheme. Granted natal desert of damna- 
tion, there can be no valid objection to the sovereign election of a 
few out of the reprobate mass, or to limited atonement, irresistible 
grace, and final perseverance to secure the present and eternal salva- 
tion of the sovereignly predestinated number. ... Representative 
theologians of Methodism from the beginning until now, from 
Fletcher to Pope, have overthrown this fundamental teaching of 
Calvinism with the express statement of the Scriptures, setting 
over against the death-dealing first Adam the life-giving second.” * 


POPE. 


SUMMERS. 


IJ. Tue Issue wita CALvINIsm. 

We have seen the position of Calvinism, that original sin consti- 
tutes a real and sufficient ground of election and reprobation, and 
also its assumption, that the Arminian doctrine of original sin fully 

) Watson: Theological Institutes, vol. ii, pp. 394, 395. 


* Pope: Christian Theology, vol. ii, pp. 78, '79. ; 
* Summers: Systematic Theology, vol. ii, pp. 88, 89. By the editor. 
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concedes this ground. We have also seen, in a general view, the 
manner in which Arminians defend their doctrine against this as- 
sumption, and have given their answer in various citations. We 
have intimated that the method of this defense is open to review, 
and we take up the topic of the present section for this purpose. 

1. Underlying Principle of the Issue.—The principle is, that 
original sin in the sense of demerit and damnableness is a real and 
sufficient ground of election and reprobation ; or, a little more ex- 
actly, that such original sin would clear the divine reprobation of a 
part of mankind of all injustice and wrong. This position is 
thoroughly valid. The purely gracious election and salvation of a 
part could be no injustice to the reprobate, nor could their own 
reprobation, as they would thereby simply be delivered over to their 
merited doom. ‘There can be no injustice or wrong in the inflic- 
tion of deserved penalty. Election and reprobation may still be 
disputed as facts, as may also the original sin which is claimed 
to justify the latter ; but if such universal sinfulness be a reality, 
then, so far as justice is concerned, the divine reprobation of a part 
of mankind may be thoroughly vindicated. 

2. Real Point of the Issue.—The real point is, whether the Ar- 
minian doctrine of original sin concedes the ground of election 
and reprobation as maintained in Calvinism; or, more definitely, 
whether Arminianism holds a form of original sin which, with the 
gracious election and salvation of a part of mankind, would justify 
the divine reprobation of the rest. Whatever may be the truth in 
this case, the fact of such reprobation would still be an open question. 
As election and reprobation are no logical implication of a sufficient 
ground in original sin, so the Arminian concession of such a ground 
could in no sense imply their actuality. Yet the concession of 
such a ground, or the holding a form of original sin which consti- 
tutes such a ground, would go to the dialectic advantage of Cal- 
vinism against Arminianism, because it would thoroughly void an 
important argument against reprobation. The whole argument 
against its injustice would thus be sacrificed. Whether Arminian- 
ism concedes this ground must be determined in view of its doctrine 
of original sin, together with its doctrine of a common justification 
through the grace of Christ. We are thus brought to the question 
of special interest in the present section. 

3. Arminian Treatment of the Issue.—We already have the ma- 
terial for the required review. It was given partly in citations from 
Arminian theologians on original sin, partly in citations on a com- 
mon infant justification in Christ, and partly in showing how they 
set forth this justification as the disproof of any ground of election 
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and reprobation in their doctrine of original sin. In the present 
inquiry we shall need only the ruling ideas presented under those 
several heads. 

The doctrine of original sin maintained in the previous citations 
oe xavive 8 Substantially the Augustinian doctrine. Less stress 
SINFULNESS. jg Jaid upon the intrinsic sinfulness and demerit of the 
common native depravity, though, as we have seen, this form of 
original sin is repeatedly asserted ; but the common sharing in the 
guilt of Adam’s sin, and the common amenability to the penalty 
which he incurred in the three forms of spiritual, physical, and 
eternal death, receive frequent and unqualified expression. It is 
catvinisic = at. this point that the Calvinist takes up the question 
ASSUMPTION. and affirms that this doctrine of original sin concedes 
the ground of election and reprobation. We must say that the Cal- 
vinist is right. If through a common sharing in the sin of Adam, 
or on account of a sinful nature inherited from him, all are justly 
amenable to the penalty of eternal death, then in the election of 
grace God may without any injustice or wrong leave a part to their 
deserved doom. 

The Arminian replies, that we have as yet but a part of the case ; 
eMaNtih that if there is a universal condemnation through the 
DERENGE: sin of Adam, there is also a universal justification 
through the grace of Christ ; that the justification cancels the con- 
demnation. Prior citations fully verify this general statement. 
On the ground of this free justification it is denied that any con- 
cession is made to Calvinism in the interest of election and repro- 
bation. This is the uniform Arminian defense, of long standing 
and often repeated ; so that to question its directness or sufficiency 
may seem rash and offensive. Yet we must think it neither direct 
nor sufficient ; and, more than this, that it leads to doctrinal con- 
fusion and contradiction. It does not go to the point of the issue, 
which is the state of the race simply from its Adamic connection. 
Here, as seen in previous citations, the doctrine maintained is sub- 
stantially one with the Calvinistic. Here is where the Calvinist 
makes his point and claims that the ground of reprobation, so far 
as justice is concerned, is fully conceded. This is the fact in the 
case ; nor can its polemical fairness be questioned. 

If we agree with the Calvinist on the consequence of the Adamic 
wor tHe yea, CONNection of the race, that all are thereby constituted 
point or THE Sinners in the sense of punitive desert, there is where 
SVE. — we ought to meet the issue—where those who hold the 
common Adamic sinfulness ought to meet it. Our theologians, as 
we have seen, refuse to do this, but interpose a common justification 
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in Christ, and on this ground dispute the Calvinistic position. The 
real issue is thus avoided. There are here three closely connected 
questions : the consequence of Adam’s sin to the race ; the manner 
in which God has actually dealt with the race as involved in that 
consequence ; and the manner in which he might justly have dealt 
with it. We have seen the substantial agreement on the first ques- 
tion—that by the sin of Adam all are constituted sinners. There 
is a wide difference on the second question. With the Calvinist, 
God dealt with the sinful race in the mode of election and repro- 
bation—redeeming a part of mankind ; with the Arminian, in the 
mode of a universal atonement. On this issue the truth is surely 
with the Arminian. But this gives him no logical right to shun 
the third question—the manner in which God might have dealt 
with the race. The Calvinist asserts that, as by the sin of Adam 
all men deserve an eternal penal doom, God might justly exclude a 
part from the grace of redemption. If we hold the Adamic sin- 
fulness in which that position is grounded we must meet the issue 
at this point. To answer that God has not so dealt with the race 
is to evade the question ; and there is no escape in this mode. The 
doctrine of a common Adamic sin, with the desert of an eternal 
penal doom, binds us to its logical implications. ‘To say that God 
could not justly inflict this penalty on all mankind is to impeach 
his justice in the common amenability which is maintained. If 
the universal execution of the penalty would be unjust, the uni- 
versal sentence of condemnation would be unjust. The imposition 
of an unjust condemnation is as contrary to the divine equity as 
the infliction of undeserved punishment. 

The doctrine maintained in previous citations from Arminian 
theologians means that the offspring of Adam, simply  yanve_ pe- 
on account of his sin, and without any personal fault ™®RI7- 
of their own, might justly be doomed to an eternal penal death. It 
means that, previous to the common justification in Christ, all are 
under this condemnation, and might justly suffer the infliction of 
this penal doom. “ Calvinists are now ashamed of consigning in- 
fants to the torments of hell: they begin to extend their election 
to them all.”! Fletcher said this more than a hundred years ago. 
Yet Fletcher himself maintained a doctrine of original sin which 
means the desert of such a doom ; and many Arminians in his suc- 
cession have done the same. If the infliction of such a doom 
would deeply offend one’s sensibilities, why should not the doctrine 
of its just desert equally offend one’s moral reason ? If Calvinists 
are ashamed of the doctrine of infant damnation, it seems quite 

1 Fletcher: Works, vol. i, p. 284. 
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time that Arminians were ashamed of the doctrine of a universal 
infant desert of damnation. 

The Arminian doctrine of a universal justification in Christ, so 
cy ee eso disproving this sense of infant guilt, strongly 
cationmeans affirms it. If this justification is a reality, as it is uni- 
THE DEMERIT. formly held to- be, then the guilt of original sin must 
also be a reality. In the order of facts the guilt must precede its 
cancellation. In the previous citations we have seen that both 
are held to be realities, and that the innocence of childhood is not 
its natural birthright, but the result of its justification from the 
guilt of original sin. Thus the one is set over against the other ; 
and each is held to interpret the other. ‘‘As by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made (or constituted, both in fact and by im- 
putation) sinners, so by the obedience of One shall many be made 
righteous... . . In whatever sense the redemption was an act ex- 
ternal to the race and for its benefit, the fall was external to the 
successive generations of mankind and for their condemnation. 
Here it is obvious, or ought to be obvious, that the condemnation 
and the life are correlatives: the judgment is the opposite of the 
reign in life as the result of abundance of grace.” ‘There are 
two aspects of Christ’s redeeming intervention, one absolutely uni- 
versal and one particular. As to the former, in whatsoever sense 
the race of man died in Adam it lives again in Christ.”' Thus a 
real justification of the race in Christ means a real condemnation 
and guilt of the race on account of the sin of Adam; and, con- 
versely, a real condemnation in Adam means a real justification in 
Christ as the cancellation of the common Adamic sin. 'Fhus the 
justification which is held to cancel the common guilt of original 
sin means the prior reality of this guilt, with its amenability to the 
penal doom of sin, and that such is the natural state of all infants. 

4. Doctrinal Confusion and Contradiction.—The Arminian 
theologians who hold the stronger view of original sin do not ad- 
here to their own doctrine, but depart from it in a manner which 
involves confusion and contradiction. This appears in their per- 
sistent insistence that the universal justification shall be recognized 
as a part of their doctrine, and in constantly setting forth this jus- 
tification as the vindication of the divine economy in the universal 
Adamic guilt and condemnation. But no justly imposed guilt or 
penalty can need any such vindication; and the constant setting 
it forth not only betrays serious doubt of the consistency of a com- 
mon Adamic sin with the divine justice, but really means its incon- 
sistency. 

1Pope: Christian Theology, vol. ii, pp. 48, 49 ; vol. iii, p. 485. 
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Such are the implications in the maintenance of the position that, 
without the universal atonement in Christ, God could 
not have permitted the propagation of the race, and for 
the reason of its native sinfulness. This is so familiar a fact that 
references are quite needless. We cite a single instance: ‘‘ No 
race unredeemed, and without hope of redemption, could in the uni- 
verse of a holy God continue to propagate its generations.” * If the 
doctrine of original sin be true in the sense in which we have found 
it maintained, there could be no hinderance in the divine justice 
to such propagation, because no one would suffer any undeserved 
penal doom. The denial of the propagation of the race, except 
under an economy of universal redemption, is a part of the argu- 
ment to clear the divine justice of all reason of impeachment in the 
matter of original sin. There can be no reason for this defense, 
except with the consent that original sin, with its penalty, is in 
itself an injustice. This again is a departure from the doctrine 
maintained, with the result of confusion and contradiction. Such, 
too, is the implication of another point frequently made: that any 
evil which we may suffer through the sin of Adam is entirely con- 
sistent with the divine justice, if an equal good is conferred or 
attainable through the redemption in Christ.” The principle of 
compensation is of value in respect to providential suffering, but is 
irrelevant and valueless in the present question. If the penalties 
of original sin are in themselves consistent with the divine justice 
no compensatory provision is needed for their vindication ; if 
inconsistent, no such provision can justify them. Only by a 
departure from the asserted doctrine of original sin, and with the 
concession of its injustice,-can such a vindication be consistently 
attempted. 

There is an open tendency to drop eternal death from the penalties 
of original sin, and to limit the common amenability to quauryine 
the two forms of spiritual and physical death. This ea aie 
has actually been done, and in some instances by those _ sw. 
who have openly affirmed the common amenability to the penalty 
of eternal death on account of the sin of Adam. In opposition to 
that view the point is definitely made that actual personal sinning 
is the only ground of such penalty.” The most serious aspect of 


IMPLICATIONS, 


1 Pope: Christian Theology, vol. ii, p. 296. 

2 Wesley : Works, vol. v, p. 589; Watson: Theological Institutes, vol. ii, 
pp. 57, 60. 

° Wesley: Works, vol. v, pp. 556, 977; Watson : Theological Institutes, vol. 
ii, pp. 397-400; Pope: Christian Theology, vol. ii, p. 59; vol. iii, p. 437; 
Curry : Fragments, pp. 164, 165. 
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the doctrine is thus discarded, but at the cost of consistency, and 
in some instances with the consequence of self-contradiction. 

With the two forms of penal death, the principle remains, that all 
ue principts May justly be punished for a sin in the commission of 
REMAINS. which they had no agency, or for a corruption of nat- 
ure in the origin of which they had no part. This is the real per- 
plexity of the question. Nor is there any rational solution, nor re- 
lief even, in the dismission of eternal death as a penalty 
of Adamic sin. ‘‘ The force of the reasons brought 
against imputing Adam’s sin to his posterity (if there be any force 
in them) lies in this, that Adam and his posterity are not one. But 
this lies as properly against charging a part of the guilt as the 
whole. For Adam’s posterity, by not being the same with him, 
had no more hand in a little of what was done than in the whole. 
They were as absolutely free from being concerned in that act 
partly as they were wholly. And there is no reason to be brought 
why one man’s sin cannot be justly reckoned to another’s account who 
was not then in being, in the whole of it, but what will as properly 
lie against its being reckoned to him in any part, so as that he 
should be subject to any condemnation or punishment on that ac- 
count. If those reasons are good, all the difference there can be is 
this, that to bring a great punishment on infants for Adam’s sin is 
a great act of injustice, and to bring a comparatively small punish- 
ment is a smaller act of injustice, but not, that this is not as truly 
and demonstrably an act of injustice as the other.”' This reasoning 
is conclusive of our own position, and none the less so because Ed- 
wards aimed at the support of his own strong doctrine 
of original sin. ‘‘ We hold this to be a solid and un- 
answerable argument; and we hold also that God can no more 
commit a small act of injustice than a great one. Hence, in the 
eye of reason there is no medium between rejecting the whole of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, and ceasing to object against the 
imputation of the whole of it as inconsistent with the justice and 
goodness of God. We may arbitrarily wipe out-a portion of it in 
order to relieve our imagination ; but this brings no relief to the 
calm and passionless reason. It may still the wild tumults of emo- 
tion, but it cannot silence the voice of the intellect.” ? 
Watson makes the same point, and really with the same 
aimas Edwards. Having asserted, and supported by argument, the 
common amenability to the penalty of eternal death on account of 
the sin of Adam, he says: ‘The justice of this is objected to, a 
point which will be immediately considered ; but it is now sufficient 

! Edwards : Works, vol. ii, pp. 494, 495. ? Bledsoe : Theodicy, p. 260. 
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to say that if the making the descendants of Adam liable to eternal 
death, because of his offense, be unjust, the infliction of temporal 
death is so also, the duration of the punishment making no differ- 
ence in the simple question of justice. If punishment, whether of 
loss or of pain, be unjust, its measure and duration may be a greater 
or a less injustice; but it is unjust in every degree.” ? 

The reasoning in the above citations is thoroughly valid and 
conclusive. Nor dothe Scriptures allow any such dis- pay prason- 
tinction between temporal and eternal penalties, or ING VALID. 
make any exception in case of the latter. But no Arminian can: 
abide by the whole doctrine; for it is contradictory to all the 
ruling principles of his system. A doctrine which means that an 
infant of the thousandth generation from Adam might |. coxmra- 
for his sin be justly doomed to an eternal penal death oiction or 
is too heavy a load for the Arminian faith. Calvinism **Y‘/*N"% 
itself no longer attempts to bear this burden. Indeed, the Armin- 
ian retreat is no surprise. Instances appear in previous citations 
and references. First, in treating original sin simply in view of 
the Adamic connection of the race, a common amenability to the 
penalty of eternal death on account of Adam’s sin is openly asserted 
and maintained ; then in treating the question in other relations, 
that amenability is just as openly denied and controverted. 

We may instance the case of Mr. Watson ; certainly not for the 
purpose of pointing out his inconsistency as an 6nd, <coxpasion “oF 
but rather as a means of showing that the doctrine of DocTRINE. 
original sin which he maintained must lead any Arminian into doc- 
trinal confusion and contradiction. We have seen that he asserted, 
and supported by argument, the common amenability to the penalty 
of eternal death on account, of the sin of Adam. Again we have 
seen him discarding this position, and asserting that actual personal 
sinning is the only ground of such amenability. Then, in contro- 
yerting the doctrine of reprobation in its sublapsarian form, which 
maintains that, as for the sin of Adam all men are justly amenable 
to the penalty of eternal death, therefore in the election of grace 
God might omit a part and justly leave them to their deserved doom, 
Mr. Watson says: ‘In whatever light the subject be viewed, no 
fault, in any right construction, can be chargeable upon the persons 
so punished, or, as we may rather say, destroyed, since punishment 
supposes a judicial proceeding, which this act cuts short. For either 
the reprobates are destroyed for a pure reason of sovereignty, with- 
out any reference to their sinfulness, and thus all criminality is left 
out of the consideration ; or they are destroyed for the sin of Adam, 


1 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 55. : 
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to which they were never consenting, or for personal faults resulting 
from a corruption of nature which they brought into the world 
with them, and which God wills not to correct, and they have no 
power to correct themselves. Every received notion of justice is 
thus violated.” ’ That this passage is openly contradictory to the 
doctrine of original sin maintained by Watson is manifest ; yet it 
is thoroughly Arminian and presents views to which every Armin- 
ian must come in maintaining the ruling principles of his own sys- 
tem against the opposing tenets of Calvinism. 

In the way of further illustration we may instance the case of 
Fletcher. In moral support of his doctrine of original 
sin he cites from the Homily on the Nativity : ‘“< Thus, 
in Adam, all men became universally mortal, having in themselves 
nothing but everlasting damnation of body and soul.” There is 
nothing in the citation which is not in his own doctrine. Yet as an 
Arminian he very naturally, and very properly as well, appends a 
note: ‘‘ Prejudiced persons, who, instead of considering the entire 
system of truth, run away with a part detached from the whole, 
will be offended here, as if our Church (of England) ‘damned every 
body.’ But the candid reader will easily observe that, instead of 
dooming any one to destruction, she only declares that the Saviour 
finds all men in a state of condemnation and misery, where they 
would eternally remain were it not for the compassionate equity 
of our gracious God, which does not permit him to sentence to a 
consciousness of eternal torment any one of his creatures for a sin 
of which they never were personally guilty, and of which, conse- 
quently, they can never have any consciousness.”? Yet a common 
amenability to the penalty of eternal death on account of the sin of 
Adam is in the doctrine of original sin which Fletcher maintains ; 
in the Homily on the Nativity from which he cites in its moral 
support; and in the passage just now cited from himself. But in 
this same passage such common amenability is really denied, and 
denied on the ground of the divine equity ; for equity is still equity, 
though qualified as compassionate. That the divine equity could 
not permit the eternal punishment of any onesimply on the ground 
of so alien a sin as Adam’s, must mean that such a doom would be 
unjust. But if the infliction of such a penalty would be unjust, 
there could be no just amenability to its infliction, and, therefore, 
no amenability at all. Thus there is doctrinal confusion and 
contradiction ; a very sure result in any case where it is attempted 
to carry the Augustinian doctrine of native demerit into the Ar- 
minian system. 

5 Theological Institutes, vol. ii, p. 342. ? Works, vol. iii, p. 256. 
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